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THE CALL TOR THE COHYEHTION. 



TO THE FRIENDS OF THE DEAF: 

Instruction in articulation and speech-reading has become so completely en- 
grafted upon the American system of educating the deaf that almost all the 
institutions in the country employ teachers of articulation. 

Articulation teaching has thus become a common cause with all instructors of 
the deaf ; and the desire to improve and perfect methods of giving speech to the 
deaf is universal. 

A convention of teachers of articulation would, undoubtedly, be productive of 
great good. 

I. Each teacher would be stimulated and encouraged by personal contact with others who 
are engaged in the same work. 

3. Considerable diversity of opinion exists regarding the best methods of training the vocal 
organs, and of teaching the important art of understanding speech by tRe eye ; hence a friendly 
discussion of the methods of teaching articulation and speech-reading would certainly lead to 
improvements in the systems of instruction. A comparison of experiences would be profitable 
to all. Each teacher would be benefited by the experience of the others, and learn how to do 
the work better. 

3. No convention of the kind has been held in this country since the year 1874. Much expe- 
rience has been gained since then, and great progress has been made. The number of teachers 
of articulation has steadily increased, until now there are in the United States and Canada 
about one liundfed and twenty-five persons engaged in this special work ; and through their 
labors hundreds of deaf-mutes have been taught to speak and to understand the speech of 
others. 

Such considerations as the above led Mr. Greenberger to call a conference of 
a few of the principals of the articulation schools located near New York, for the 
purpose of discussing the advisability of holding a convention of articulation 
teachers this year. 

The conference assembled February 27, 1884, in the New York Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. Miss H. B. Rogers, of the Clarke 
Institution, Northampton, Mass. ; Miss S. Fuller, of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. ; Miss E. L. Barton, of the Portland Day School, Maine ; Miss 
E. Garrett, of the Oral Branch of the Penn. Institution ; Mr. D. Greenberger, 
of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York ; and 
Mr. A. Graham Bell, of Washington. D. C, were in attendance. 

The conference remained in session until Friday afternoon, and adopted the 
following resolutions unanimouslv : 

ist. Resolved^ That a convention be called for the purpose of discussing and improving 
methods of teaching articulation to the deaf, and of devising means for the promotion of the 
cause of articulation teaching in America. 

2d. Resolved^ That an invitation extended by the board of trustees of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes to hold the convention at that Institution 
be accepted. 
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3d. Resolved^ That all persons practically engaged in teaching articulation to the deaf be 
entitled to seats as regular members of the convention ; and that all persons who are willing to 
aid in promoting the objects of the convention be cordially invited to attend as honorary 
members. 

4th. Resolved^ That Mr. A. Graham Bell, Miss H, B. Rogers, and Miss S, Fuller, the sur- 
viving members of the committee of arrangements appointed by the last convention of articu- 
lation teachers, which met on the 13th day of June, 1874, at Worcester, Mass., be requested to 
carry out the foregoing resolutions. 

In accordance with the action of the conference, the committee hereby notify 
all friends of the deaf that the next convention of articulation teachers will be 
called to order on Wednesday, June 25th, 1884, at 8 o'clock, p. M., at the In- 
stitution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, on Lexington Avenue, 
between 67th and 68th streets, N. Y. 

A cordial invitation is hereby extended to all persons who may be interested 
in the subject of teaching articulation and speech-reading to the deaf, as well as 
to all who are practically engaged in the work of instruction. 

The trustees of the Lexington Avenue school will be happy to accommodate, 
as their guests in the Institution, all members of the convention, and will do 
everything in their power to make the occasion agreeable. 

Mr. Greenberger, the principal of the Institution, will act as local committee, 
and it is requested that all who intend to be present will notify him at as early a 
date as possible, so Ihat suitable arrangements may be made with the railroad 
companies for reduced fares. 

The following topics are suggested for consideration at the convention : 

1. First steps in articulation teaching. 

2. Voice-training. 

3. Speech-reading. 

4. Classification of the deaf in regard to articulation teaching. 

5. Artificial aids to hearing. 

6. How best to make speech the vernacular of our pupils. 

7. Difficulties experienced by deaf articulators on account of the irregularities of English 

spelling. 

8. Articulation as a means of instruction. 

9. Prerequisites of a teacher of articulation. 

10. History of the methods of teaching speech to the deaf. 

11. The best means of promoting the cause of articulation teaching in America. 

12. Statistics and results of articulation teaching in America. 

All those who intend to present papers on one or more of the above topics, or 
on other subjects of similar character, are requested to notify the local committee 
as soon as possible. 

The friends of the deaf are earnestly requested to cooperate with us in our 
eflforts to advance the cause of articulation teaching in America. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, ) 
HARRIET B. ROGERS, \ Committee. 

SARAH FULLER, ) 

Scott Circle, Washington, D. C. 
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FIRST DAY. 

Wednesday^ June 2^y 8 P. M. 

About 200 persons attended the opening meeting of the convention, which was called to 
order by Prof. A. Graham Bell, who read the call for a convention, and expressed gratification 
that so many friends of the deaf were present, heartily cooperating in the efforts to promote 
the welfare of this class of persons. 

Rev. Frederick D. Wines, Secretary of the Illinois State Board of Charities and Special 
Agent of the Tenth Census, was elected temporary chairman ; and Mr. Abpl S. Clarke, of 
the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn., temporary secretary. 

[Note. — At the first occurrence of a name, the address and position of the person will also 
be given.] 

Temporary Chairman Wines's Remarks. 

I am glad to be able to state that the tabulation of the information collected in the census 
respecting the deaf is now complete,with the exception of the tabulation of the causes of deafness, 
which will be done within the next week or ten days. I have not the precise figures at hand, but 
I know that there are about 35,000 deaf and dumb m the country. About one-half of them — 
perhaps not quite one-half — are of school age ; that is, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years. How many of them have received an education in the schools, it is impossible for 
me to say ; but, certainly, not one-half of them. There must be in the United States, I think, 
not less than 5.000 deaf children who are of proper age to attend school, who have never seen 
the inside of any institution, and this presents to us a problem of very great importance. How 
are we best to secure the education of these uneducated mutes ? I confess that I have come 
here personally without any proposition in favor of any method of instruction, anxious only 
to learn from you what degree of success has thus far attended the efforts to impart instruc- 
tion by the articulate method, but with this thought in my mind, that if it should not prove 
to be feasible to enlarge the institutions which already exist, or in the larger States to create 
new ones of sufficient capacity to contain all the children who need education, then it may 
be expedient to develop more fully the system of day schools which has recently sprung up 
in large cities, and I have come here more for the purpose of obtaining light on this question 
than for any other single purpose. 

Appointment of Committees. 

The following committees were appointed : 

Cotntnittee on Credentials — Mr. E. H. Currier of the N. Y. Institute for Deaf-mutes ; 
Miss E. L. Barton, of the Portland Day School ; Miss K. H. Austin, of Rhode Island. 

Committee on Permanent Organization — Miss Caroline A. Yale, of the Clarke Institution, 
Northampton, Mass. ; Miss Lizzie Moffat, of N. Y. Inst, for Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-mutes ; Miss Ella Jordan, of Horace Mann School, Boston ; Miss Emma Gar- 
rett, of Oral Branch Penn. Inst., Phila. ; Miss Caroline R. I-,ounsberry, Englewood, N. J, 

Committee on Rules ^ Regulations and Business — Miss Harriet B. Rogers, of the Clarke 
Inst., Northampton, Mass. ; Miss Sarah Fuller, of Horace Mann School, Boston ; Rev. 
Wm. Stainer, London, Eng. ; Mr. D. Greenberger, N. Y. Inst, for Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-mutes ; Mr. Paul Binner, Milwaukee Phonological Institute. 

During the deliberations of the committees letters of regret were read from frien 
articulation method, in various parts of the country and in Great Britain. 
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Mr. David Greenberger, Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction, of Deaf- 
mutes, New York : I am exceedingly happy to see that so many friends of the deaf have 
responded to the call. Those who are not advocates of articulation teaching are equally wel- 
comed. I hope this convention will be as successful in every other respect as it is in point of num- 
bers. 

Permanent Officers. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization reported for 

President — Prof. Alex. Graham Bell, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Presidents— Kcv. Wm. Stainer, London, Eng.; Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Clarke Inst., 
Northampton, Mass., Miss Sarah Fuller, Horace Mann School, Boston. 

Secretary — Dwight L. Eimendorf, Inst, for Improved Instruction of Deaf-mutes, N. Y. 

The report was accepted ; and Dr. Isaac L. Peet, Principal of the N. Y. Inst, for Deaf- 
mutes, and Mr. P. G. Gillett, Principalof the Illinois Inst., were appointed acommittee to con- 
duct Prof. Bell to the chair. 

Vice-President Stainer offered prayer. 

[See elsewhere for the opening addres.ses of President Bell and Vice-President Stainer.] 

I Mr. Greenberger stated that as several of the teachers had expressed a desire to see illustra- 
tions of the method taught in this institution, he would cordially invite all present to attend 
an exhibition of the method at half past nine, Thursday morning. 

Mr. J. L. Noyes, of Minnesota, stated that the Rev. W. W. Turner, of Hartford, sends his 
hearty congratulations and a Godspeed to the convention. A vote of thanks was directed to 
be sent to Mr. Turner for his cordial greeting. 

Dr. Peet spoke in regard to the merit due Rev. Wm. Stainer for his efforts in behalf of 
those deaf-mutes in London who formerly received no education of any kind. Dr. Peet 
thought that Mr. Stainer, in his modesty, had not fully shown the great work he had accom- 
plished in London. The city officials had provided for the education of only half of the deaf 
children, leaving 300 uncared for. For these 300 Mr. Stainer has established schools in the 
various parts of the city and is teaching them by the oral method, whereas the other 300 re- 
ceive instruction by the sign-method. If any man in England deserves to be honored, it is Mr. 
Stainer. 

Adjourned until Thursday, 10 a. m. « 



SBCOWD DAY. 

Thursday, /«;//26, 10 A. M. 
President Bell in the chair. 

Mr. P. G. Gillett opened the session with prayer. 

Minutes of Wednesday's session were read and accepted. 

Messages of Regret. 

Miss Harriet B. Rogers presented the following messages of regret : 

From Mr. B. St. John Ackers, Painswich, Eng.: 

Please accept our hearty thanks for your kind and pressing invitation to the third convention 
of American articulation teachers. Be assured that had it been at a time possible for us to 
attend, nothing but being forbidden on pain of death (such is the sentence of my medical ad- 
visers) would have kept me away from such a deeply-interesting meeting. June is just the 
busiest month of our busy season in connection with all things in England, and our college es- 
pecially. On the very week of your convention, we are holding a mediaeval market in hopes of 
zaising some portion of the ;^2o,ooo we so urgently need. You may be sure our best wishes 
will be with the convention, and I am more pained than can be expressed, at the barrier, that 
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absolute barrier [meaning the ocean], ever to exist between America and England. Please 
give my kindest remembrances to all whom I know personally, and kind regards to those whom 
we know by writings and name only, and wish one and all Godspeed in the great work. 

^ 

From Arthur Kinsey, of Ealing, London, Eng., Principal of the College for Training 

Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb : 

You will doubtless by this time have learned how impossible it will be for any members of 
this society to be present on that important occasion, as we shall be busily engaged in col- 
lecting ways and means at a big bazar to carry on our work. I trust that your convention may 
be fullv successful in promotion of much good to the cause. Please give my kindest regards 
to all friends attending it. 

From Miss Hull, Lady Principal of the Training College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Ealing, London, Eng., was received a letter expressing her regrets, and enclosing a paper to be 
read before the convention. 

From Richard Elliott, Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Old Kent Road, London, and Vic- 
toria Road, Margate, Eng.: 

I regret very much m^ inability to join in the convention to which I have been so kindly in- 
vited. I shall be much interested to know the result of the deliberations and trust that I may 
be favored with a copy of the report. Allow me to express the earnest wish that the conven- 
tion may be productive of much good to the cause of deaf-mute education. 

Voted, that the letters be put on the minutes. 

The Committee on Business reported as follows : 

X. That the rules of proceeding shall be those contained in " Cushing's Manual." 

2. That the following papers be presented to the convention [as hereafter gpiven in the 
report of the proceedings). 

3. That the duration of the sessions be in the morning from 10 to 12, and in the afternoon 
from 3 to 5 o'clock. 

Mr. David Greenberger read a paper on '' An American System of Teaching Articulation to 

Deaf-Mutes." 

[Note. —The papers and ensuing discussions will be found elsewhere in the report. For 
convenience, see " lable of Contents."] 

Miss Alice E. Worcester, of the Clarke Inst., Northampton, Mass., read a paper on ^* How 
Shall Our Children be Taught to Read ?" 
Adjourned until 3 p. m. 

Thursday^ June 26 ^ 3 P. M. 
President Bell in the chair. 

The paper of Miss Alice C. Jennings, of Aubumdale, Mass., entitled ^^ Speech-Reading," 
was read by President Bell. 

Mr. J. A. Gillespie, of the Nebraska Inst., read a paper on ''" Aural Instruction of the Semi- 
Deaf." 

Miss Mary McGowen, of the Chicago Voice and Hearing School, gave illustrations of the 
progress made by some pupils under the aural system as taught by her. 

Adjourned until 7:30 P. m. 

Thursday ^ June 26^ 7:30 p. M. 
President Bell in the chair. 

Mr. D. Greenberger presented the following letter, which was read by the secretary : ' 

Enniskillen, Canada, y««^ ^, 1884. 
Mr. D. Greenberger^ 

My Dear Sir : Enclosed herewith you will find my paper. I find that I cannot be present 
with you, owing to the death of my father. Kmdly have my paper read, and please 
acknowledge the receipt of this by return mail to the above address. It is a source of much 
regret, apart from family trouble, that I am unable to be present with you. You have my 
best wi^es for the success of the convention. 

Yours truly, J. H. Brown. 
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Mr. Greenberger moved that a committee of two be appointed to draft resolutions, express- 
ing the sympathy of this convention ; that these resolutions be forwarded to Prof. Brown, and 
that this action be entered upon the minutes of this meeting. Carried. 

President Bell appointed Mr. D. Greenberger and Rev. Wra. Stainer as such committee. 

Prof. Samuel Porter, of the National Deaf and Dumb College, Washington, read a paper 
on " Mute Consonants ;" also a paper on " Vowel Formation." 

Mr. Paul Binner read a paper on '' Elementary Voice-Training." 

Voted, that a Committee on Necrology consisting of Mr. P. G. Gillett, Miss Sarah Fuller 
and Prof. A. G. Bell, be appointed to report to this convention. 

• Mr. P. G. Gillett mentioned that the Fifth Conference of Principals would be held July gth, 
at Faribault, Minnesota. 

. President Bell mentioned that the convention of teachers at Madison, Wis., had extended 
a cordial invitation to the friends of the deaf. 

A Committee to Recommend Tests of- Hearing. 

Mr. J. L. Noyes presented the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Whereas, It is the belief of this convention that there is in all of our schools for the deaf 
a considerable number of pupils who have more or less hearing ; and 

Whereas, More effort should be made to cultivate the sense of hearing in these pupils. 

Resolved^ That a committee consisting of Prof. A. G. Bell, of Washington, Prof. S. C . 
Gordon, of Washington, and Prof. F. Clark, of New .York, be appointed to consider this 
important subject, and to recommend to the profession through the American Annals^ ^t 
their earliest convenience, such tests of hearing, such methods of treatment and cultivation, 
as in their judgment the subject demands and the best interests of the deaf require. 

Adjourned until Friday, lo a. m. 



THIRD DAY. 

Friday, June ^7, 10 A. M. 

Before the morning session Miss Worcester gave an elaborate exposition of her method for 
teaching English spelling. 

Miss McGowen gave an exhibition ot the power of hearing of two little boys, explaining her 
method of developing and improving the hearing of partially deaf persons. 

President Bell in the chair. 

Dr. Ely, of Maryland, opened the session with prayer. 

Minutes of Thursday's sessions were read and accepted. 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 

The Committee on Credentials presented the following report which was accepted : 

_ Owing to the failure of a large number of delegates to register, your Committee on Creden- 
tials find it impossible to make a full report. It is known that more than 200 have been in 
attendance during the sessions of the convention. Onl^r 1510 have registered ; 115 of these are 
teachers of articulation, representing 38 schools. [See list in another part of the report.] 

Vice-President Stainer read a paper by Miss S. Hull, of London, Eng., on '' Several of the 

Topics Mentioned in the Call.'* He then read a short paper of his own ; also a poem, entitled 

** The Dumb Spake," by D. Buxton, London, Eng. 

" THE DUMB SPAKE." 

'' Luce dell' alma h. la parola." — CaMrozzo. 

They never heard a mother's thrilling voice ; 

They had not learned to utter love's sweet word ; 
The welcome sounds which bid your hearts rejoice 

Fall on their fettered sense unfelt, unheard. 
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Yet mind they have : the marvelous power to grasp 
High thought, inspiring Hope and kindling Faith. 

With language, these are all witnin their clasp ; 
IVithout it, life were but a living death. 

And voice they have : it is for us to break 

The weary silence which has kept them dumb ; 

To bid the vivid eye the message take, 

Which, to the ear, will never, never come. 

And now, no longer mute, on loving lips 

They read the words which loving hearts express ; 

Their darkness lightened to a faint eclipse, 
In living wdtds, the deaf the hearing bless. 

Voted, th^t the first hour of the afternoon session be devoted to miscellaneous business. 

Prof. Gordon : I would move that the ladies present be invited to write questions upon sub- 
jects relating to the teaching of articulation and lip-reading for a '' question-box," and that 
these questions be considered during this hour devoted to miscellaneous business. 

President Bell : I think that we must all have remarked that while the majority of articula- 
tion teachers are ladies, that the majority of the speakers have been gentlemen. We have 
been very glad to hear from those ladies who have ventured to ask questions and make 
remarks, and we are glad to have more come forward, and I rather approve of the suggestion 
made by Prof. Gordon. 

Mr. L. J. Dudley, of the Clarke Inst., Northampton, Mass.: There might be some feeling 
of delicacy about it unless the lady who asks the question designates the person she wishes to 
answer. She might say will Mr. or Miss So-and-So please answer the following question ? 
Then the person will feel no hesitation in replying, whereas if the question is put indefinitely 
those most competent to answer may have a delicacy in answering. 

Prof. Gordon's motion was carried. 

Adjourned until 3 p. m. 

Friday^ June 2y, 3 P. M. 
President Bell in the chair. 

QUESTION-BOX. 

President Bell : I am glad to see that the suggestion of a question-box has been responded 
to by several of the members of the convention. The first question addressed to me is — 

" How far is it possible to educate those who are* entirely deaf in the matter of pitch ?" 

Experiments that I have made show that persons who are entirely deaf have a certain 
limited perception of pitch. All deaf persons can tell whether their voice is high, they can 
tell whether their voice is low pitch, and they can tell intermediate pitches to some extent. 
To what extent I cannot answer from my own researches, as I saw no practical end in aiming 
at nice distinctions of pitch. I know two ladies, who are entirely deaf, and yet who have a 
perception of relative pitch ; one is congenitally deaf, and the other became deaf. For 
instance, they can sing ; if you strike the key-note Do, they can sing Do, and they can strike 
these relative pitches. To what extent the pitch could be developed I don't know ; and I did 
not see any practical end in view, and that is the reason why my experiments have not been 
carried out very far. Of course, I don't see any practical end to be attained in teaching a 
deaf person to sing, and the precision of definite pitch is not necessary in modulating the 
voice. 

The second question is — 

** Does Prof. Bell still advocate the use of his physiological symbols in teaching the deaf to 
speak ?" 

Certainly I do. I advocate a greater use of them, and I advocate even simplifying and 
making the characters so simple that even the youngest child can use them and that teachers 
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can use' them with greater facility. In my paper that I shall present to this convention I 
actually advocate a shorthand form of Visible Speech, called by my father Line Writing, 
because you can use it with such rapidity. The great objection to ordinary symbols is that 
we use in our schools the printed form*" of the letters. We have several forms of alphabets ; 
we have printed characters, we have script characters. Now if you are communicating with 
a person by writing, if you are obliged to communicate by capital letters, it will be a pretty 
slow and difficult thing, and so in using my father's physiological symbols. I am proposing 
a greater use of them than has ever been made, and using the shorthand form of the 
character so that we may write with the speed of speech more nearly than with the speed of 
printing. 

'* Dp his teachers use Visible Speech in his school at Washingfton ? " 

My school at Washington has been a little experimental school to test the applicability of 
the shorthand form of Visible Speech for the use of very young children — and that form of 
Visible Speech has been used entirely in this experimental school with the object of seeing how 
far it might be practical to use that as the handwriting of the school, using, however, at a later 
period, the ordmary symbols that you know — the printed form of characters as printed char- 
acters. So we do use Visible Speech in the school, but we have been using, as an experiment 
for sometime past, the shorthand form of the characters as given in my father's work, which 
is well known to teachers of the deaf, — *' Universal Line Writing or Steno-Phonography on 
the Basis of Visible Speech." Teachers of the deaf are also familiar with the script line. 
Stenography was introduced for universal shorthand reporting, and it is that form that I am 
experimenting with in this school at Washington. 

President Bell : Here is a note addressed to Miss Rogers or Miss Yale : — 

" Do you agree with Miss Hull that the best place to learn methods of articulation is in 
German schools ? " 

Miss Rogers . I have preferred, instead of getting all my ideas on methods of instruction 
based on one school or one country, to get from all countries and from all schools. I have 
visited some of the best German schools and got some very good ideas in 1872, but I should not 
wish to be bound by the methods taught in any one school whether in Germany or in this 
country. 

President Bell [reading] : " The writer would like to have some expression of opinion from 
the articulation teachers present as to whether the gratifying results spoken of in the youngest 
class at Northampton are not due to the skill and experience of Miss Worcester rather than to 
the method described in her chart ; which seems to the writer, like the Visible Speech sym- 
bols, — most excellent in itself, but not being in current use among hearing people, of less 
value than the diacritical marks which are. Will Mr. Binner give his views on that point ? " 

Mr. Binner : It seems to me that it would be necessary, in order to answer this question, to 
compare the year's work at Northampton with another class which have not been taught in 
that way. I hold firmly to the opinion that the great results obtained there are due to Miss 
Worcester's great skill as a teacher. Many another teacher might take that method which 
she employs and would not obtain the same results, not because that one is not a good teacher, 
but because that method is not fitted to that teacher. Methods are a peculiar thing : they 
don't fit to everybody. Before we take up new methods we want to be careful and see 
whether they are really ours, whether they can become part of ourselves. As to the 
diacritical marks, perhaps the writer knew that I used them and therefore drew me out. I use 
diacritical marks, and 1 cling very firmly to them. The method that Miss Worcester employs— 
what is the use of that ? Why, the child is taught to spell. That is what I do by using 
diacritical marks. It is the spelling we want to get at. Now, I will just relate a little 
incident that came to my knowledge last year when I opened my school. A little girl came 
who had been five years in the St. Louis Institution, and she was then twelve years of age. 
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and wanted to learn to speak. The second day she came to my school she brought a 
dictionary with her and she let me understand that there were the diacritical marks on the 
alphabet and here they were in the book. And, later on, she would be able to pick out the 
'wor&s and pronounce them herself, and I felt a good deal roor;e firmly based on the idea that 
I hold in regard to diacritical marks, and I have gone right on doing that kind of work. 
Another teacher might take up the diacritical mark system and not do as well ; he might do 
better with Miss Worcester's. It is a question, as you will see, that it is very difficult to give 
a definite answer to. I, for my part, like the diacritical marks. I just want to say this : We 
are both, of course, working toward the same end, but I giving the diacritical marks to a 
child. Miss Worcester teaching in her way. Will the word-picture not impress itself upon 
the child's mind in the same way exactly ? Will the child not learn to spell — that is the 
thing — both ways ? But here I give the diacritical marks, and in some cases that I have 
mentioned before, where the child has some education and now comes to a speaking school, 
won't that child have right away an aid to studying language, to help itself along ? It will 
make the child, it seems to me, more ready for home studies. I think I have answered this as 
fully as I can. 

President Bell : I find there is another question addressed to myself: 

^^ In teaching the deaf articulation would you advise a teacher to use the voice ?" 

I would, certainly. I think we should aim to be as natural as we can. I think we should 
£^et accustomed to treat our deaf children as if they could hear, and if we get into the habit of 
articulating to deaf children without voice in this way we make a distinction between them 
and hearing persons. We should try ourselves to forget that they are deaf. We should teach 
them to forget that they are deaf. We should speak to them naturally and with the same 
voice that we speak to other people, and avoid unnatural movements of the mouth or anything 
that would mark them out as different from others. 

Prof. Gordon : Allow me to ask if it is not desirable or advisable, in the very first place, to 
emphasize these movements a little and gradually come to the more common forms of expres- 
sion ? 

President Bell : There b a diversity of opinion, of course, upon such a point as that. My 
belief is that you will never come to speak to your child naturally if you begin to speak in that 
way. 1 advocate talking to a deaf child just as if he could hear. A child won't understand 
you at first, and it is necessary that there shall be some means by which you reach the child's 
mind. I advocate artificial -means, but not the distortion of the mouth. I would keep the 
mouth-picture as we find it in the outside world. We may make the artificial distinctions in 
the elementary sounds. Take the sounds/, ^'and m, which are liable to become confused. 
We may make artificial distinctions and have perfect intelligibility, from our pupils ; but when 
they go out in the world they don't find those distinctions. Whatever artificial means may be 
employed to increase the intelligibility, I would not touch the mouth. I would aid it by 
writing, by symbols, by a manual alphabet, and in my paper I propose the use of a manual 
alphabet read by the sense of touch. 1 supplement the deficiencies of the eye in young chil- 
dren. I do think it is a matter of importance in presenting spelling to our deaf children. We 
should be careful to present to them what they will find outside among their friends, and in 
the public, and not make artificial distinctions in the mouth by exaggerated movements that 
would distort the natural appearance of speech. 

[See elsewhere for discussion and resolutions on ^^ Training of Articulation Teachers."] 

Report of the Committee on Necrology. 

The following report of the Committee on Necrology was adopted by the convention : 

During the ten years which have intervened since the teachers of articulation in America 
were Inought together in convention, the following named persons have ceased their labors, 
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and have entered into rest: Mr. Arnold, of Riehen, Switzerland ; Monsieur Houdim, of Paris, 
France ; Padre Marchio, of Milan. Italy ; Mr. Zera Whipple, of the Mystic River School, Con- 
necticut ; Miss Cornelia Trask, of the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb ; Miss Julia 
Sweet, of the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn.; Miss Annie E. Bond, of the Horace Mann 
School, Hoston, Mass. 

It is unnecessary, here, to indulge in any words of fulsome adulation of these persons, whose 
lives were full of devotion to the cause of educating the deaf, and of bringing them into the 
closest possible relations with their more favored fellows. It is, however, fitting that, as in- 
structors of the deaf, we place upon record the evidence of our appreciation of their valuable 
labors, and commend their lives as worthy examples for imitation and emulation. 
While regretting their loss from our midst, we rejoice, that they, being dead, yet speak. 

Philip G. Gillett, ) 

Alexander Graham Bell, >- Committee on Necrology . 

Sarah Fuller, ) 

The Convention of American Instructors of thf Deaf and Dumb 

Requested to CoSperate. 

Prof. Gordon: After a hurried consultation with a number of our friends,. to whom I have 
presented the substance of the resolutions which I hold in my hand, 1 venture to present them 
to the convention for its action : 

Resolved^ That the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb be requested 
to organize a section of the convention for the promotion of articulation teaching. 

Resolvedy That this request be transmitted to the executive committee at the convention. 

I will say, by way of explanation, that the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb is the only body that embraces within itself all teachers of the deaf and dumb, and 
that it has had a number of national conventions at which we have considered all matters more 
or less appertaining to the education of the deaf, and that these resolutions are only in the line of 
what has actually been our course in the past, especially at the last meeting which was held in 
the Illinois Institution. During the meetings of the large convention held there, there were in- 
formal conferences held by the teachers of articulation who were present, who enjoyed the 
meetings very much and received great benefit from them. There were also informal con- 
ferences with reference to religious instruction and with reference to elementary language in- 
struction and other matters. Now it is proposed to take formal action so that the proceedings, 
which will be important and of interest, may be recorded as part of the proceedings of the con- 
vention. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington : I shall be very 
much pleased as a member of this convention to sustain the resolutions which have just been 
offered and to urge their adoption. They certainly commend themselves to my judgment as 
eminently wise, and the probable result of the action suggested by these resolutions is 
calculated to do great good to the cause of teaching speech to the deaf. If 1 may be 
allowed to say a word in my capacity as chairman of the national convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, I can certainly say in that capacity that it will give me 
pleasure, if these resolutions are adopted by this convention, to receive them as the recognized 
organ of the standing committee, to lay them before the committee at a meeting that will 
probably be held in a few weeks at Faribault in connection with a gathering there of heads of 
institutions in this country. I am sure that the convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb is an organization broad enough and catholic enough to receive all who are 
working in the interest of giving speech to the deaf. That has been the spirit of former con- 
ventions ; that will be the spirit of future conventions, and I accept the offering of these 
resolutions as a most gratifying assurance of the continuance among American instructors of 
the deaf of that spirit of harmony of which it has been my pleasure to boast on the other side 
of the water, and to say to our brethern there that in this country we can entertain even wide 
differences of opinion as to methods, but we can shake h<tnds over the grand system which 
exists, and which I am happy to say is recognized in the call which came from the Scott Circle 
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in Washington bringing this convention together. I read in the first paragraph that called the 
convention the words, the ^^ American system of educating the deaf," and 1 rejoice that that 
system to-day includes all methods that are believed to be of value to any class of the deaf ; 
and so I trust that we may go forward in this work in the future harmoniously, each respect- 
ing the differences of opinion that exist and working forward for the good of all. I am sure, 
if I may add this word in seconding these resolutions, that the vast majority of the teachers 
of the deaf in this country are working on the principle that the fittest must survive ; and, if 
it be proved in the future, as the result of articulation teaching to the deaf, that a far greater 
proportion of the deaf can be taught to speak well than has been supposed by some of those 
ivho have been laboring for the welfare of the deaf, they will be the ones most delighted to 
accept the proof that such results are possible. We shall go forward, I am sure, with our 
labors after this convention with renewed enthusiasm for that particular development among 
the deaf that this convention was called to urge and advance, and I say here most heartily. 
Godspeed the cause of giving speech to the deaf, and may He grant that the day shall come 
ivhen the number who cannot be taught to speak shall be reduced to the smallest possible 
minimum. 

The resolutions were then adopted. 

Miss Emma Garrett's paper, on ^* Several Topics Mentioned in the Call," was read by, her 
sister. Miss Mary Garrett. 

Adjourned until 7:30 p. m. 

Friday^ June ^7, 7:30 p. M. 

Owing to a slight indisposition of President Bell, Vice-President Stainer occupied the chair. 

Miss Katharine Fletcher, of the Clarke Inst., Northampton, Mass., read a paper entitled 
•" How Shall Our Pupils be Taught to Read the Newspaper ? " 

Owing 10 the absence of Miss Sadie Keeler, of the N. Y. Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-mutes, her paper, '* Speech -Reading," was read by Secretary Elmendorf. 

Mr. Greenberger explained that Miss Keeler expected to attend the convention, but owing 
to the sudden change in the plans of her friends, she had sailed for Europe yesterday. 

Mr. Greenberger introduced Mr. Isaac Rosenfeld, the venerable president of the New York 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-mutes. Mr. Rosenfeld, in addressing the 
convention, referred to the education of his daughter, who is deaf. [See discussion after 
** Speech-Reading " by Miss Keeler.] 

Conversation was held between Ada B. Smith, pupil of the N. Y. Inst, for Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-mutes, and I^ttie F. Bailey, pupil of the Horace Mann School, Boston, to 
illustrate speech-reading between deaf-mutes. [.See discussion after " Speech-Reading " by 
Miss Keeler.] 

Adjourned until Saturday, 9:30 a. m. 



POUBTH DAY. 

Saturday^ June 28 ^ 9:30 A. M. 

President Bell in the chair. 

Dr. Gallaudet opened the session with prayer. 

The minutes of Friday's sessions were read and accepted. 

President Bell : I may mention to the convention that I have received a private telegram 
from my father-in-law, the Hon. Gardner Green Hubbard, who is well known to you all in con- 
nection with articulation teaching, as the pioneer of that system and the first president of the 
Clarke Institution, who would have been glad to have joined us in our deliberations had it not 
been for grievous illness in his family. I shall, if no one objects, instruct the secretary to make 
a minute of the fact that Mr. Hubbard would have been here but for that cause. 
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I wish to make one or two annoancements. It has been stated at this meetinjf that there i» 
to be a convention of the National Teachers* Association at Madison, Wis., from the 15th to 
the i8th of July, and that all teachers and friends of the deaf have been invited by the 
Teachers' Association to be present at their meeting. I have been specially invited by the 
Association to read a paper on the sabject that I brought before the National Acadenty of 
Sciences, on the formation of deaf classes in the public schools. This is a subject of some im- 
portance in regard to articulation, as I think that these deaf classes, especially if taught 1^ 
articulation, would be stimulated by contact with the hearing pupils of our public schools. 
However, I will not enter into details, but simply let articulation teachers know that that sub- 
ject, of great importance to them, will be brought forward before the National Teachers* Asbo> 
dation. You will find, up-stairs, programs as to the rates o( fare and other information 
concerning that teachers* convention. 

A Society to Promote Articulation Teaching. 

There is also another statement I should like to make. I have alluded to the proposed pro- 
ject of the formation of a national association or society for the advancement and promotion 
of articulation teaching. I was aware that Mr. Spencer, the president of the Wisconsin 
Phonological Fustitute, of which we have a representative here to-day, had intended to pre- 
sent a paper on the subject of the formation of a national assembly. By an accident, that 
paper has not been received. He sent the paper to me in Washington after I had left there, 
and it is now following me about the country. I have been traveling, and it will reach New 
York probably after the convention has adjourned. I wish all the members to know that 
there is a project, the details of which I can't exactly define, for the formation of a society or 
national association for the promotion of articulation teaching, to receive bequests and collect 
funds for that purpose, with the special object of disseminating information concerning 
articulation teaching, reaching the parents of deaf children and giving them information as to 
what is being done in teaching deaf children to speak, and giving them names of schools and 
institutions where they may see the results that are being obtained. I am not prepared to 
give any description of that plan as I don't know exactly the nature of it. I don't know 
whether Mr. Binner knows exactly the nature of it, but at all events I would suggest that if 
there are any members of this convention who desire to know what steps are proposed to be 
taken that they will send their names and addresses to me and I shall be happy to keep them 
informed. If you have any explanation, Mr. Binner, to make concerning Mr. Spencer's 
scheme, I should be very glad. 

Mr. Binner: I can't say much more than has been said upon this subject. The idea is to* 
form an association consisting of friends of the deaf which will be classified into such as are 
active members, who will pay $5 a year. That is the plan that was laid out in general, of 
course, subject to your modifications. Then there was to be another class, friends of the deaf 
who would be called benefactors — such as give large sums to the object — and a third class 
which would be called life members upon paying a certain sum. Then the fourth class would 
be the teachers, which class would be supposed to do the practical work. The object is, of 
course, to forward the teaching of deaf-mutes by articulation methods, and also the publica- 
tion of an organ specially for our purposes. That is about the general outline of the plan. 

••The Voice." 

President Bell : There is another announcement I would like to make. We are not the 
only aiticalation teachers in America. It may not be known to teachers of the deaf that there is 
already established m .\merica an or.vran of communication between teachers of articulation — 
not of deaf but of hearing persons, who arc engaged in the correction of defective speech ; 
persons who are engaged in the study of oratory and subjects of that kind. Many of you may 
know of The Voice, which is a progressive paper. The editor of Thf. Voice has been present 
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with us during all our sessions, and the full proceeding^ of this convention are to be published 
in The Voice, and it would be well for articulation teachers to know that there is such a 
journal. It is the only journal in the world devoted to the subject of articulation teaching , 
and I would like to see teachers of the deaf as well as teachers of the hearing support it. 
At the same time I don't approve of a special journal for teachers of articulation as apart from 
the A nnais. We have in the A merican A nnals^ which of course is a quarterly, probably the 
best special journal that has ever appeared. But it seems to me that for persons who wish to 
be set in communication with other teachers of articulation, this monthly periodical would be 
of great use, and for all the permanent results of your investigation in articulation we would 
probably find a place in the more ponderous and serious quarterly, the A nnais. I simply 
make that remark. 

Care to be Taken in Testing the Hearing. 

There is one further remark I should like to make. We have spent one session in discussing 
the education of the sense of hearing. Now, you will all go home ; you will go back to your 
instruction, and you will all commence right away testing the hearing of your pupils. I think 
it is well to give you a word of warning. Don't try to do too much. The organ of hearing is 
a very delicate one. If you put your mouth close to a deaf child's ear you may seriously injure 
the ear. If you make a loud noise or sound to test the hearing, keep them a little distance 
off. And so you must be specially careful m the use of a hearing-tube, because in a hearing- 
tube you condense the air very forcibly on the membrane of the ear. You should also speak 
softly into a hearing-tube. If you shout into it you may burst the membrane. In the case of 
a congenitally deaf child, where the membrane may be perfectly intact and the defect consists 
of some malformation of the inner or middle ear, you should be very careful, for the membrane 
is very thin, thinner than a piece of tissue paper, and if you condense the air into one of those 
hearing-tubes and shout you may burst the membrane. In using the hearing-tube, it is best 
to learn whether the membrane is ruptured or not. If the child has had scarlet fever it is al- 
most certain to be injured ; in cerebro-spinal meningitis it is not so certain, but when the mem- 
brane is ruptured a hearing-tube is of no use. The only thing you can do is to use the audi- 
phone and springs to apply to the bony parts of the head. I feared that the discussion here, 
while it will undoubtedly do a great deal of good, might unintentionally do harm, and I thought 
a word of caution to you before you began to experiment on your pupils might be advisable. 

[See elsewhere for discussion on " Ear-Trumpets."] 

Vice-President Stainer took the chair and President Bell read a paper on ** Line Writing, a 
Modification of Visible Speech,'* 

Mrs. Gertrude Burton, of Washington, read a paper on " Experiments with Line Writing 
and Kindergarten." 

Voted, that all papers not read before the convention, be placed in the hands of the Business 
Committee, with permission to print them according to their discretion. 

Adjourned until 2 p. m. 

Saturday, June 28, 2 p. m. 
President Bell in the chair. 

Miss Caroline A. Yale read a paper on " Some Elementary Language Exercises." 
President Bell : The time draws near when we shall have to separate, and I am sure that no 
one will be more sorry than I to lose sight of all the bright and eager faces that I see before 
me. I hope that we may often have opportunities of meeting again. I like this convention. 
I think that it would do us good occasionally to have a convention of this kind. I think it 
would be a good plan when we adjourn to provide for a similar meeting at- some future time. 
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We know not when we might like to have a little meeting of this kind. It seems to me that 
before we adjourn^ we might make a resolution to provide for such a desire on our part. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Whbreas, It may be advisable for the articulation teachers of America occasionally to 
assemble together in conventions like this, therefore 

Resolved^ That Prof. A. Graham Bell, Miss H. B. Rogers, Miss Sarah Fuller and Mr. D. 
Greenberger, be appointed a committee, to call the next convention of articulation teachers to 
meet at such time and such place as the committee may deem expedient. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this convention are hereby tendered to the press of this ci^ 
for the interest shown in our work by publishing the reports of the proceedings so fully in their 
daily columns. 

Resolvedy That thanks are hereby tendered to the railway officials who have contributed to 
the success of this convention by granting reduced fares to delegates, and that the names of 
the roads be incorporated in the minutes : Adirondack Railway, Baltimore & Ohio, Boston 
& Albany. Bu£Falo, New York & Philadelphia, Chicago & Atlantic, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to Mississippi River points competitive with W., St. L. & P., Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburg. Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land & Marietta, Delaware,' Lackawanna & Western, Detroit, Lansing & Northern, Fitch- 
burg, Grand Rapids & Indiana, Indianapolis & St. Louis, Indiana, Bloomington & Western, 
Lake Erie & Western, Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Louisville & Nashville (Cincinnati to Louisville), Maine Central, Michigan Central, New York 
Central & Hudson River, New York, New Haven & Hartford, New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, New York, West Shore & Buffalo, Ohio & 
Mississippi, Ohio Southern, Pennsylvania* Company, Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis, Scioto Valley, Toledo, Ann 
Arbor & Grand Trunk, Vandalia Line, Virg^inia, Tennessee & Georgia Air-Line, Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific, Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Resolvjedy ITiat the thanks of this convention are hereby tendered to Mr. Dwight L. Elmen- 
dorf. the secretary, for the accurate and faithful discharge of the laborious and confining 
duties assigned to him. 

Resoh'ed^ That the thanks of this convention are hereby tendered to its presiding officers 
for the ability, impartiality, and courtesy that have characterized the discharge of their 
duties. 

Resolved^ That this convention hereby expresses its appreciation of the generous hospitality 
extended to it during its sessions by the board of trustees of the N. Y. Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-mutes, and especially for the considerate, untiring and 
unbounded attentions of the principal and teachers, aided by the matron and associate officers 
of the institution. 

Mr. Greenberger : I think I but faintly express the sentiments of the board of trustees of 
this institution, as well as all my associates, and all the officers of this institution, if I say that 
we have been so highly honored by your accepting our invitation to hold your convention here, 
that we feel as if we were indebted to you for coming here, and that we ought to thank you 
instead of you thanking us. I myself have enjoyed it so much that if I were not afraid you 
would think me selfish and desirous of robbing others of pleasure, I would at once extend an- 
other invitation to this convention to hold its next session here. 

Mr. Redfield, of Utica : I want to say a word. I want to thank the committee 
for having made their invitation broad enough, so that some of us have felt at liberty to come 
here who are not interested as teachers in any way, either of the deaf or otherwise, but to 
whom this subject is of very great interest because the matter has come into our own homes. 
And I want to say for myself, and, I am sure, speaking for others, that the deliberations of the 
convention and all papers read have been of great interest to us, have given us very great en- 
couragement ; and, although I presume you will often have words of encouragement spoken to 
you, I want, for one, to express my appreciation of the difficulties under which you labor, and 
I want to express the hope that you will continue this work of teaching speech to the deaf, 
with the knowledge that if you make that speech but very imperfect you are bringing to many 
homes a joy that you do not enjoy yourselves. 
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Prof. Gordon : I do not rise to offer a resolution, but I presume many here understand my 
personal relation to our work, though I fear that few understand how much my heart is inter- 
ested in this special department ; and I wish that we may all — everyone who has engaged in any 
department whatever of this work, — we shall not lose sight entirely of what is behind us ; may 
press forward with a hope and faith and the confident belief that there is a great future for our 
work in America ; and in connection with that I would urge everyone who is particularly in- 
terested in this work — everyone who has taken part in the proceedings of this convention — 
to bear in mind that we have other conventions to which they are just as welcome as 1 have 
felt to this ; and that in the proceedings of those conventions we hope to have, as we sometimes 
have had in the past, important papers bearing upon many other branches of our work. Many 
of those papers and discussions upon language-teaching and upon discipline, upon all that 
goes to the education of our wards, will be pf profit and of interest to everyone present ; and 
you can do a great deal of good by bringing your views to that convention. I ho^e to see you 
all agam, and in that hope I will refrain from attempting to give my hand to each one of you 
here, because 1 expect to shake hands with almost all of you again. 

President Bell : I am sure that we must all feel intense gratification that the results of this 
convention promise to be productive of so much good. I think we must all feel stimulated and 
encouraged by contact with one another, and I am sure tnat we shall go home with a deeper and 
firmer resolution to do what we can to give speech to the dumb and to teach the deaf to under- 
stand the speech of others. If there are no further remarks before the convention, the time has 
come when we must say good bye. A motion for adjournment is in order. 

Upon motion of Mr. Binner, the convention adjourned sine die. 

DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF, 

Secretary of the Convention. 



TRAINIHG OF ARTICULATIOH TEACHERS. 



The Discussion and Resolutions Adopted. 



Mr. Wines : I have written out some resolutions which I submit for the con- 
sideration of the convention. [For the resolutions offered by Mr. Wines and as 
amended by Mr. dreenberger, see end of discussion.] I do not know that it is 
necessary to make any extended remarks in relation to these resolutions. These 
are the thoughts that have sprung up in my mind as I have listened to the trans- 
actions of this convention, and I presume that there is no teacher of articulation 
present who will not agree to the general proposition that some sort of training 
in the direction I have indicated would be of very great advantage to articulation 
teachers in entering upon a work of so great difficulty as that in which they are 
engaged. 1 am not prepared to talk about the best form. I have submitted 
the resolutions, simply as they lay in my mind, to the judgment of this body. 

President Bell : I am sure we must all thank Mr. Wines for the interest he 
has displayed in the subject of the promotion of articulation, and I shall call for 
remarks on that question. 

Mr. Greenberger : T fully approve of the resolutions offered by our friend, Mr. 
Wines, and hope they will be adopted by this convention, and that the plan pro- 
posed therein will succeed. In seconding these resolutions, I would offer an amend- 
ment. [See end of discussion.] This does not conflict with what is already 
offered. If we can find benevolent friends who will aid such normal schools, 
very well. If we fail in that we may succeed in this. We may induce some if 
not all of the normal schools to introduce some of these branches. Some of 
them are at it already ; maybe more attention will be paid to them. At any 
rate, I don't think there will be any harm in adding this amendment. 

President Bell : 1 think that this subject is the most important one 
that has been brought to our consideration. The success of articulation 
teaching in America will depend upon the teachers. Where are the teachers? 
Our teachers are all fully engaged. Where are we to get more ? Where are we 
to get sufficient training ? 1 think that every member of this convention must 
feel the need of just such a training as is recommended in the resolutions of Mr. 
Wines and also in the amendment offered by Mr. Greenberger. 

The question of the formation of a training school for teachers of the deaf is 
one that is exciting a great deal of attention. So far as it presents itself to my 
mind, I do not like isolation of teachers of the deaf from teachers of the hearing. 
1 prefer the amendment of our friend, Mr. Greenberger. If — but it is an im- 
portant if — if we could induce normal schools to give such a course of instruc- 
tion as is described here it would be of great value. Articulation teachers are 
not confined to the deaf. We have hosts of persons with defective speech, de- 
fects that arise from ignorance of the mechanism of the vocal organs. We have 
hosts of children in our primary schools — children of Irish parents, of German 
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parents, of Italian parents — and there is serious danger of departing from t]|e 
purity of the E relish language, if some steps are not taken to introduce 
articulation teaching into our primary schools. If it were feasible to have in our 
normal training schools of the country such a course as this, institutions and 
schools for the deaf would then have a large number of persons, trained articula- 
tion teachers, from whom selections could be made and to whom instruction 
could be given in those branches that relate sf>ecially to the education of the deaf. 
I am a little doubtful as to whether it is practicable to induce normal training 
schools to adopt such a curriculum ; in which case it seems to me that special 
training schools for articulation teachers of the deaf may be a necessity. I would 
rather avoid anything specially for the deaf. I would rather have it in conjunc- 
tion with the hearing, if possible. 

It seems to me that one feature of Mr. Wines's resolutions should commend 
itself — one special feature that I think has been omitted from Mr. Greenberger's 
amendment, namely, that we commend the subject to the wealthy and benevo- 
lent in the hof>e that they may perceive its imix)rtance and take advantage of the 
opportunity we offer to render a real service to the community. It has apf>eared 
to me possible that from the great interest that has been excited in articulation 
teaching throughout the whole country, and through the influence of this conven- 
tion, that it may be possible to organize an association or society for the promo- 
tion of articulation teaching under the laws of some state with ix)wer to receive 
bequests, collect funds and apply them to the purpose of the promotion of articu- 
lation teaching. In which case such a society might, in some manner, lead to 
the formation of a special training school. I have given my views upon this sub- 
ject. I am willing to endorse the vote of this convention, while I am not in 
favor, personally, of anything specially for the deaf apart from the hearing. I 
want to bring the deaf and the hearing together as much as possible. Still, 
whatever may be the vote of this convention upon these subjects, I myself will 
heartily endorse anything,that will tend to help the teaching of articulation in 
America. 

Mr. Greenberger : I did not mean to ofifer my recommendations as a substitute 
for these resolutions, but as an addition. Besides making every effort to establish 
a special normal school for the training of articulation teachers, I would also, in 
addition to that, recommend that an effort be made to induce as many of the nor- 
mal schools and academies as possible to offer facilities for studying these branches. 
If we do not succeed in inducing them all, we may succeed in some cases. We 
can offer some inducements ; we can tell them : "If your teachers can be trained 
to take positions as articulation teachers in schools or in private families they can 
command good wages." I think soine of the heads of these schools rtiay accept 
the proposition. I endorse every word that is said in these resolutions, and I will 
vote for everything there whether my amendment be added to it or not. 

Vice-President Stainer : As I have already had the privilege of being allowed 
to address you from the College at Ealing, and as this is a subject in connection with 
training, I feel it my duty as an associate of that college to stand here and say a 
few words. There is a common saying that *' beggars must not be choosers." 
In this matter I feel that I am a beggar. I have begged others to train teachers 
for me simply because with 250 children, scattered over eight dififerent centres of 
London, and with the suf>ervision of the teachers in the School Board of London, 
together with the voluntary work that I have undertaken, it is impossible for me 
to train teachers as I want to for that work. It is true I can occasionally give 
them a lecture or instruction in classes, but I consider that the training a teacher 
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of the deaf ought to receive before she enters on to the work can only be attained 
at a college for such teachers. Now, we have in I^ndon two such colleges. 
The one that I have received the greatest amount of work from is the one that 
I represent, the College of Ealing, founded by Mr. Ackers. The other college 
is one in Fitzroy Square, founded by Mr. Wm. Van Praagh, who was well known 
there and in this country. Now I send teachers to both those institutions. 
They are very dififerent in their nature. The one is a special college for training 
teachers and lays itself out for that special work. It has pupils of the educated 
classes on whom the students can obtain a certain amount of experience. The 
other training college in Fitzroy Square, although originally established as a col- 
lege, developed itself more into a day school and has a number of pupils, I think 
60 or 70 ; and, therefore, the principal of that college, I presume, is in a some- 
what similar condition to myself. He takes my pupils and trains thena, but he 
has a great deal of other work to do and, therefore, I have occasion to believe 
that the curriculum of one college dififers from the other. Now the proposition 
before you is to establish a special college for training teachers, and I presume it 
is on the principle of the Ealing College that such a one as he has in his mind 
may be founded. Then, on the other hand, there have been remarks about a 
normal school. Well, in a normal school — that is, a school with 50, 60 or up to 
100 children — teachers can be trained and have experience at the same time. 
It seems to me better calculated to train teachers than the special college that 
teaches them theory and small practice, having few pupils. I am only speaking 
for myself and am not wishing to direct your wishes in these two matters, only 
the experience that I have gained I will submit to you. The teachers that I 
want to my mind should be ready to take a class at once and teach that class 
with a visit and inspection from me. Each one of my teachers ought to be thor- 
oughly qualified, and for that qualification a considerable amount of training, a 
considerable amount of lecturing and theory, and also a considerable amount of 
practice would be highly beneficial to render a teacher fit to attend one of my 
classes. Now the teachers, who get that experience, are very quickly snapped 
up. I have nominated and engaged half the teachers who have been already 
trained at Ealing, and this session I intend to add four or five more if I can get 
them, but they are very quickly taken up, especially by rich people who have deaf 
children. I have lost in that way four or five teachers in the last year. As di- 
rector of these schools. I must have some means' of having teachers trained. As 
to which direction it should go in I cannot give a decided opinion, as you see 
I use the two colleges of a somewhat different character. All I want is teachers 
that are thoroughly trained, ready to put into my school. 

I think these remarks are justifiable, as I am inclined to think, since I have 
been here, that the tendency of the government in this country is toward the 
establishment of day schools. Now if day schools are established, of course 
some different principles would have to be adopted. My experience of ten 
years in the London day schools 1 offer to you for what it is worth. 

President Bell : I would just add to the remarks that I have already made one 
thing that I think is of imix)rtance — one objection to the suggestion of a train- 
ing college, — that is, that any training college specially for the deaf would lead 
to uniformity in our methods of teaching. I do not believe that uniformity is a 
good thing. I would rather see diversity ; a healthy difference of opinion is 
what makes progress : the discussion and discovery of errors. From errors we 
advance, and by the discussion of our errors we improve. Now these subjects 
that are mentioned are prerequisites of teachers of articulation. Before they 
commence to study to teach the deaf they ought to know something about vocal 
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physiology — all that is known about sound. If we could have some place in 
this country — and there is not one at present — where these subjects could be 
studied, and where we could have a large number of young men and young wo- 
men who have studied the mechanism of speech, then there might be added to 
that curriculum a special department of the deaf, so that we could select from 
the large number who have acquired a knowledge of physiology a small number 
of the best to be trained in the method of teaching the deaf, and then we could 
require of them practice by being sent into the different institutions. 

Mr. Wines : I would like to explain my position a little. I don't want to 
take up the time of the convention. In the first place, I want it distinctly under- 
stood that in ofifering these resolutions I do not mean to express any preference 
for what is known as the articulate system of teaching deaf-mutes as compared 
with the method of teaching by gesture or by the sign -language. That is a sub- 
ject that I do not mean to touch either in the resolutions or in any remarks I 
may have to offer, but I suppose from what I have heard said that all the 
teachers of the deaf are agreed that some deaf-mutes can be taught to articulate, 
and that the only question which is before us in this convention is how many of 
them can be taught to articulate, and what is the best method of accomplishing 
the result which we all have in view. 

Now, when I listened to Prof. Porter's paper last night, although I count my- 
self a reasonably intelligent and well-informed man, I felt that I was extremely 
ignorant. I was entirely beyond my depth. I did not know what he was talk- 
ing about, and I wondered to myself whether there were not some here who were 
in the same condition as myself. I doubt whether even those who are teaching 
articulation could follow Prof. Porter's elaborate description of the mechanism 
of speech, or comprehend your [Prof. Bell's] own able, clear and forcible obser- 
vations on that paper ; and I said to myself, if I need instruction Lsuppose other 
people do, and if I were going to teach articulation I should feel that I should 
want to comprehend that subject. Then my mind reverted to these other sub- 
jects, and 1 said these ought to be taught to teachers, but how and where can 
they receive such instruction ? My friend, Mr. Greenberger, thinks that they can 
be taught in ordinary normal schools. That may be, and if so I should be very 
glad indeed to see it done ; but I have had a good deal of knowledge of normal 
schools. The normal schools of- our State were under my supervision for a term 
of years, and I became very familiar with their whole working. I don't know 
about New York or any other State, but in the State of Illinois I am quite sure 
no attention wpuld be paid to a resolution of that character. The schools are 
sustained by appropriations from the State treasury ; they will pay the salaries 
of just so many teachers and no more ; all the places are filled and there would 
be no more money available for these purposes, and the Legislature would not 
make any more appropriations for them ; so that, as far as the State of Illinois 
is concerned, 1 don't think there is anything to be hoped for by introducing into 
the normal schools the teaching of vocal gymnastics, lip-reading, etc. 

Another thought is that these teachers — and I cannot express the pleasure I 
feel in looking into the faces of these ladies, so intelligent, so earnest and so de- 
voted — I feel that these ladies are devoted during the greater part of the 
year to teaching ; they are doing it partly for love and partly for money ; 
they are making their living out of it. They have not the time to leave their schools 
during the winter months and attend the normal schools, but if there were sum- 
mer institutions, I think some of them would be glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity, and I thought it not impossible that if this matter was brought to 
the attention of rich men who are anxious to improve the condition of the human 
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race, but who do not know what to do with their money — there are some who 
want to do something that has never been done before — and if one should find 
that he could distinguish himself by establishing a school of this character, there 
is a little element of vanity in human nature which would make this practical, I 
think. I sympathize with what Prof. Bell has said, that it is important to make 
as little distinction as possible between those who are deaf and those not deaf, 
and to bring them all into association one with the other ; and if it can be done 
through the normal schools I am perfectly willing, and I should be glad to have 
the experiment tried. I should feel out with one hand for the normal schools 
and with the other for the rich man. On this subject of making distinctions be- 
tween the deaf and those who are able to hear, I want to make one general re- 
mark. I always feel when I come to a convention of deaf-mute instructors as 
if they did not want me there. I have no reason to think so on account of any 
personal treatment I have ever received from any superintendent or teacher, but 
I know there is a general fefeling on the part of teachers that they wish their 
schools connected with the educational and not with the charitable institutions, 
and because I have the word " charity " stamped upon my back they don't like 
to see me around. The fact is, that I take an interest in that work, and I expect 
to continue to do so ; and I expect to continue whether you want me or not. 
My general observation on this subject among the paupers and criminal and deaf 
is that the same principle applies to all of them. If you want to treat an insane 
man properly you must treat him as if you forgot that he was insane. The same 
with the criminal. If you want to treat a pauper properly you must seem to for- 
get that he is a pauper and act as if he was on a financial footing with yourself ; 
and if you want to treat a deaf-mute properly you must forget that he is a deaf- 
mute and treat him just the same as any other Juman being. I may say the same 
with regard to the ladies. You should forget that they are ladies and remember 
that they are human beings. If you want to treat men properly you must forget 
all that is individual and peculiar and specific that is connected with them, and 
remember only the common manhood which you have with them ; and the more 
fully you appreciate that you stand upon the same level of manhood the greater 
will be your success in dealing with man and with woman. 

Mr. Greenberger : In connection with this subject, I should like to have some 
information from you, Mr. President, in regard to the school of vocal physiology in 
Boston. I should like to know the objects of that school, how it is supported, and 
how large a number is in attendance, what the students intend to do after they leave 
the school, etc. I understand that a good many of the students of that school 
become articulation teachers, and possibly another amendment to this amend- 
ment might be desirable. I should like to have some information on that. 

President Bell : I am afraid I shall be unable to satisfy you on that point. A 
number of years ago the Boston University established in connection with its de- 
partments a school of oratory under the leadership of the late lamented Lewis B. 
Monroe, of Boston ; and every articulation teacher, whether a teacher of the deaf 
or a teacher of the hearing, should remember with gratitude the labors of Prof. 
Monroe. He established this school of oratory in connection with the Boston 
University for the study of just these subjects, — for the study of elocution, the 
study of the mechanism of the voice, the study of vocal physiology ; and from 
the pupils of that school were selected a class to have special instruction from me 
and from others regarding the special needs of the deaf ; and from that class 
were drawn many of the articulation teachers that we have present in this con- 
vention. ' Byt a few years ago an important event led to my withdrawal from the 
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active work of instruction in the School of Oratory — the invention of the speak- 
ing telephone. Another important event destroyed the School of Oratory — the 
death of Lewis B. Monroe. The special department for the instruction of 
teachers in the subject of Visible Speech was for some time carried on, and I 
rather think still is carried on, but not in connection with any school of oratory 
or in connection with the University, by my late colleague, Prof. Alonzo Butter- 
field. I hoped to have seen him here in this convention ; but not having actually 
been engaged in the work myself for a number of years, I am really unable to 
give the condition of this school. If the School of Oratory were still in existence, 
you would have the very thing you want, but it is all dead. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Wines were as follows : 

Resolved^ That for the improvement of the condition of the deaf who are sus- 
ceptible of instruction in spoken language, nothing is more essential than the 
establishment and maintenance of a training school for teachers of the deaf. 

Resolved^ That the curriculum of such a school should include the anatomy 
and physiology of the organs of speech and hearing ; vocal gymnastics ; speech- 
reading ; the elementary laws of sound ; the methods of testing and developing 
latent hearing, when it exists ; English orthography and orthoepy, in their special 
relation to the deaf : and the art of imparting a knowledge of articulate speech to 
the deaf and to the semi-deaf. 

Resolved^ That a school of instruction for teachers in articulation might be 
made partially self-sustaining, but that in order to secure for it permanence and 
the highest possible degree of usefulness, an endowment is essential. 

Resolved, That we commend the subject to the wealthy and benevolent, in the 
hope that they may perceive its importance and take advantage of the opportunity 
here afforded to render a real service to humanity. 

The amendment by Mr. Greenberger was as follows : 

Whereas, A knowledge of these branches must prove of great, usefulness to 
teachers of the common schools also, in enabling them to remove the defects 
which are quite frequently found in the utterance of the pupils of the common 
schools, therefore 

Resolved, That normal schools, seminaries and all similar institutions of learn- 
ing, the graduates of which intend to become teachers, be petitioned to offer 
facilities for the study of the above-named branches. 

Resolved, That a committee of three, of which the president of this con- 
vention shall be a member, be requested to devise such means as, in their judg- 
ment, shall best secure the objects of these resolutions. 

The resolutions as amended were adopted. 

The following comniittee was appointed : 

Rev. F. D. Wines, Mr. David Greenberger, Prof. A. Graham Bell. 
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Mr. Greenberger : Mr. President, I may state thaf" in this instruction, we 
have been experimenting with all the ear-trumpets we could get hold of ; and 
I have found that while some will hear better with one, others will derive more 
benefit from the use of a different kind of an ear-trumpet. I have here a few 
specimens of trumpets. 

[Mr. Greenberger exhibited a number of different kinds of ear-trumpets.] 

Prof. Gordon : I regret to take even a minute of this valuable time, but in be- 
ginning these experimertts in reference to teaching the hearing, some may be dis- 
appointed by the child's not recognizing the sound — not giving it at once ; and 
I trust you will not be discouraged by that fact. I have experimented a little 
where I ran over in my own mind some vowel sounds, and I put some numbers — 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5 — on a slate, and 1 told them I should skip about on the numbers, 
and I wished them to repeat the number whenever I pointed to the sound. I'hey 
could not do this ; but I think it was ten out of eleven or twelve who gave those 
sounds after half an hour's practice, although they could not repeat them at all ; 
probably they could afterward be taught what those were. 

Mr. Binner : Has anyone here in the convention heard of a new appliance 
which is said to have been made or invented in Italy — an ear-trumpel, some- 
thing which is said to be based upon the latest scientific principles? I think Dr. 
Briicke, of Vienna, is in some way interested in it. A physician friend of mine 
in Milwaukee told me that he was going to Europe in a few weeks, and would 
take pains to find out all about it, and let me know. 

Miss Rogers : I would like to ask Mr. Greenberger if he can tell which one of 
those ear-trumpets has seemed to help the largest number of children. 

Mr. Greenberger : I do not think there is any one better than the rest. 

Secretary Elmendorf : I would like to ask Mr. Greenberger if he does not 
think the long, flexible tube has proved more beneficial than anything else — I 
mean in all respects. I think, as far as I have been able to experiment, that the 
hearing capabilities are about on a par with all of them ; but I think the long 
tube is the best because you can apply it to the child's own talking. 

Miss Worcester : Last year, about twice a week during the year, I tested the 
possibility of hearing of every child who came under my care. 1 found a num- 
ber of instances in which children, who showed no power to imitate sound and 
who did not gain any during the course of my experiments, showed in one ear a great 
sensitiveness. It made me rather anxious at the time, and I want to ask whether, 
under those circumstances, one who experiments ignorantly ought to consider 
that it was a case for an aurist before going on with the experiments — whether 
there is not danger of doing harm to the child ? 

Vice-President Stainer : I should be very much pleased to tell Miss Worcester 
what I have done in that direction. You all know that I have a large practice 
of children under my charge, and for whom I am responsible, not only in the 
schools but also in the homes. I speak more particularly about the homes ; those 
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children I feel responsible for. I have myself made some experiments and found 
that children with a very slight sound have been very much frightened : and, of 
course, it frightened me also ; and lest I should make experiments to the detri- 
ment of these children, I have consulted with one of our best aurists, Mr. Len- 
nox Browne, a very well-known aurist, and a man who has written books on the 
subject and who may be consulted with advantage in any cases of deafness. He 
has rendered me very great assistance in this respect in pointing me out cases 
where I might experiment without any dahger, and having done so myself, I 
think I may venture to recommend such a course in any case where there is a 
fear. Mr. Lennox Browne has kindly allowed me to attach his name to the list 
of my honorary officers. 

President Bell : I have noticed a number of cases similar to that mentioned by 
Miss Worcester. I have no experience to guide me as to what to do. The 
painful sense exhibited is an evidence that there is a sense of hearing, and I 
think I should be interested to know the results of careful experiments in such 
cases to develop the sense of hearing under the advice of an aurist. I don't 
think that in such cases you could do anything except by very gentle means. 
I would not have any shouting or anything of that kind. But there are facts 
which seem to indicate that the hearing may be developed. I will tell you an 
incident that in itself is very interesting. When, in 1872, I desired to have one 
or two pupils to experiment upon, I was very much interested in a little girl from 
Chicago, whose name I now forget — a congenital deaf-mute — and arrange- 
ments were made with her parents to send her to me for instruction in articula- 
tion, in Boston. She never made her appearance ; but some months afterward I 
received a letter from her father explaining the cause. He said that shortly after 
he had been in Boston this little girl had experienced very painful sensations in 
her ear, and finally was taken with convulsions and was very ill, and the doctor, 
on being called in and observing the girl, expressed the opinion that the child 
could hear ; that it was a sudden case of restoration of hearing. It was discov- 
ered that the convulsions or agitations occurred when a lumbering cart or om-' 
nibus would pass the door, and she was observed to watch with her eyes the 
persons who spoke in the room. The doctor gave it as his opinion that there 
was no real illness ; that it was a case of the developing of hearing, and that, as 
she had never heard sounds before, it frightened her. The child was taken to 
the country, on the doctor's advice ; and, in the course of three or four months, 
it was evident that she was learning to speak. So I lost mv pupil, but she gained 
her hearing. I am sorry I don't remember the name, because it was one of the 
very few authentic cases of the recovering of hearing by a deaf-mute. When she 
came to me, she was about five or six years of age. 

Secretary Elmendorf : I should like to mention a case that occurred in my class 
this last year. There was a boy who had been in this institution 8 or 9 years, 
when he tried the ear-trumpet. The resulting pains, when words were spoken 
into his ear in an ordinary tone of voice, lasted until the next day. Mr. Cireen- 
berger and myself were very much troubled, and the teachers were cautioned not 
to speak loud. This boy had a very heavy ,voice, and no matter what we would 
do, he would talk in a voice that was very disagreeable. Mr. Greenberger got 
an idea that the boy's voice could be trained by that ear-trumpet. lie held the 
trumpet to the boy's ear and told him to speak into it. He did so and the boy 
jumped away. He became afraid of the trumpet, and it got so that when I 
wanted him to lower his voice, I would simply point out the trumpet, and he 
would speak in a low tone. He got the idea that his voice hurt hearing people 
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just as much as it did himself. He is gradually overcoming this harsh tone ; 
and in this way we have trained that boy to modulate his voice and speak in a 
soft, pleasant tone. 

Vice-President Stainer : Just one word on this very interesting topic. I should 
like some record to be taken of a few of these special cases. A child was sent to 
me from New Zealand, and I had that child for some little time as an experi- 
ment. The child was feeble-minded, but its hearing was very acute. Its sense 
of hearing was so acute that the child could hear sounds that no one else could 
hear. Very often it would suddenly start, and those who were with it would im- 
agine that there had been some sound made in the house. Very shortly after- 
ward it would be found that something had happened in a row of houses near 
by : — that there had been a cat crying, or something of that kind. The sense 
of hearing was so acute that if you only whispered in the child's ear the pain 
would be very great. 

Secretary Elmendorf : I will state that this boy, although I tried Prof. Gor- 
don's idea of seeing whether he would recognize the same sound again, has never 
been able to get the sound of my voice through the ear-trumpet. I would ask 
him what it was I said with the trumpet, and he would say, '* I don't know." 

Mr. Greenberger : I would like to mention a very interesting case. Last 
Thursday morning I had a little German boy here on the platform. He came 
to us last September. He had been three years in an institution for deaf-mutes 
in Germany. He was reported to me to be totally deaf, and I considered him 
so for some time. When I tested him with the ear-trumpet, I found that his ear 
was very sensitive. It was very painful to him, and his voice was even harsher 
and more disagreeable than the boy Mr. Elmendorf mentioned. I tried to cure 
him of this harsh voice in the same way, by practicing persistently with this flex- 
ible ear-trumpet. He finally developed hearing enough, so that I might carry 
on conversation in an ordinary tone of voice behind his back. I considered him 
totally deaf. His mother thought he was totally deaf, and the teachers of the 
school where he was three years in Germany considered him totally deaf ; but, 
by using the trumpet in this way, he developed hearing in such a degree that 
now he hears the ordinary voice. It is strange that those two boys, the one that 
Mr. Elmendorf mentioned and the one that I mentioned with the loudest and 
most disagreeable voice in the school — it is strange that both of them should 
have such sensitive hearing. There may be some connection. A good many 
deaf people speak in a very low voice, and there are others who will shout at you. 
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It is a noble cause in which we are engaged, and it is gratifying to see the 
interest that is manifested by the large gathering in the work of giving, as it 
were, speech to the dumb and hearing to the deaf. We have delegates from all 
p»arts of this country. We are honored by the presence of the Rev. Mr. 
Stainer, a delegate from the London (Eng.) School Board, who has crossed the 
Atlantic to be present with us on this occasion, and to give us the benefit of his 
counsels as a teacher of over forty years' experience, and who has come here to 
see what we are doing, what we have been doing, and what we hope to do for 
the instruction of the deaf. 

Few people have any conception of the prevalence of deafness in this country. 
A few days ago I looked over one of the circulars of information of the National 
Bureau of Education on the causes of deafness, and I met with this statement, 
that not more than five persons out of every hundred in our population have 
unimpaired hearing ! Such a statement as that at first sight seems almost in- 
credible. Ninety-five per cent, of the total population of the country are pre- 
sumed in this circular to have hearing impaired in a greater or less degree. Dr. 
Sexton, who made an examination of the hearing of 570 pupils in the public 
schools of New York, reported that thirteen per cent, of the children he examined 
had the hearing power of one or both ears afifected. If such statements as these 
are to be relied upon, how is it that we meet with comparatively few persons that 
are deaf ? I think that the explanation will be found in the fact that we do not 
call a person deaf unless the infirmity affects both ears. A person may lose the 
hearing of one «ar entirely and not be termed deaf. It is only when the hear- 
ing of both ears is affected that we call the person even hard of hearing. 

Now, I direct your attention to a very curious fact in regard to those persons 
who are hard of hearing. They are very numerous in the country. THere is 
hardly a man or woman in this assembly who, has not one or more friends deaf, 
or hard of hearing. The curious fact that I would direct your attention to is 
this : these friends of yours, who are hard of hearing, are nearly all adults. 
Where are the little children that are hard of hearing ? Has anyone seen a child 
with an ear-tube or trumpet ? If not, why not ? Is deafness of this character 
confined to adults ? Is it a mark of advancing old age ? Where are the children 
who are deaf ? Now comes a curious point : we find no children who are deaf 
except those we term deaf-mutes. Deafness in childhood seems to produce 
dumbness. A child of five or six years of age, who can talk as well as you or I, 
becomes deaf from scarlet fever, or from cerebro-spinal meningitis, and after a 
little while his speech becomes imperfect, and finally vanishes — he becomes a 
deaf-mute. A child, who is bom deaf, never naturally articulates. A strange 
fallacy has arisen in the public mind that dumbness is due to some defect in the 
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vocal organs. No such defect exists. I have myself examined the vocal organs 
of over 400 deaf-mutes, without discovering any other peculiarities than are to be 
found in the population at large. In Germany, all the deaf-mutes, so-called, are 
taught to speak, and in Italy, nearly all. In Germany, all are taught to under- 
stand the utterances of their friends by watching the movements of the vocal or- 
gans. There is no reason in nature why the perfect mouths of the deaf children 
of this country may not be educated to produce as perfect sounds as the mouths 
of other people. There are difficulties in the way : it is our duty to overcome 
those difficulties. It is for us to devise means whereby we can make more per- 
fect the artificial speech that we teach our pupils. Already through your efforts 
we have nearly 2,000 deaf-mutes in our schools and institutions, who are being 
taught to speak, but there are more than 4,000 for whom no efforts are being 
made. I take these statements from the recent report of the Clarke Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The majority of the deaf and dumb in the United States are not yet taught 
to speak. In Europe the case is different. It is well known to all who are 
here, that in the majority of our schools and institutions articulation is taught. 
In some of our schools, articulation and speech-reading afre used as the means of 
communication between teachers and pupils. In other of our institutions, though 
articulation is taught, it is taught as an accomplishment, and the general edu- 
cation of the pupils (and the medium of communication is an artificial medium) 
is either by a manual alphabet, or by writing, or by signs. I find from the 
Atnerican Annals of the Deaf and Dumb — the official organ of teachers of the 
deaf and dumb of this country — that in 1882 there were 48 institutions and 
schools in the country, in which articulation was not used as a means of com- 
munication, but in which articulation was taught to a few of the pupils, and 
there were only thirteen schools in which articulation and speech-reading formed 
the medium of communication bet wees the pupils. The 48 institutions con- 
tained 7,000 pupils, and the thirteen oral schools contained 734. But if we ex- 
amine the case in Europe it is very different. Out of 338 institutions outside of 
this country, no less than 226 are oral schools, containing 12,512 pupils, all of 
whom are taught to speak and to understand the speech of others by watching 
the movements of the mouth ; while only in 75 institutions, containing a little 
under 5,000 pupils, are articulation and speech-reading not used as a means of 
communication. It is, therefore, evident that we have a great deal to do in this 
country. The vast majority of the deaf children of Europe are taught to speak, 
and why should not we teach ours ? 

It may be interesting to recall the fact that at the commencement of this cen- 
tury, there was no school for deaf children in the whole of the United States. It 
was in the year 18 17 that the first institution, or American Asylum at Hartford, 
Conn., was opened. At that time, people had so little idea of the numbers of 
deaf and dumb, that it was thought that one school would be enough for the deaf 
children of the whole country. So this institution was opened under the direct 
patfonage of Congress, as a school at which we were to collect the deaf children 
of the United States. But it was soon seen that one school could not accommo- 
date the pupils that made their appearance, so that different State governments 
took action, and in different States institutions were established under the control 
of the boards of State charities, in which the deaf-mutes of the State were to be 
collected. 

The American Asylum in Hartford was the first national school, and as new 
centres of instruction sprang up, the teachers of the American Asylum naturally 
became the first principals of the State institutions. But the State institutions 
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and the national institutions have proved insufficient to accommodate the num- 
bers of deaf children that require education, and of late years there has been a 
tendency for the boards of education of the cities to take action, and city schools — 
day schools — have sprung up in the large centres of population, and there is 
every indication that such schools will increase very rapidly. In these schools, 
children live at home and attend school simply for the purposes of education. 
But, in addition to the national schools, the State institutions and the city 
schools, a number of smaller schools due to private interest have been estab- 
lished in this country, so that to-day in the United States we have 58 insti- 
tutions or schools for the education of the deaf, containing a little more than 
7,000 pupils. But this is not enough to meet the requirements. As has been 
stated by the Rev. Mr. Wines, the United States census of 1880 has startled us 
with the information that nearly as many pupils as there are in nearly all our in- 
stitutions and private schools put together, are growing up without any educa- 
tion whatever, and immediate action has to be taken in order to accommodate 
these little ones. 

One great difficulty which arises is : where are you going to get teachers ? 
Our teachers are busily employed. Our articulation teachers have more work 
than they can do. I myself have had applications from institutions and from 
private families for articulation teachers. I cannot find articulation teachers dis- 
engaged. There is every indication that immediate provision must be made for 
the education of a large mass of deaf children who are growing up in our midst 
in ignorance. 

In regard to this convention, I think that its chief objects are two in number. 
First, the improvement of the methods of teaching speech to the deaf, so that 
we may get better speech, — that they may speak better, may understand better. 
Second, the devising of means to promote the cause of articulation, so that we 
shall have a larger percentage of deaf children taught to speak and to understand 
the speech of others. Plans will be proposed for this purpose. One of the plans 
that will be proposed for the advancement of the methods of teaching speech, 
will be to efifect a permanent organization of the workers in this field. I believe 
that it will be proposed in this convention, that the convention of American in- 
structors that will meet in the course of two weeks, shall form a subsection of 
articulation, so that the teachers of articulation may meet together, and discuss 
and improve their methods of teaching speech to the deaf, I throw this out now 
as a suggestion that you may all think of it. It may come up later in the course 
of the convention. That is one course that may be pursued for improving our 
methods of teaching speech to the deaf. 

In regard to the promotion of the cause of articulation and the increase in the 
percentage of our pupils, who will be taught to speak and to understand the 
speech of others, I understand that it will be proposed in this convention that an 
organization shall be effected of the friends of the deaf ; that a national associa- 
tion of persons interested in articulation and speech-reading and in the promotion 
of the cause, be formed with power to collect funds, and that the money so col- 
lected shall be expended in various ways in promoting the cause of articulation, 
especially in the dissemination of information among the parents of deaf children, 
that they may learn the glorious news tliat their children can be taught to speak ; 
that they may learn the names of the institutions and the schools in the country, 
where they may go and verify the statements that are made. 

1 also throw this out simply as a suggestion that you may all think over these 
matters. They will probably come up in due course in the proceedings of the 
convention. 
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Brothers and Sisters and Friends : A few letters have been read from absen- 
tees, and I am somewhat disappointed in not hearing more from the United 
Kingdom; which you have done me the honor to place me on this platform, I 
presume, to represent. I feel that my only title to this honor lies in my being a 
humble teacher of the deaf. As the only representative of the United Kingdom 
present, then, I am disappointed in not hearing read more letters from other 
fellow-workers with myself. I am sure it must be an unintentional oversight. I 
have, by word of mouth, been asked to give expression to the hearty feehngs of 
co6peration which we feel in England, and especially from Mr. Ackers, the 
founder of our college at Ealmg, of which I have the privilege of being an asso- 
ciate ; Mr. Van Praagh, and other workers in the cause. Dr. Buxton, for in- 
stance, I believe, is very well known in this part of the world. His heart is 
always with us ; he has the pen of a ready writer, and is always able and willing 
to help. 

You have done me the honor to make me your vice-president, and I can only 
say that I will endeavor to perform what little duty may be required of me to 
the best of my ability. Perhaps some of you know that I have been a teacher 
from childhood. I began to teach forty years ago. I have always been a teacher 
of articulation. For seven years, I may say, I taught nothing else but the sounds 
of the English language to deaf children. It is true that the manual alphabet 




with, dispensing with motions and using speech alone, and, in numerous instances, 
I was successful. I was encouraged by that to take steps to establish an infant 
school, which was rather a hobby with me at that time, five and twenty years ago, — 
to have an infant school where the children could be taught very young, and I am 
still impressed with the importance of that point — so much so that I hope, in a very 
short time, to make efforts in I,ondon, as I did in London and Manchester from 1859 
to 1866, to organize aprimary or infant school, because I can see that to teach chil- 
dren speech, who are deaf, is a much more difficult task than it is to teach hearing 
children. Hearing children begin to speak from their infancy. It is very well 
to say that it is easier to begin at a later age. I grant all that'; but, my friends, 
I hope you will agree with me that the more difficult our task the more we ought 
to desire it, and the more credit we shall gain, and the more satisfaction to our- 
selves. If it is any more difficult to teach a child of four than a child of ten, I 
don't consider the question, but which will benefit that child most, teaching it 
from the age of four years or from the age of ten. It is our duty to do the best 
we can for our pupils. If a child is brought to me, as they commonly now are 
every week, fresh cases, and I am asked what I can do for that child, and I hesi- 
tate, knowing the difficulty there is in teaching such a child — perhaps it is a little 
weak in intellect ; perhaps not altogether as bright as I should like to see all 
children — yet I say to myself, I should like to see this child taught to speak, 
and I tell the friends of the family so, and in doing that I say to myself : If that 
child can be taught to speak, it is my duty to teach it. Every child that is dumb, 
or wants hearing, can be taught to speak, and ought to be taught to speak. 
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The method of teaching articulation and lip-reading to deaf-mutes is usually 
called the German method. It did not originate in Germany, nor was it in- 
vented by a native of that country, yet the Germans well deserve the honor of 
its being named after them, because they were the first to introduce it in their 
schools for the deaf, and have done more to develop it and bring it into general 
use than any other nation. I yield to none in my admiration of that system, 
and of the results which the German teachers have accomplished. Nevertheless 
I have come to the conclusion that the oral method as practised in Germany may 
be found well adapted for the schools of Holland, Switzerland, Austria, and all 
other European countries, but it will never answer to the requirements of the 
oral schools of America. The considerations that led me to this conclusion are 
the following : 

It is a well-known fact that the sons of English husbandmen, for instance, 
hardly ever rise above the condition of their fathers, and it is almost unheard of 
that the son of a peasant of continental Europe ever becomes anything but a 
peasant. The children of the great majority of the middle and lower classes of 
European nations go to school till they are twelve or thirteen years old, then the 
boys are put to work in the fields or shops, and those of the girls who do not 
share a similar fate but are allowed to remain at home and help their mothers in 
the kitchen, etc., may consider themselves very lucky indeed. The education, 
which these children are expected to get in the common schools, must needs be 
very rudimentary. But in this great republic, where we have no peasantry and 
no pauper labor, and where education is more general among the people than in 
any European country, our public schools are expected to afford facilities to 
their pupils for acquiring an education, which in Europe can be acquired only 
in higher institutions of learning. Since here, as well as there, the object of in- 
stitutions for the deaf must be made to conform with tiiat of the common schools 
for hearing children, an American system of educating deaf-mutes, by means of 
articulation and lip-reading, must be as distinct from the German method, as the 
American system of signs is from the f>ench method. Besides learning to 
speak and read the lips, our pupils must acquire a good command of the English 
language, and a thorough knowledge of all the branches that hearing children 
study in the common and high schools. If all American instructors of the rieaf 
will use their best efforts in this behalf, I do not doubt in the least, that in due 
time we shall have a uniform American system which will enable us to do all that 
is required of us and do it well. 
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I shall now give you an outline of the plan which lately has been adopted in 
this institution and by which we try to solve the problems before us.* 

1. The German process of beginning by teaching the mute to give the powers 
of the letters of the alphabet was discarded. We commence with simple words 
like papa^ mamay toe, eye, pie, tea, shoe, no, etc. The hearing child does not 
acquire control of his vocal organs and learn to speak by practising on blows 
and hisses like /, f, s, sh, etc., but tries at once to say such words as I have 
just mentioned ; and our little mutes, too, find less difficulty in pronouncing the 
word papa, for instance, as a whole, than to give each of the elements of this 
word separately. 

2. The German plan of teaching articulation, lip-reading and writing 
simultaneously, is not practised here any longer for the following reason : The 
hearing child does not learn to write until years after he has learned to speak 
and think in spoken language. Since our pupils do not completely master the 
language of their country till they have learned to think in it, it seems indis- 
pensably necessary that spoken words should be made the direct and only repre- 
sentatives of ideas from the very beginning, and that writing should be treated 
as a secondar}* mode only of expressing thought. If I could fully carry out my 
ideas, I should not begin to teach my pupils to write till they have learned to 
speak so well as to be able to express themselves on ordinary topics as readily 
as hearing children do, when they enter school. By such a course we could not 
fail to accomplish the most important object of our method, viz. : to teach the 
pupil to think in spoken language. But it would be too difficult for parents and 
the general public to see the propriety of ha^^ng a child go to school three or 
four years, before he begins to learn to read and write. I, therefore, adopted a 
plan by which some Italian articulation teachers try to compromise the matter 
and teach writing at first as a mechanical art only in special lessons, not show- 
ing the connection between spoken and written words until the former have been 
thoroughly mastered. In all the lower classes of this institution, the pupils 
learn a new word or phrase through lip-reading only, and are not taught how to 
write it till days and sometimes weeks afterward, when they use it correctly and 
thereby give evidence that they have thoroughly understood it. This pro- 
cess is persistently followed out in teaching words that hearing persons are apt 
to learn through the ear, but not wth technical terms or such expressions as are 
usually acquired from books by anybody. 

3. By using the word-method in teaching reading or writing, we obviate all 
the difficulties which deaf articulators experience on account of the irregularities 
of English spelling, if other methods are followed. In order to teach the pupil 
how to read the word edge, for instance, we do not call to his attention that this 
word is composed of four letters, e-J-g-e, and that it would be more sensible if it 
were spelled with two only, \nz. : e-j \ but we present this word to him as a whole 
and make him conceive and remember it as such. If a child lost its hearing 
after it has learned to speak, the vocabular}-, which it has on entering school, 
even if this vocabular)' consist of a few words only that are but half intelligible, 
is used as the foundation upon which the stnicture of spoken language is made 
to rest. The word-method and the natural system of teaching language are ad- 
mirably adapted to enable such children to retain their speech and natural voices. 

♦ I hope you will notice that I have taken particular pains to emphasiztr the word " try ** in 
the last sentence, and not do me the injustice of thinking for one moment that 1 intend to give 
the impression that we hnvi solved the problem of devising such a nc^tional system as seems to 
be required. 
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If the German method is used, these children have to spend weeks and some- 
times months in learning how to g^ve the sounds of the letters of the alphabet. 
Before this articulation drill is ov6r, they usually have forgotten any words that 
they could say on entering school, and the naturalness of their voices has be- 
come irretrievably lost. 

4. Every available means is used to develop the hearing of the semi-deaf. I 
find that those who come under this head usually are able to distinguish certain 
sounds of speech through the ear, but fail to recognize others. They usually 
can say a few words on entering school, but speak these imperfectly only, be>- 
cause they do not jearn to imitate those of the elementary sounds that they can- 
not hear. Tiierefore, they do not acquire language through the ear, and have 
to be taught to speak by means of lip-reading like totally deaf children. But 
after they have become familiar with spoken words, they can learn to recognize 
them through the ear. For if they distinguish only some of the elements of a 
word, they supply the rest from the context and thus understand the whole of it. 

5. I do not place books into the hands of beginners, because if they study 
language from books, it is apt to become a dead language with them. They 
seem to know it by sight only, as it were, but hardly ever get on "speaking 
terms " with it. If it is to become a living tongue with them as it is with us, it 
seems necessary that we should make our method conform to the natural course 
by which we acquired it, instead of attempting to teach from books. After 
three or four years, when the pupils have become sufficiently advanced in the use 
of speech, we introduce, first, an ordinary school reader, then a simple book on 
geography, history, etc., so that, in due time, we give instruction in all the 
branches that are taught in common and high schools. That deaf-mutes can 
acquire a knowledge of these branches, by means of verbal teaching, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that some of the graduates of the oral institutions of 
this country are as well educated when they leave school as young people of the 
same age who can hear. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

Vice-President Stainer : As Mr. Greenberger's paper will, perhaps, be the 
most important offered before this meeting, I take the opportunity of asking per- 
mission to make a few remarks upon it. 

Mr. Greenberger calls his system "an American system." I am sure you will 
agree with me that no man, more than an Englishman, would desire that the 
name of his country should- be attached to that system. As an Englishman, I 
should like to see him adopting the English system, and I am not alone in that. 
The Italians have done a very great deal in teaching the system — in fact, I be- 
lieve, have worked out in a new direction altogether ; and, in my humble opinion, 
from what I saw in 1880, when it was my pleasure to attend the International Con- 
gress, I came to the conclusion that the Italians had worked out for themselves 
a more perfect system than any that obtains in Germany at the present time. 
Therefore, they have the right to be jealous of the term " German," and to call 
theirs "the Italian system." You will see, therefore, that I agree with Mr. 
Greenberger, that the system taught here should be called ' ' an American sys- 
tem," and I, as an Englishman, should like to call the mixed system that I have 
adopted, " the EngHsh system," But, perhaps, Mr. Greenberger will excuse 
me if I make a remark which I think necessary to correct an impression which 
may obtain. Mr. Greenberger does not mean to say that he is not pursuing the 
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German system, any more than the Italians mean that they are not. pursuing the 
German system, or that I am not pursuing the German system. I am quite sure 
that Miss Rogers and Miss Fuller will admit that they are pursuing the German 
system. 

What do we mean by the German system ? We use it advisedly only to point 
out the difference between the two methods of teaching — one oral, by speech ; 
and the other manual, by gestures and • signs. The term, German system, is 
only used in contradistinction to the French system, the one oral and the other 
manual. 

Mr. Greenberger has told us that he no longer teaches the powers of the letters, 
but teaches syllables. Now, I must say I wa^ very much struck with Mr. Green- 
berger's method. This is the first institution that I know of that begins by 
teaching syllables instead of sounds. What we have used up to the present 
time, in England, has been a system by which we commence by teaching the 
pupil the elements of sound, and I must say that it is very difficult to apply the 
system, that I am now using myself, to very young children. We must wait until 
their powers of imitation are sufficiently developed to enable them to compre- 
hend the minute distinctions between / and b^ t and d, s and z. From my 
remarks last night, I suppose you gather that I am in favor of teaching children 
at a very early age. I think, from what I' have learned in this noble country, 
that I will modify my system and teach the very young, syllables instead of 
sounds. I think that will be ©ne improvement upon our elaborate, scientific sys- 
tem of teaching, first of all, the elements. 

As regards lip-reading and writing not being taught simultaneously, on which 
Mr. Greenberger remarked, that, I think, we must pursue. When we take a 
child that has the power of making strokes on a slate, I think it is very desirable 
that the child should be taught to associate some sound with each character. It 
has been shown that a simple mark may be made to represent a certain sound. 
I should suggest letting the child first make the sound and then teach it to 
mark, and then if the child can make the mark from the sound, it is lip-reading, 
because the child is not supposed to read the sound. I think, therefore, that 
lip-reading and writing should go hand-in-hand, and on that point I differ from 
Mr. Greenberger. 

Mr. Greenberger has made some very important remarks as regards the semi- 
deaf. It is very true in some of our English institutions — and I am sorry to 
say, perhaps, in some of my classes — that the semi-deaf-mute is put down with 
the other classes to begin from the commencement, but we all have to make ex- 
periments. 

Mr. Greenberger : Our States are liberal and allow us to keep our pupils long 
enough to give them a liberal education, and give us the means of buying school- 
books and whatever is necessary. We are, then, able to give them a better edu- 
cation, and the people expect us to do so ; and, therefore, we cannot accept any 
foreign method. We must have an American system. We can keep our chil- 
dren from 6 years of age to 22 years of age. From 6 to 12 the county pays for 
them. 

Mr.* Dudley, President of the Clarke Institution : If we simply talk about the 
oral system and the sign language system, we understand each other. I don't 
know what an American system can be. Some institutions have signs as the 
basis of instruction and method. Others have the pure oral system. Now, has 
anybody the right to select one of them and call it * ' the American system ? " 
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Even in the articulating schools of this country, there is no uniformity. T don't 
think we can go into the business of christening systems here. 

Mr. Gillett : I hope, Mr: President, that we shall discuss here the different 
methods of teaching articulation. I understand that the sign-methods are not 
before the convention. 

Prof. Gordon : There is one point in our friend's paper which pleased me very 
much. That is hjs suggestion to begin with words rather than with the elements. 
Those of us who have taught articulation know how difficult it is to begin and 
run over our forty odd elements and combine them into words, and succeed in 
lip-reading. Many years ago, I was struck with this fact, that here and there 
all over the country, I could find different persons who read the lips well. Per- 
haps those who are very familiar with the Annals will recollect a statement by me 
thatMip-reading is a matter of genius. I have changed my mind on that sub- 
ject after considerable study. I found that those who have the genius for lip- 
reading, take it up by reading syllables and words instead of elements. 

Mr. Ely : I want to ask whether Mr. Greenberger means to begin by using 
words only ; whether he is not constantly brought back, in that process, to 
the exercise of the pupils in the elements themselves, and whether those who 
commence with the elements, do not really go very quickly to the use of words 
and make the application ? Won't it practically work back to pretty nearly the 
same thing ? 

Mr. Greenberger : I have practiced a pure German system — the oral method 
as practiced in Germany — fully 20 years ago, before I gave it up for the other. 
This new plan I have had in use now for three years, and I find that I can teach 
a child to say the word papa in one-tenth the time that I can make him. give the 
power of the letter/. It seems as if nature had paved the way for us. There 
are any number of little words which a child will learn to pronounce in that way. 
In teaching them by means of the sound-method, sounds combine better. For- 
merly, I had an idea those whom we call semi-deaf — the hard of hearing — 
could not hear an ordinary tone of voice, but that if we spoke loud enough, they 
would understand anything. For instance, you take the word boy or father, I 
thought that if a child could not hear when I spoke them in a low voice, he 
could understand them if I spoke them loud enough, but I find now that the 
trouble is entirely different. Of those children, who are hard of hearing, some 
would hear all the vowels, some of them would hear all the consonants, 
and others of them would hear some of the consonants, and that is the trouble why 
they do not learn to speak. It don't matter how loud you speak the word water 
into their ears, they only hear ater, they don't hear the w. The Rev. William 
Stainer suggested this to me. He experimented with his pupils, saying too, poo, 
foo, etc. , but they only heard the 00. 

Dr. Bache, of Philadelphia : It is a well-known fact that there are certain 
sounds that can be very readily heard by persons who are deaf, and there are 
other sounds that they cannot hear. This is, no doubt .owing to some malform- 
ation of the ear, just as you all know that there are some persons who cannot 
distinguish all colors. It is the same with the ear. Another point : syllables 
not only have sounds which are very different from letters, but sentences have 
sounds. As the best illustration of that, I may tell you what the Frenchman 
once said : ** Why is it that all the Englishmen and Americans say, — ' Tattle 
too, tattle too?' " The explanation was that these people had said, " That will 
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do." Now, how many of us speak that plainly? I have noticed, in going my 
rounds, that many of the teachers grimace much more than p)ersons should do in 
expressing themselves in ordinary conversation. That may be very well in the 
beginning ; but, afterward, I think that they shoulcf speak more rapidly. 

President Bell : I have listened, with very great interest, to Mr. Greenberger's 
paper. For many years past, I have not been a practical teacher myself, but I 
have given close thought to the subject of teaching articulation and speech-reading, 
and I have developed ideas, that will be presented in a paper further on, which 
are, in some respects, remarkably like Mr. Greenberger's : but they go further 
than he does. He commences with simple words, I commence with complete 
sentences. I think that we should bring the method of teaching deaf children 
to speak as nearly as possible to correspond to the methods of teaching ordinary 
children to speak. Does a mother commence by giving elementary sounds or 
syllables to her hearing child ? No, she gabbles complete sentences, and the 
child listens. He does not speak at first, he listens, and when he commences to 
imitate, he does not speak in sentences, he imitates in words. He does not say, 
" Please give me a glass of water? " He says " water" and *' bread ; " and he 
does not speak perfectly. He speaks imperfectly. But, by degrees, the articu- 
lation is improved. I will not take up your time with enlarging upon this idea at the 
present time, but will simply say that I have been pleased with Mr. Greenberger's 
'suggestion of commencing with words, but I don't coincide with him in his 
omission of writing. I think that which is clearly visible, we can rely most upon 
in the education of those who are dependent upon their eyes and the sense of 
touch. I believe in writing as a very great assistance, and as a necessity in the 
case of those who are congenitally deaf. In the case of those who could speak 
before they became deaf, for those who are termed semi-mutes, I see no reason 
whatever to doubt that Mr. Greenberger's plan might be the best. They know 
the language, but the deaf child, who is born deaf and has to* gain all his ideas 
of articulation from his teacher, must have the language presented to the senses 
that he possesses in a clearly visible form. I cannot agree with Mr. Greenberger 
on that point. 

Mr. Greenberger : There is not the slightest difference between your ideas 
and mine, Mr. President. There is simply a misunderstanding. If you had 
been present this morning when a few of my pupils were here, you would have 
seen what I meant. With the semi-mutes, I think writing is best. There is 
not enough to be gained by spending hours in trying to make a pupil understand 
a word from my lips when I can write it down in a second. 
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First Steps in Articulation Teaching, 

Some hold that in teaching a deaf child to speak, we should teach consonants 
and vowels separately by what is called the single element method. Afterward, 
consonants and vowels are combined into syllables and words. It seems to me, 
it is best to commence with the syllable. By using syllable or word first I think 
we insure a smoother speech. 

If we teach the sound oi p and then «, and afterward combine them, the deaf 
child is, I think, more apt to give Msp-u-a than if we give it the syllable at first. 
Hearing children's first efforts at speech are syllables — pa, pa, da, da, na, na. 

Some teachers who disapprove of the single element method go so far as to 
say that children should be taught only words from the first ; others, who do 
not favor the single element method, would have their pupils go through a very 
elaborate syllabic drill, much of which would represent meaningless syllables; 
keeping their pupils on this mechanical drill a long time, and rather discouraging 
any efforts to talk till the ability to give all the sounds perfectly be acquired. 

With my present light, I incline to the view that neither of these extreme posi- 
tions is best *, but good teachers rise above imperfections in methods, and good 
results have been shown by both. 

It seems to me, the first thing we should ask a deaf child to articulate would 
be the name of some object of interest to it, showing the object while it was 
making the effort. I think the child should not see the names of objects in 
writing till it can make a fair attempt at the articulation of these names. But I 
think it should be encouraged to use every word it has been taught, even if its 
first efforts to articulate it are imperfect. 

We do not look iox perfect speech in the hearing child's first words and sen- 
tences. We should constantly correct the " baby talk " of the deaf child, who, 
not hearing correct speech, is entirely dependent upon our corrections to improve 
its speech. 

At this early stage, I think a brief syllabic drill is good, alternating with the 
drill on words to which we attach meaning. The syllables that hearing infants 
repeat are often meaningless. The deaf child will not usually begin its educa- 
tion before six or seven years old ; a hearing child will learn to speak much ear- 
lier. From the fact of the deaf child's organs of speech being more or less 
inactive till he enters school, they are not so flexible as the hearing child's ; and 
in giving words and sentences to it, you let the child stop using its vocal organs 
while you explain the easy words and sentences. Whereas, a syllabic drill very 
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quickly given — say all the consonants with the Italian a, or some other vowel — 
will, it seems to me, prepare the child for the rapid sequence of words in speech. 

In this syllabic drill, consonants can be given sometimes initial and sometimes 
terminal ; excepting in the case of short vowels. When the short vowels are taught, 
I find it easier to teach with the consonant terminal, or both initial and terminal. 
It is easier to teach a deaf child «/ ox pat than pa. As the child advances, some 
syllabic drill of several consonants with a vowel can be given in change with 
words and sentences. I should devote much more time to the teaching of words 
with their meaning than I should give to this syllabic drill, but I should not 
ignore the latter. 

It seems to me unnatural to separate mental progress and articulation, or to 
feel that either can be even temporarily neglected. To my mind, the two can- 
not be satisfactorily separated ; I think it desirable that both should go on from 
the first. With young hearing children we expect them to gain knowledge by 
asking questions with their imperfect speech. So, I think, we should give deaf chil- 
dren speech as skilfully and as rapidly as we can, encouraging them to constantly 
use it, and we as constantly correcting it when incorrect. If we should keep a 
child who had difficulty in articulating cat, on that word for a long time with a 
view to perfecting it, I think it would tend to weary and discourage the child. 
I should give it the names of other things connected with the object ; meanwhile 
making a mental note that the child found difficulty in articulating ^a/, and going 
back to the word as frequently as my judgment dictated. Or another way that 
seems to me good, would be to occasionally g^ve it some other word in which the 
>^-sound occurs with some other vowel or diphthong — perhaps the word cow ; 
supposing the ^-sound was the stumbling-block in the way of his articulating 
cat. If the difficulty appeared to be with /, I should occasionally \xy to work 
up that sound in a different combination, perhaps trying toe. That being the 
name of one of the parts of the body, the child would naturally be interested, 
and would, therefore, be apt to try to follow your directions. When all the 
sounds occurring in cat had been obtained in different syllables or words, we 
should probably find on going back to cat that it would present less difficulties 
to the child. 

Articulation teachers know that it is much easier for some children to give cer- 
tain consonantal sounds with certain vowels than with others. Also that certain 
sounds that are difficult for some deaf children are easy for others. I have usually 
found it more satisfactory to let a deaf child feel the sounds under and against 
my lower lip, rather than at the throat and chest, except in developing the sound 
of g hard. 

In endeavoring to develop speech-sounds from our pupils, I think we should 
guard against '* mouthing " — a fault into wliich articulation teachers are apt to 
fall. I think we should make speech-sounds well forward in the mouth ; en- 
deavor to have a clear-cut articulation and give vowels their proper quality and 
quantity. It would be well for persons who are not articulation teachers to aim 
for this. I remember hearing the late Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Oratory, tell his stud.ents that ' * everyone should aim to speak 
so distinctly that he could be understood by the deaf." 

We need to guard against dweUing too long on words. If we think how 
many words we utter in a minute, we can realize that deaf children should be 
taught to speak as rapidly as is consistent with their not slurring any sound in 
the words they are speaking. Our pupils should be taught to keep their 
tongues well forward in giving front vowels : long e, short i, long a^ short <f, 
and short a. 
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In endeavoring to cultivate a distinct articulation, without distortion, we 
snould guard against letting our^ faces remain impassive. Let there be as much 
and as fine facial expression as possible among teachers of the deaf. If we want 
our pupils to understand the meaning of happiness, I think we should aid our 
explanation by letting our whole countenances beam with it ; and so, in explain- 
ing other feelings^ it will help the meaning of what we are explaining immensely 
if we will look the meaning in our faces. 

Voice- Training. 

This is a subject of great interest to all articulation teachers. The want of 
hearing in our pupils will always interfere with perfect modulation of voice. But a 
teacher who is skilled in developing difficult speech-sounds ; who has a quick 
ear to detect imperfect vowel quality ; who knows how to tell the child to shape 
its mouth to get correct vowel quality, and who knows the proper length of 
time that should be given to the sounding of the different vowels, will probably 
send out pupils whose voices will not be disagreeable. Sometimes a simple 
direction to a child to lower its voice will help a voice that is pitched too high, 
and vice versa. Without much thought, study and practice a teacher will not 
be likely to gain the skill above referred to. 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks said he believed" in the good elocutionist as he did 
in Halley's comet — which comes in sight of this earth once in about seventy- 
six years. The success of the oral method depends so much upon our having 
skilled articulation teachers that we must bend all our energies to perfect our- 
selves for. our work and keep them from being as rare as Mr. Brooks thinks 
good elocutionists are. The more skill a teacher possesses in overcoming the 
many peculiar difficulties that the deaf have in acquiring speech, the less 
fatigued that teacher appears to be by the work, which I suppose, would hold 
good in any sort of teaching. 

Speech -Reading. 

The developing of speech-reading, or lip-reading as it is commonly called 
(and not, I think, without some reason, as a certain impress is left on the lips in 
giving almost all the sounds even where the lips do not take an active part in their 
•formation), is an important part of an articulation teacher's work. It is often 
developed in a comparatively short time by those among the deaf who have lost 
hearing after acquiring speech and who retain more or less speech. With the 
deaf bom, and those among the deaf who have lost hearing in early infancy, it 
is a slower process. 

With the first-named class there are various ways of beginning. A favorite 
way of mine is to approach the child and talk to it m a lively, rapid manner ; 
and it I see it does not understand, ignore this temporarily and proceed as though 
I expected it to understand, telling it that it would now learn to understand 
what people say by watching the mouth. Then I open an easy reading book 
and read a short sentence, asking child to repeat it. He will probably gaze at 
me without making any reply ; then I repeat it and quickly show the sentence 
in the book to the child. I again repeat it, directing the child's attention to my 
mouth. This time it will probably see one or two words on my mouth. This 
will serve to give the idea to the child that it is to try and recognize the words 
in the book on my mouth. If it only sees a very few in the first lesson it will 
have encouraged him, and that is what we want to do in the beginning. 

Children, who have lost hearing after they have acquired speech, are, I think, 
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naturally more sad than those who are born deaf or who have lost hearing in 
infancy, because the latter do not fully realize what they are deprived of. There- 
fore, it seems to me right to take the quickest way of letting them know that 
there is a p>ossibiHty of their again being brought into communication with hear- 
ing people. If I were teaching an older pupil of this class, who could readily 
understand a written explanation of speech-reading, I can see no objection to 
giving him such an explanation before proceeding to the actual work. After 
proceeding to the *' actual work, " I object to resorting to mych writing. With 
old and young pupils of this class, I advocate addressing them in rapid speech. 
Indeed, while instructing them , I should purposely resort to rather more rapid 
speech than I should use to hearing people ; hoping that if they read very rapid 
speech from my mouth they would read speech of ordinary rapidity from the 
mouths of strangers who might not in all cases speak, distinctly. 

After once giving these children an idea that they can be restored to inter- 
course with us, I should devise means to make their speech-reading as true as 
possible. A simple drill of the consonants with the different vowels will be 
beneficial. I have seen very true lip-reading developed from this ; children 
articulating words that were entirely new to them and which they could not get 
from the context. Deaf pupils of this class will very soon find out that 
many words look somewhat alike on the lips. Certain consonants look similar, 
and certain vowels resemble each other ; but, I think, the eye of the deaf can be 
trained to be sufficiently acute to judge which you are giving even when unaided 
by the context. For example, some think the eye of the deaf cannot be trained 
to distinguish between the words tight^ died and nine except by the context, be- 
cause the tongue is in very much the same position for these words ; but if the 
sound of these words is so different, the organs of speech must perform a slightly 
different action in their formation, and with very careful training, I think, the 
deaf can recognize this difference, even, as I said, without the context. But they 
will usually have the context and will not often be put to such a severe test. 

I gather from Prof. Bell's interesting article on "Fallacies Concerning the 
Deaf, " that he would favor the preparation of a book of words that resemble 
each other — " homophenes" as they have been called ; and placing this book 
in the hands of the pupil. I think with many pupils it would be well to do so, 
in connection with the careful eye-training to which I have alluded, and I hope 
such a book will be prepared. With others, I think, we should bring the words 
gradually to their notice, as the occasion seemed to demand ; if they said hay or 
i>ay from my mouth when I was saying may^ I should tell them I had not said pay 
but may ; then, after showing them the slight difference that exists between these 
words, I should write the words may, bay and pay on the slate and direct their 
notice to them as a group of words that resemble each other on the mouth. 

While it is our duty as articulation teachers to study every means of making 
our pupils' speech-readiftg as true as possible, the fact remains that, even if the 
deaf are obliged to ask you to repeat occasionally, and even after repetition fail 
to see all that you say, the power to understand much of what is said by their 
fellow-beings greatly lightens their heavy burden. 

The teaching of speech-reading to the deaf born, and to those who have lost 
hearing before acquiring speech, is a more difficult matter ; but their speech- 
reading can be, I believe, made very true. This class having no knowledge of 
language, many think that they must get this knowledge before they can acquire 
speech-reading satisfactorily. 

It seems to me, it is best to carry speech-reading, articulation and language on 
together ; not separating them in anyway. I think we should talk to deaf-born 
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pupils, all the while, in the same manner that we should 1;o a hearing child, using 
the same language, except that the same things would have to be gone over much 
oftener, as the deaf child, for a certain period, gains principally from his teacher, 
while the hearing child has many teachers ; he hears different people constantly 
say the same things to him. 

"While developing the deaf child's mind, its imperfect articulation should, I 
think, be constantly corrected. If this is the teacher's habit, interruptions of 
this sort will, it seems to me, be rather looked for by the pupils and, therefore, 
being expected, will cease to be a very serious interruption to any idea that the 
child may be gaining. So, I should say : — Correct faulty articulation in season 
and out of season, so to speak. The child will not like the interruption, and 
will, therefore, naturally try to be more careful, and as time goes on, the in- 
creased carefulness on the part of the child will render corrections less frequent. 

Classification of the Deaf in Regard to Articulation Teaching. 

I have made the following classification of the deaf in the Oral Branch of the 
Pennsylvania Institution : Those who have lost hearing after acquiring speech 
have been placed by themselves ; those who have some appreciation of sound — 
some more and some less — form another class ; and the deaf- born pupils and 
those who have lost hearing in early infancy are placed together. It seems to me 
that it is not well to put a pupil, who has talked before becoming deaf and who 
retains natural speech, with a child who never talked and to whom artificial 
sjjeech must be given. Neither, I think, should a child, with some perception 
of sound, be taught with a totally deaf child, if it can be avoided, as they need 
such different treatment ; it now being known that the irjperfect hearing of this 
class is frequently capable of improvement. ' 

Difficulties Experienced by Deaf Articulators on Account of the Irregularities 

of English Spelling. 

Being in sympathy with the spelling reformers, I think a good paper might 
be written on the *' Difficulties Experienced by Hearing Children on Account 
of the Irregularities of English Spelling." I once heard a good linguist say that 
she felt like giving thanks every day of her life that she was born to the English 
tongue, considering it such a difficult language to acquire. How frequently we 
read letters containing misspelled words from hearing people who are oftentimes 
well informed on many subjects. Bearing this fact in mind, I should say: 
* ' Speed the good work of the spelling reformers for both hearing and deaf 
children." The dictionary-marks are helpful in indicating pronunciation. Chil- 
dren are puzzled on finding that the letter a, indicated by one name in the 
alphabet, has so many sounds and the dictionary-marks for sounds of letters 
seem to be a relief to' them ; they find that there is a limit to the different 
sounds of the vowels and that they can learn them. We should, I think, guard 
against letting the deaf become so dependent upon the diciionary-marks that 
they could easier give the sound of long e marked on the slate, than to take long e 
from our mouths. 

Articulation as a Means of Instruction. 

Holding the views that I do in reference to articulation as a means of instruc- 
tion, it was necessary for me to say something on this subject in the thoughts 
that I have given on several of the other topics. I will merely add that I be- 
lieve it to be practicable to instruct the deaf through speech, if the teacher is 
ever on the alert to give the child simple words and sentences^ as the occasion 
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for their use comes up. In this way the child gains a vocabulary of easy words 
from which the quick-witted teacher can build, explaining difficult things by 
means of the simple language first acquired. 

^ Prerequisites of a Teacher of Articulation. 

Tact, patience and an animated manner are some of the prerequisites of a 
teacher of articulation. A good English education, a knowledge of the mechanism 
of speech, and a correct ear are necessary. All who are truly interested in the wel- 
fare of the deaf would like to have teachers possessing all the cardinal virtues. If 
the best men and women are needed for the education of the hearing, surely they are 
doubly needed for the education of the deaf. When we think how the deaf 
child turns to its teacher for nearly everything in the beginning of its education, 
we caft realize the great responsibility resting upon us. 

It may be said of this teaching, as some one has said of another sort of teach- 
ing, — training for the profession is necessary, hwX fitness is a prerequisite . 
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To many of the deaf, speech-reading has become a valuable acquirement. By 
its aid language is mapped out before them. Through the motion of another's 
lips, every variety of thought may be conveyed to their minds. 

Speech-reading, however, like articulation, is not without its difficulties. To 
a few, it is perfectly easy under given circumstances, but hard under others ; to 
many, it proves difficult at all times. '* It is the hardest study I ever heard of," 
remarked one pupil. ' * Greek would be nothing to it, and I had rather take 
Chinese, and consider it a pastime." The removal of these difficulties is a prob- 
lem that may profitably engage the attention of teachers. 

Judging from what the pupils themselves say, the fundamental obstacle to 
success in speech-reading, is the wide variety in facial formation and manner of 
speaking, presented by different persons. The pupil above referred to. says : 
'• If all had mouths exactly alike, and spoke in precisely the same manner, there 
would be no trouble. But as it is, one has to begin over again with every new 
acquaintance." While mouths differ as greatly as faces, this difficulty cannot be 
wholly removed. But if certain definite rules were formed and practiced by all 
teachers of speech -reading, the obstacles to success might be lessened. On both 
sides, there is something to be learned. Not only must the pupil learn to understand, 
but the teacher must learn to be understood. When the work proves unsuc- 
cessful, the teacher should be wilHng to consider whether he may not himself be in 
fault, rather than his pupil. 

In order to render speech-reading easier for their scholars, teachers should aim, 
first of all, to speak naturally. This may be considered a strange rule, for a 
peculiar manner of speaking is usually thought necessary in addressing the deaf. 
To speak slowly and carefully is always admissible, and, m some cases, absolutely 
essential ; but this is quite consistent with perfect naturalness in appearance 
and expression. Here, as always, teachers should be as human as possible. 
As they turn from their pupils to address a hearing person, those pupils should 
not be allowed to see. any change, except in the rapidity of utterance. Much of 
the sensitiveness felt by the deaf vanishes when they find themselves addressed 
in a perfectly natural manner. If, when in th^ school-room, they are accustomed 
to a simple, easy mode of speech in their instructors, they will, on going out into 
the world, find far less difficulty in understanding people generally. 

In the next place, a distinct enunciation is of great importance. Every word 
and element must be clearly and correctly uttered. To attain this, teachers 
themselves need to practice articulation. So many words are similar to each 
other that the points of difference ought to be carefully noted. When the forma- 
tion of the element admits, the teeth should be separated and the tongue seen, 
or the lip-reader will be wholly at fault. The rule, ' * Never talk with teeth 
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closed," cannot be too strongly emphasized here. In no case is it a good plan ; 
but, in addressing the deaf, one might as well not talk at all, as allow that 
curtain of ivory to shut out all the movements behind it. 

One deaf lady, who has practiced speech-reading the greater part of her life, 
was lately much discouraged because she could not understand a person with whom 
she lived in daily intercourse. On inquiry, it was found that this person had 
prominent teeth, and generally kept them closed when speaking. There was 
the secret ! In many cases, it will be found, as in this, that the person speaking, 
and not the speech-reader, is the one to blame. 

The third rule is involved in the one last spoken of. Without a free use of 
the lips^ it is hardly possible to enunciate distinctly. The lips must be brought 
together in forming the labials, p, b, and w, and kept in suitable position wnen 
other elements are given. T have frequently been puzzled because a person, 
having a prominent mouth, did not appear to make the labials at all, and I was 
continually mistaking these elements for others. » 

Another difficulty is found in the similarity of elements. One deaf lady is in 
constant despair at her own stupidity in not understanding the difference between 
•words expressing such opposite qualities as thick and thin. The sole variation 
in these words Hes in the final element, which, being rapid and scarcely visible, 
is hard for the eye to detect. In such cases, would it not be possible to secure 
a more marked distinction ? 

Suppose, for instance, that in pronouncing thin, the tongue be kept in the 
position for n an instant or two after the word is uttered. If the mouth be 
opened sufficiently to make the tongue visible, a decided difference will be no- 
ticed between n and k. In p and b also, the position might, in the case of b, be 
held a little longer, and the pressure slightly increased. Other distinctions will 
readily suggest themselves. Such prolongation of elements might be incorrect 
and unpleasant in ordinary speech, but seems admissible in the present case. 

When a word is not understood, it will often be found helpful to spell it, letter 
by letter, or element by element. Intelligent pupils will frequently, in such a 
case, guess a word before it is half finished. This plan, of course, presupposes 
a pupil familiar with all the elements. With beginners, it is less helpful. 

This leads to the sixth point, viz. : the zise of words intelligible to the pupil. 
It is useless to expect him to read words he does not understand ; and, there- 
fore, due regard should be had to the extent of his vocabulary. Generally 
speaking, it is better, in talking to the deaf, to use the shortest and simplest 
words possible. Short words are always easier to read than long ones. 

In speech-reading, as in most other things, allowance should be made for the 
personal equation — the peculiarities of the individual. No two of the eight or 
ten speech -readers, whom I have consulted, give prominence to exactly the same 
thing. One says she can understand best when a person talks rapidly ; another 
requires the utmost slowness of enunciation. One can read the lips of a par- 
ticular person with ease ; another fails entirely to understand that person. One 
can only read the lips of people speaking directly to her ; another frequently 
understands persons who, ignorant of her deafness, address her clearly and 
naturally in a public place. To meet cases so varied, requires no small amount 
of patience, perseverance and power of adaptation. Yet, if teachers will note 
the special difficulties of each pupil, and apply a remedy to these, the general 
work may be helped forward in a very marked way. 

The eighth point refers to the expression of the face and eyes, which ought to 
correspond, as far as possible, with the sentiment uttered. A friend who has 
employed speech -reading for more than one-half her life, says that she depends 
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greatly upon the expression of the eyes. We all know how much an intelligent, 
expressive countenance deepens the force of the words uttered. With a deaf 
speech -reader, the place of those vocal inflections, which cannot be heard, is 
supplied by the expression of the speaker's countenance. We ought to guard as 
much against a never-aitered expression as we should against a monotonous tone 
in speaking. 

A natural, distinct enunciation ; a free use of the lips ; carefully marked dis- 
tinctions between similar elements ; the spelling of words not readily understood ; 
the use of simple language ; the study of individual peculiarities ; the cultivation 
of correct facial expression — all these, it appears to me, are of great importance 
in making speech-reading successful. 

Teachers of articulation have special training, — why, as teachers of lip-reading, 
do they not need the same ? In so far as instructors gpive to their pupils power to 
understand speech, do they brighten the lives and widen the horizon of many 
beside those directly under their care. 
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What I have to say in this paper, I have already said in an article in the 
Annals, from which I will read, inserting an account of certain tests and experi- 
ments which have been made since the article was written. 

That a large percentage of our deaf and dumb pupils, so called, have partial 
hearing is a fact well understood. That but little effort is made to develop this 
latent hearing is a fact equally as patent. To prove that this dormant hearing 
can be developed, cultivated, and used in the education of this class is the object 
of this paper ; and in it I shall give a condensed history of my experiments in 
this direction, and the conclusions deduced. 

From my earliest connection with deaf-mute instruction, it has been a favorite 
theory with me that this latent sense might be developed, but not until four years 
ago did I make any special experiments to verify it. 

About that time my attention was directed to the audiphone as an aid to hear- 
ing. I secured a number of these instruments, selected a class consisting mostly 
of grown pupils, those having some hearing, and drilled it daily from half an 
hour to an hour at a time for about three months, beginning with single vowel 
sounds, made in quite a loud voice. At the expiration of that time these pupils 
were able to recognize sounds, words, anc^ a number of sentences across the 
room ; and, frequently, I stood in the hall, leaving the door slightly ajar, and 
spoke sentences which they heard and repeated. These children did not recog- 
nize sounds, as such, at the beginning of this drill. What they heard were 
noises, wholly unintelligible. The hearing which they possessed, but which had 
been in a dormant state up to this time, became active by this drill, and they be- 
came conscious of a sense, or a partial sense, of which they were not before cogni- 
zant as being useful to them. 

This experiment satisfied me, that, in the case of these children, the hearing 
could be developed, or, at all events, training would enable them to use what 
they had. The improvement was noticed both when the instruments were used 
and when they were not, thus showing jflainly that there was development in 
the hearing. 

Two years ago, I organized a class of the youngest semi-deaf children to see 
what would be the result of a similar course of drill. The progress of this class 
was even more rapid than the former. During the time of this training, the class 
was brought before the piano, and by daily practice the children learned to keep 
time to music. When the performer changed the time, the children would soon 
notice and change the st^p. They could accomplish this with their backs to the 
instrument equally as well as when facing it. They could distinguish more 
sounds, more words and sentences at the end of three months than the former. 
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both with and without the instruments. This test was in every way satisfactory 
and encouraging. 

These experiments confirmed me in the belief that semi-deaf children could be 
educated through the medium of the hearing, if the right methods were employed 
and if taken young. With this idea in view, I submitted the matter to our 
State Board, who, being familiar with the work done, readily gave consent to 
proceed, and I at once organized such a class. This consisted of the mem- 
bers of the latter, above spoken of, and the new pupils entering school in the fall 
of 1882. 

The method of procedure was the same as in the experimental work above de- 
scribed. Single sounds were given, at first, by the teacher in a loud tone of voice, 
beginning with the vowels. When the children were able to distinguish between 
two sounds, as-^ and 0, a point was gained. (This, of course, refers to those 
having no previous drill.) From this primary work to words and sentences, 
progress was made as rapidly as the pupil could advance. The manual alphabet 
and sign-language were not used, at least rarely, in the work. Instruction was' 
given orally. Object-lessons, pictures, action- work, and general public-school 
methods were applied. 

At the close of the school year, these children had accomplished all that could 
be expected of any class of equal ability, taught by the general methods prac- 
ticed in our institutions. They had a vocabulary from two hundred to five hun- 
dred words, which they could recognize by the hearing and speak fairly well, and 
use in language exercises with facility. 

Last fall, 1883, two classes were started on this plan, one consisting of the re- 
maining members of the class of 1882, (four having left the state, one to change 
his residence, and three of the brightest to continue the work in a private school 
upon this system,) and the new pupils who had some hearing ; also those who 
gave evidence, at first, of ability to become good articulators and lip-readers. 

The other class consists of memters of the school from the first class down, 
who possess some hearing. One is a young man who graduated two years ago, 
and wh6 was a member of the first experimental class four years ago. Conscious 
of his loss, he desired to return and receive the benefits of this aurkl instruction. 

Right here I will introduce a few experiments of a later date. In our exami- 
nation work, I kept a record of three of the brightest of the children in the In- 
stitute, of twenty words addressed to the hearing, twenty sentences addressed to 
the hearing, twenty questions addressed to the hearing, and twenty sentences to 
lip-reading. The first boy has a straight 10. This boy was in school in the 
Iowa Institution, I think, two years. Part of the time in the Iowa school he 
was in an articulation class. Lip-reading was practiced. As I understand it, 
no attention was given particularly to the hearing. He manifested none when 
he came to us. I wrote to his teacher, to make the inquiry as to what she had 
done with reference to cultivating his hearing. She said that the latter part of 
the year she thought there was some improvement in his hearing ; she did not 
have the time to devote to it. I wrote to his mother and inquired what she 
knew of his hearing and speech. She said that prior to the time he came to the 
Iowa school, he could not speak a word, and she did not pretend to make him 
hear, to say anything to him through his ear. These examinations were taken 
from their school-year work. This boy, I spoke of, had as many as seven or eight 
hundred words that he had learned by sound. Of course, he knew the language 
and the meaning of the words before. No. 2 is a young man who left our school 
two years ago. Of twenty words hearing, he has a 10 minus. Of the twenty 
sentences, he has a 10 minus, which means that he missed not a full sentence. 
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but some part of one sentence. In twenty sentences, he has a lo minus. Of 
the twenty sentences in lip-reading, he has 9^'. The third case is a young lady 
about fourteen years of age, who had never been in school at all until about the 
middle of the term. She had hearing, but did not know how to use it. Her 
name is Gertie, and her mother would say, " Gertie, home? " Well, she under- 
stood that to mean, " Gertie, do you want to come home ? " Or, she would say, 
"Gertie, go bam ; " or something of that kind. And Gertie would understand 
that. But as to putting together words to form a sentence, she had not any idea 
whatever. She was able in this same work, though her sentences were of an 
easier kind than the others, from the fact that we had to give to her the mean- 
ing of the sentences and words. In her twenty words, sentences, and questions 
she was perfect, and she could have answered within her own vocabulary as 
many as you had a mind to ask. 

Vice-President Stainer : That was one year's education ? 

Mr. Gillespie : Yes, sir. We have in the whole school, under this instruction, 
seventeen. I'hese three that I have talcen are the best ones, and they range down to 
where the benefits are very little. Of these seventeen, four are congenital, and 
six deaf from sickness. 

The latter class, beginning as it did with single sounds in the fall, is now 
taking sentences from the teacher's voice with ease. The teacher is obliged to 
speak in a louder than conversational voice, though not nearly so loud as at first. 
The hearing improves. The children are delighted with their progress, and are 
anxious to learn. The teachers are enthusiastic ; and while the work is laborious 
and often discouraging, they work with a strong faith in the system. 

As to what takes place in a scientific point of view — whether the auditor)' 
nerve develops as a muscle develops, by use, or whether this is simply an edu- 
cation of the partial hearing, or both — I do not here discuss. This much I will 
say, however, that the sense of hearing, which has lain dormant and useless up 
to' this time, is now sufficiently developed to be of great benefit to these children, 
and nobody is more conscious of it than they themselves. They know that here- 
tofore they heard not, and that now they do hear. They know, also, that it has 
not been miraculously done, but that it has been brought about by patient, hard 
work on the part of their teachers and themselves. 

I have no fault to find with those of the profession who regard the manual 
and sign-methods as the best, nor with those who consider the oral system as 
the only one to be tolerated, nor yet with those who find the audiphone and 
other aids to hearing as utterly useless. I take the broad ground that a teacher 
of the deaf is in a grand work, and is entitled to his opinion and his preference 
of method and appliance. 

My experience and observation, in reference to this question, lead me to this 
opinion, that a large majority of the semi-deaf children in our schools can and 
ought to be graduated as hard-of-hearing speaking people instead of deaf-mutes, 
as heretofore. 

The class of hard-of-hearing speaking people in society is large, but a hard-of- 
hearing speaking child, or one using an artificial aid to hearing, is a rare sight. 
And the reason for this may be found in this fact, that when a child is " too 
deaf to be educated in the public schools," he is reported as a deaf-mute and 
sent to an institution for the deaf and dumb, educated as a mute, and at the end 
of his course, to all intents and purposes, is a deaf-mute. 

I'he question now is : Is there a remedy for this state of affairs ? My opinion 
is that there is a remedy, and that it is found in what I will call the aural system. 
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If, by any process of training, this class of children can be taught the English lan- 
guage aurally and orally, they can take their places in society as speaking people, 
though hard of heariri^. That this can be accomplished, that they can be taught 
the language by sound, admits of no question in my mind. The experiments 
here recorded amount to more than mere tests. They are demonstrations as far 
as this class of children in this school is concerned, and they number about fif- 
teen per cent, of the whole. What can be done in one place can be done in 
another. That we have a greater percentage of semi-deaf here than elsewhere, I 
have no reason to believe. Some of these were not known to us to have hearing 
until tested. That as great a proportion will be found in every school 
in the country, I have no cause whatever to doubt. If this is found to be 
the case; and we consider the total number educated in the schools of the United 
States alone, over 1 wenty-three thousand, and of the number who will be edu- 
cated, the question assumes gigantic proportions, and is worthy of the l}est 
thought and attention which can be given it, and at once. 

These semi-deaf children are in our schools to-day, and will continue to come un- 
til other provision is made for them. They do not hear enough to be educated 
in the public schools ; they have too much hearing to be lost by being instructed 
with those who have no hearing. 

Schools intermediate between the public schools and schools for the deaf and 
dumb should be organized. My plan for theni would be the establishment of 
aural and oral branches in connection with our present institutions and under 
their management, but separate from them, where it is at all practicable. In 
institutions where this is not possible, the next best plan would be aural depart- 
ments in the buildings, where all instruction should be aural and oral, or at 
least approximately so. 

Of course the semi-deaf children in the institutions, oral schools excepted, 
understand the sign and manual system. This knowledge will be of advantage 
to them in their early aural work, but the sooner they are made to rely on hear- 
ing and lip-reading, the more rapid will be their progress. As to the methods 
to be pursued in this system of teaching I have only this to say : If any arti- 
ficial aids to speech and hearing are found beneficial, use them — Bell's Visible- 
Speech symbols, Rhode's audiphone, ear-trumpets, anything, everything that 
will in any way contribute to the end in view. We use the above-named aids, and 
receive benefit from them. An apparatus by which the pupil can hear his own 
voice will, no doubt, be found useful in the future developments of the work. 
I have long been interested in this feature of our general work, and have had 
faith to believe that it would develop, and it affords me no Utile gratification to 
see that it is coming to the front, and is developing into a system of instruction, 
and that so many of the best minds in the profession are investigating it. It is 
only in its infancy. That the future has great developments in store in this di- 
rection, is my firm belief. It is not an easy system ; it requires hard and patient 
work, but the results afe an ample compensation. 

I am not a hobbyist, but I have taken a very deep interest in this question. 
If what I have said be true in other places, as it is in this, it demands immediate 
attention, and- we need not wait for times and places to come, for it is just as 
good a time now as it ever will be. 

THE DISCUSSION. 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet : It gives me great pleasure to hear a few words in re- 
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gard to this new departure, if it may be so termed, in the education of the deaf. 
I had the pleasure of visiting the Nebraska Institute, in the month of February 
last» and spent some time in the room devoted to the instruction of the aund 
class, and I cannot express too strongly my interest in the method pursued and 
my gratification at the results obtained. I there noticed the pupils of the class 
arranged in a manner that struck me as very interesting and proper. The one 
who stood nearest the teacher, was the one whose hearing was the least in 
amount ; the one who stood farthest away was the one who had the best hear- 
ing. The teacher spoke to them in a voice sufficiently loud to be heard by all 
the pupils. Of course, if the one nearest to her had been placed at the most dis- 
tant point, the loudness of her voice would not have been sufficient ; but, as it 
was, her voice reached all ears. The result was surprising to me ; for I had not 
supposed so much had been done at the Institute in Nebraska. Pains were 
taken in all instances, that there should not be reading from the lips, but that 
the words of the teacher should be given and received by the pupils only as sounds. 
The children heard these words, and did not depend upon lip-reading. I heard 
a number of questions asked and answered. I asked some myself, and was 
answered readily and easily by these pupils, who, but a little while before, were so 
deaf as not to be classed at all as hearing people. But, as I examined them, 
they were hearing people ; they were not deaf-mutes in any sense ; they were 
rescued from the mass of deaf-mutes. 

I would like, in bearing this testimony, and in giving this very hearty com- 
mendation to the aural instruction of the deaf, to emphasize a single point that 
should be borne in mind by those who undertake to engage in this feature of in- 
struction, and by the general public who hear of this new departure. Nothing 
is easier in the enthusiasm of a convert than to draw conclusions too widely, to 
carry the possibiUties too far. You will remember that Prof. Gillespie spoke of 
fifteen per cent, of the whole number of deaf-mutes as being capable of receiv- 
ing aural instruction. We should be careful, therefore, not to convey to the 
public the idea, that it is to be expected that by some process, recently discov- 
ered, all the deaf are to be taught on the aural method. Of course, the giving 
out to the world of any such statement would only lead to disappointment. We 
are to bear carefully in mind that this new departure represents a percentage ex- 
pressed, perhaps, by fifteen — fifteen out of every hundred of the whole mass 
of deaf-mutes ; so we are to recognize a new classification of the deaf, and a new 
method of instructing a certain proportion of the deaf. 

This differentiation of conditions and classes of the deaf is, as all teachers of 
the deaf know, important at many other points. We do not attempt to treat the 
whole mass of the deaf as though they were a class. I say a class in one sense. 
In the eye of the law, perhaps they are a class ; in the sense of receiving benev- 
olent assistance, they are a class ; but there are differences in them which most 
be recognized, if we are to do them the greatest amount of good. In this case, 
the pupils to be benefited by aural instruction are fifteen per cent, of the whole 
number. 

I would like to add a word as to another institution. In the Columbia Insti- 
tution, at Washington, in the primary department, instruction in speech has been 
given during the last six years. I will not undertake to say what success has 
been reached in that department, but I will speak of one pupil who, six years 
ago, was entirely dumb ; who had no speech whatever. In commencing his in- 
struction in speech, the simplest elements were made use of at the b^nnii^. 
His instruction in speech went on by means of lip-reading only for four and a half 
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years. He was an unpromising pupil for the first year and a half. At the end 
of the first year, he begged, with tears in his eyes, that the effort to make him 
speak might be given up, and his teacher was in doubt lest she should be com- 
pelled to give him up. But, she decided to continue, and went on with increasing 
success. By the end of the fourth year of his instruction, he had come to be 
able to speak very well, to read from the lips with great readiness, to understand 
conversation readily with his friends at home and with strangers, and, really, to 
converse easily within a very considerable range of space. About a year and a 
half ago, it was discovered that he possessed a degree of hearing with which it 
was thought best to experiment. That degree of hearing had not been pre- 
viously supposed to be sufficient to enable him to understand spoken words. He 
heard loud shouts and noises, but did not recognize spoken words at all — knew 
nothing of the meaning of articulate sounds. But, about a year and a half ago, 
his teacher began some definite experiments in teaching him through the ear. 
She made use of a hearing-tube, and, to some extent, the audiphone — but 
very little — when it was found that he began to be able to recognize articulate 
sounds ; and that instruction was persisted in, while his other instruction in the 
dfevelopment of lip-reading and speech was continued. He is now found to be 
able to understand a g^eat deal of conversation through a hearing-tube, such as 
is used by hundreds and thousands of people who are merely hard of hearing. 
It was my pleasure to present this boy at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
held at Washington a few weeks ago, and to show to the Academy some results 
of this aural teaching. 

Just to give you an idea of what the boy can understand, I asked him, through 
the tube, ".How long have you had this tube?'* He replied immediately, 
••About six weeks." ** Wpuld you like to sell it ? " His face flushed. " No, 
sir.** "Why not?" " Because I can hear with it, and I want to hear and 
speak." I asked then, •' Do you mean to be a deaf-mute ? " " I am no longer 
a deaf-mute," he said. 

This conversation went on just as I have given it to you, and his understand- 
ing of spoken language is now as complete as this little incident would indicate. 
So that I join with Mr. Gillespie in believing that there certainly are many 
pupils with whom we can reach a result that shall enable us to say, that we have 
lifted out of the mass of deaf-mutes a large proportion who can actually — not 
by any sentimental paraphrase — be said to be no longer deaf-mutes, but they 
become simply hard-of-hearing people ; and for such a result, I am sure we will 
all work heartily and harmoniously. 

Prof. Gordon : Our friend Mr. Gillespie deserves great credit for his discovery 
of the practicability of aural training for many of the deaf. Perhaps it will be an 
encouragement to take a very brief retrospective glance, to show what has been 
attempted in other lands in this direction. The earliest accounts of extensive 
aural experiments go back to 1779, when it is said that De I'Ep^e and Pereira 
asserted that very nearly one-half of the pupils that went through their hands 
had some degree of hearing. They did not push the experiments, to ascertain 
to what extent they had hearing. Shortly after, in 1802, Dr. Beyer made some 
interesting experiments in Paris,, and came to the conclusion that the hearing of 
many of the pupils could be very much improved. Dr. Itard, the famous aural 
surgeon of the Paris Institution, made a long series of experiments, some of them 
very severe, looking to the development of the hearing, through medicinal ap- 
pliances. His experiments were not very satisfactory, but he was so well satis- 
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fied with the possibility of instructing many deaf-mutes through the hearing, 
that in his will he left a sum of money for the express purpose of teaching deaf- 
mutes without recourse to signs, his idea being that many of them could be 
taught through the ear ; a class was organized in compliance with the conditions 
of the will, and that class is in existence in the Paris Institution to this day. 

Following Itard, came Dr. Deleau, Jr., who made some very interesting ex- 
periments, and who presented to the French Academy thirteen pupil-patients who 
had obtained hearing through medicinal appliances. It was said that these thir- 
teen were not able at first to understand words when they heard them. Hearing 
was given to them, and they then had to be taught to recognize the meaning of 
what they heard, and, by degrees, to reproduce the sounds, and thus speech was 
ultimately given to those thirteen. Deleau received a valuable prize from the 
French government, through the Academy, for his grand achievement. 

About 1836, Fabriana, of Modena, made an examination of his pupils, and he 
concluded that about one-half of the so-called deaf and dumb were not entirely 
deaf. He did not depend upon aural surgery or medicine, but developed the 
hearing of his pupils by what may be called auditory gymnastics, which improved 
their hearing very much. 

Following these, was the very famous Dr. Blanchet, of Paris. Dr. Blanchet 
used medicinal means to a very slight degree, and educational appliances to a 
very large degree, and he met with considerably success. He invented and 
made use of apparatus to test the various properties of sound — that is, to as- 
certain what degree of sound as to intensity, quality, pitch, etc. , could be re- 
sponded to by deaf-mutes ; and he followed that up by making a number of ex- 
periments, using many sorts of musical instruments for the purpose of training 
the hearing ; and he claimed that he had made considerable progress, that he had 
succeeded in developing, training and improving the hearing of a few pupils en- 
trusted to his care, for that purpose, to a very considerable degree ; and he pre- 
sented the results of his efforts to the French Academy of Medicine. This led 
to a long and exciting discussion of ten days in April, May and June, 1853, in 
the Academy, covering the field of deaf-mute education, but wandering far from 
the points the Academy had undertaken to consider. Unfortunately, the doctor 
aroused bitter enmities and rivalries, and his principal opponent, a man of high 
position, who seemed to have the advantage of him in many respects, succeeded 
in crushing him, and the experiments in France, in training the hearing of the 
deaf, ceased with Dr. Blanchet. But, so far as experiments were made, they 
were of a very gratifying character. It was found that there were some in every 
school, who had enough hearing to receive some instruction through the ear ; 
and the conclusion of those who have looked into this matter, was that special 
efforts should be made to instruct them in that way ; and I. am very glad that our 
friend, Mr. Gillespie, has tajcen up this work as an original experiment in 
America, and by methods of his own devising ; I am gratified at the success he 
has met with, and I am a little sorry that he ha^ *' not made a hobby of it," be- 
cause I think it very well deserves being a hobby which all of us should ride. 

Mr. Gillespie : Dr. Gallaudet spoke in reference to the impression that might 
get out that fifteen per cent, of the deaf and dumb, so-called, were to be re- 
stored to hearing. 

Dr. Gallaudet : That they all were. 

.Mr. Gillespie : That they all were. I was very careful to say that it was not 
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fifteen per cent. I said that a majority of the semi-deaf in the schools could be 
g^duated as hard-of-hearing speaking people. I placed the number of semi- 
deaf at fifteen per cent. , and I think I am entirely on the safe side, I want to 
state a little experiment that was made at the suggestion of our friend, Miss 
Rogers. We publish a little paper, in the interest of the aural system, in 
Omaha. We call it " The Auralist ; " and in that we gave a test that had been 
made with two of our boys in the pronunciation of 650 words, I think it was. 
Miss Rogers wrote to the paper asking a few questions, among others this : * * Can 
they recognize such consonantal sounds as p/i, M, and such other voiceless 
sounds through hearing alone ? " If I answered that question without test, I 
should have said, '*I think not." I called those two boys into the office, and 
their teacher pronounced sixteen of those sounds — j, /, M, etc. — and repeated 
the list, making sixteen sounds — and one boy missed four, and the other, three, 
showing that those consonantal sounds can be heard. Then, there is another 
point that I want to speak of, and that is, a tube that we used, similar to one 
that you all have seen. You put one end into the ear, and hold the other, and 
let the pupil speak into that tube, and thus correct his mispronunciation, and 
modulate the voice and find it of great advantage. 

Mr. Wines : It may be of interest to mention the fact that at the conference 
in Louisville last September, this same subject was under discussion. Those of 
us present there will remember that Dr. Leslie Coombs made a state- 
ment that he had in his possession an apparatus which was designed to test the 
•degree of sensibility of the auditory nerve ; and, if I understood him, he said 
that this apparatus, which was electrical in its nature, could be operated in such 
a manner that the person who was subjected to the test would not himself be 
aware of the fact that he was being tested, and that the amount of sensibility in 
the auditory nerve could be recorded on some system. I do not know what 
practical value attaches to such an instrument, but it seems to me that the fact 
that there is such an instrument may be of interest to the teachers of the deaf. 

Mr. Gillespie : That brings up a subject that I have a little experience in also. 
I have what is called the " audimetre." It is an electrical apparatus graded 
from zero to 200, and by making and breaking the connection the current is 
heard in the ear ; and I made some of those tests ; and one of these boys that 
I have spoken of could hear that at about 180 only with one ear ; which would 
make him very nearly a deaf and dumb boy entirely. But, with the other ear, 
he could hear it down to 20 ; so that perfect hearing being at zero, he could 
hear the instrument down to the grade of 20, giving him very far hearing in 
one ear. 

Vice-President Stainer : Is that Prof. Hughes's audimetre ? 

Mr. Gillespie : Yes, sir. 

President Bell : I have an instrument of that kind with which I am now mak- 
ing experiments. In 1871, in the Horace Mann school, Boston, I remember 
witnessing experiments made with a hearing-tube, and I brought forward the re- 
sults of these experiments at the Belleville convention. I am sure we should 
be glad to hear from Miss Fuller on that matter. 

Miss Fuller : I have very little to say, except that whenever we found children 
who could use this tube without danger, we have always used it with them. 
There are some children whose ears are in a delicate condition, and we thought 
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it unwise, and have been careful not to use the tube to any great extent. But 
this is a fact that has interested us very much. There have been some children, 
and one whom I particularly call to mind at this time, a little girl, with whom, I 
think, you experimented, named Clark. She could hear the sound of the gong ; 
but in response to that sound, she made a movement that indicated that the 
sound was very far away and very slight. So when sounds were spoken or 
shouted, we were told to be very careful not to" make loud sounds into the ear. 
That child did not use the tube to any great extent ; but as she learned to speak 
words, familiar words were readily repeated by her. Now, at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, she hears, I might almost say, ordinary language. By raising 
the voice a little, she will hear nearly everything that is said to her. We have 
others, one of whom, when she came to us, we thought heard nothing. She 
lost her hearing at the age of five. We used the tube with her, but really it 
seemed of no value beyond the fact of her resf>onding to slight sound. But I 
suggested to her parents, that she should use the tube in practicing the piano, 
that she might hear the sounds of the notes, and she could hear the higher notes 
very well. She has practiced three or four years with the piano, and plays tol- 
erably well, and uses the tube in conversation with her family, but she reads the 
lips so readily that she depends upon them mostly. 

Mr. Williams, of the American Scietiiist : I understood Mr. Gillespie to state 
that, in the examination of these children, you stood where the child could not 
hear you. 

Mr. Gillespie : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams : Well, in the ordinary instruction of these children, is the 
teacher so situated that the children can read the lips at the same time that they 
are taking the sound through the ear ? 

Mr. Gillespie : In answer to that, I will say that part of the time that is the 
case ; and part of the time, when the matter of the hearing is the point to be 
gained, the backs are turned to the teacher, and the lips are not seen at all. We 
have different exercises, in which both lips and hearing are used, and there are 
exercises in which the hearing alone is used. So that the work of the school, 
you might say, is carried on both ways. 

Mr. Williams : Do you consider it an advantage to be able to see the teachers' 
lips a great part of the time — does one help the other ? 

Mr. Gillespie : Yes, sir ; it is safe to say that one does help the other. 

Mr. Williams : Does the lip-reading help the child in improving its hearing? 

Mr. Gillespie : I^et me illustrate. If it is a lip-reading exercise entirely, the 
teacher uses a very low tone of voice, and it is not expected that the child will 
hear the voice. And if it is an exercise in. which she means that the child shall 
hear and re^d both, she will speak louder, so that he can hear. And if it is an 
exercise in which she wants the pupil to depend wholly upon the hearing, with a 
direct view of cultivating the hearing, she turns the back. 

Mr. Gillett : It seemes to me, we are discussing this question without a very 
clear idea as to just how little hearing one may have, in order to be recognized 
as a semi-deaf person. You call the attention of the convention to the use of 
artificial instruments. It is well known that there are a great number of grades 
of hearing among those persons who are brought to our schools. 
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Vice-President Stainer : I should be very sorry to lengthen this discussion be- 
yond the ordinary limits, and, therefore, I held back as long as I could, to resist 
coming forward. It is the subject, I may say, for which I came across the 
ocean, chiefly to get information, and after the very valuable confirmation, and 
with great authority. Dr. Gallaudet has given us, in his remarks on Mr. Gilles- 
pie's experiments, and after what has been said by Miss Fuller and Mr. Wines 
and Mr. Williams and Mr. Gillett, drawing forth information from Mr. Gilles- 
. pie, I may say that the topic is almost exhausted ; but if you will permit me, 
there is one point on which I would like to ask a question or two. The first is 
that of the percentage. Although you have probably made it clear to everyone 
else, I do not see the thing right yet. Is it that fifteen per cent, of the children 
in your institution are found to be capable of improvement by means of aural 
teaching ? 

Mr. Gillespie:, Yes, sir. 

Vice-President Stainer : Then you have instruments — I think you mentioned 
Prof. Hughes's audimetre, which I myself use. 

Mr. Gillespie : Yes, sir. 

Vice-President Stainer : Have you used it to any great extent, so as to give you 
any record, to enable you to judge of the progress of the hearing? 

Mr. Gillespie: I have not. In taking young children and using the instru- 
ment, we have no means of communication with them, and they do not under- 
stand what we are after and they will say, " Yes, I hear, yes, yes ; " and by-and- 
by we shall find out they don't hear at all. So that the experiments with young 
children are not at all satisfactory. 

Vice-President Stainer : That is just my experience, and I am very glad you 
confirm it ; so much so that when I put the instrument up to the 200, they say 
they don't hear that, but down at zero they do hear that ; so that I concluded 
that this instrument is not really what we require. It is not a satisfactory in- 
strument ; at least, I have not proved it so. I am very glad to hear from Mr. 
Wines that another instrument is forthcoming to enable us to determine, be- 
cause it all hangs on that point. We should b'e able to say, " This is a child 
that requires a special instrument ; " and, ''This is a child that may go to 
school." We can't define that unless we have some instrument; and that is 
your position, is it not ? 

Mr. Gillespie : No, sir, it is not. The position I hold is that we draw no line ; 
that every child who goes to school that has any hearing at all, give him a 
trial, a good, faithful trial, and if he fails, why that settles the question. 

Mr. Gillett : I would like to know what your observation is with reference to 
the percentage of those who must be taught through the sense of hearing. I 
understand Mr. Gillespie to say fifteen per cent. 

Mr. Gillespie : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gillett : Well, I do not doubt it is so in Mr. Gillespie's institution ; but 
it seems to be an exceptional case, owing to some conditions we know nothing 
about. 

Vice-President Stainer : If I had accepted the cases that were sent to me, in 
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all probability I should have been able to confirm Mr. Gillespie's statement ; 
but my practice has been that if a child is capable of distinguishing^ the woicc ia 
a loud tone that child is not admissible to my classes as a deaf-mute ; that is the 
line I have drawn. I was rather disappointed in no^ hearing from Mr. Gillespie 
something about the audiphone. 

Mr. Gillespie : I have used the audiphone in the four classes that have been ^ 
in the school — the five classes, more or less. The first three or four months' 
work in those schools we have used the audiphone daily. Sometimes the children 
like to use it, and good many times times they don't, and so with the teachers ; 
and it amounts to about this : in some cases the audiphone is of some use, and 
in a good many cases, it is of no use. As I said before, some children like to 
use it, and other children don't. It is in the way, and they can't speak. One 
little boy, when he began last fall — he was the little boy whom the doctor 
saw standing nearest the teacher — when he began work, he began with the audi- 
phone, and he just gripped that audiphone and held it to his teeth as though it 
was his life or death. He did that for a month, and finally he thought he 
could hear without it. He tried that and thought he could hear just as well ; 
and he wouldn't have anything more to do with it. That is just about the way 
it works. This large boy, that I have spoken of, says that it makes more 
sound. 

Vice-President Stainer : As I have said, I used the instrument, and some of 
those here may like to hear my experience, and as I volunteered, when I came 
here, to give my experience on any subject, I will not sit down until I g^ve my 
experience of the audiphone. As I have said, it was not satisfactory, and I 
found a similar result with that Mr. Gillespie found ; it went with a jerk. It 
certainly does startle them all. Now, the question I wanted to find out, and I 
think I have arrived at, is this : Is that startling of the children, in using the 
audiphone, the result of sound as sound, or is it simply the result of a new sen- 
sation experienced in the use of the audiphone ? In speaking of the audiphone, 
it is very common to say that, "Oh, we know perfectly well that conducting 
substances will convey sound through the teeth and the auditory nerve, so that 
they can hear better." The audiphone is different from the toy experiments. 
The audiphone receives sound from the percussion of the air. These toy instru- 
ments are in immediate contact with the sound produced, and that makes a ma- 
terial difference. I maintain that the audiphone does not convey sound as 
sound to the auditory nerve in any way similar to the natural tympanum of the 
ear ; and I have failed yet to discover that it is of any assistance whatever in 
enabling my pupils to distinguish articulate sounds ; and if it does not enable 
the pupil to distinguish more easily the distinction of articulate sound and voice, 
then it does not become an instrument that we can adopt with any degree of 
satisfaction. 

Prof. Clarke, of the New York Institution : In two series of experiments 
made in 1868 or 1869, at the New York Institution, our Board of Directors ap- 
pointed a doctor to examine every pupil in the New York Institution, niore par- 
ticularly to see if any medical assistance could be rendered. In those examina- 
tions, he kept a record of those who had any hearing. I assisted him in nearly all 
of them. Very much to our astonishment, we found that less than twenty-five 
per cent, of our pupils were totally deaf ; in other words, that there were seventy- 
five per cent, who had some hearing. We were also very much astonished to 
find that out of those who were totally deaf, a large majority were what is 
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known as " semi-mutes " — persons who bad lost their hearing from disease* and 
that there were a good many congenital mutes, who heard some, though not 
enough to assist them, perhaps, and that among the older deaf-mutes the hear- 
ing was generally better than among the younger. The doctor ascribed this to 
tbe fact that congenital deaf-muteism comes from an arrest of development ; 
and tliat in certain cases development may re-begin at some future age, when 
the child is nearly grown. We have one case in our Institution where I know 
that this is so — a yoong man, a teacher, perhaps 26 or 27 years old. When 
I first knew him, he was 14 or 15. He then heard very little ; he now hears 
so well that I can call him in the open air seventy-five or eighty yards off with- 
out any very great exertion. The second experiments were made about ten years 
later. They numbered 263 deaf persons, including pupils from the very 
youngest age of six, up to one of our teachers who was over sixty ; and the test 
there for hearing was to be able to distinguish anyone of the vowel sounds. 
That is, if we found a boy that could always recognize the long sound of " o ** 
or ** a," or any other sound, we put him down in the list as of partial hearing. 
The number that we found that did pick out these sounds was one or two over forty. 
Perhaps that will assist the convention in arriving at a conclusion as to what 
percentage of the deaf and dumb have some hearing. 

Mr. Noyes : In Minnesota, there is quite a large percentage of children who 
have partial hearing, and I have been very much surprised, during the past year, 
to discover the different grades in our more advanced class. The percentage is 
larger than that stated in the New York Institution. I think the percentage in 
the higher class will range very nearly 75 per cent. — I mean those that have 
some hearing. I have in that class one very singular experiment — an accidental 
one, an interesting young miss about seventeen years of age. In the recreation 
that our children have in good weather, that of coasting down the hill on a bob- 
sled, she and two or three others met with the mishap of turning the sled over, 
and her head impinged upon a post and she received a very severe blow. She 
was for the time insensible. When she returned to school, three or four days 
later, she had better hearing than she had before. Now the question arises, how 
came that? The girl was cared for very tenderly; everything that kind care 
and physician's skill could do, was done for her, to prevent any serious result to 
the brain ; and, so far as we could discover, there was no injury. She rallied in 
a few hours. The medical treatment and the care might have possibly rendered 
the sense of hearing, particularly to that ear more sensitive, but the sensitiveness 
did not disappear as rapidly as we supposed, and had not disappeared on the day 
of her graduation last month. Her teacher was so impressed with this fact, that 
he suggested that I take a club and use it upon the heads of all the pupils. I 
ofiFered to take him as the first experiment. I am satisfied that in the whole 
school, any interested scientific man would be surprised to find how large a per- 
centage of the children have partial hearing, and I therefore regard this new de- 
parture, as it has been called, as a very interesting feature of our work. 

Miss McGowen : I had charge, as some of you know, of the class in the 
Nebraska Institute, which was started as an experiment. In that class was one 
boy of fourteen, who had been taught by signs in the Iowa Institution. He was 
for a short time under instruction in articulation, and, so far as we were able to 
understand him, he said he was dropped from the class of articulation because 
he could not talk well enough ; he had not made sufficient progress to be a hope- 
ful pupil. There was no account of his having any hearing. His parents 
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moved to Nebraska, and he went into the sig^-class one year. He was also put 
into the articulation-class, and he learned to speak a few words. No account 
had yet been made of his hearing. Three months afterward, it was found by 
experiments, that he had considerable hearing. He is still taught by this method, 
and now I can stand within a foot of that boy and he will understand any word 
of the thousand that he has learned to recognize by hearing alone, and will under- 
stand any of those words in combination in simple language. 

President Bell : I think it is evident, from all we have heard to-day, that the 
sense of hearing can be educated in the semi-deaf, so as to be of use in under- 
standing speech and in learping articulation. It, therefore, appeals to all of us 
as a very important point, that we examine the l^earing-power of the pupils in 
our institutions and schools. In regard to the examinations that have been 
alluded to to-day, the results are startling. We have been told that 75 per cent, 
of all the pupils in the New York Institution have some perception of sound, and 
the experiments described by Mr. Gillespie show that, at least, fifteen per cent, 
of the pupils of the Nebraska Institute hear so well that they can be graduated 
as **hard-of -hearing" speaking persons and not as deaf-mutes. The question 
is an important one as to the percentage of the deaf in our institutions who have 
partial hearing. There are other points connected with the subject of a very 
interesting character. It has been my observation, and from what I have heard 
to-day, it is probably the observation of others, that a large proportion of the 
semi-deaf belong to the class denominated "congenital deaf-mutes," who arc 
supposed by many teachers to be outside the realm of the articulation teacher. 
They are born with partial hearing. The semi-mutes, who constitute so large a 
proportion of the pupils in our articulation-classes, lost their hearing, in most 
cases, by the destruction of the organ of hearing itself — or of some important 
portion of it — by disease ; whereas, the ears of the congenitally deaf do not ap- 
pear to have been damaged in this way. They are, probably, in most cases, 
simply imperfectly developed. 

I have already directed attention to the fact that it used to be the custom in 
some of our institutions, of summoning the pupils from the play-ground by the 
ringing of a bell. This demonstrates that some of the pupils could hear the ringing 
of a bell at a distance, and we now know that, in such cases, the hearing-powec 
may be educated so as to be of use to the pupils in understanding speech. The 
great difficulty that meets us is, how to test the hearing and what artificial aids 
to employ. I think that, in regard to the artificial aids to employ, we may be 
guided by an examination. In all cases, where the membrane of the ear is per- 
fect, we might cautiously experiment with a hearing-tube, but where the mem- 
brane is ruptured, as in the case of pupils who become deaf from scarlet fever, a 
hearing-tube might be mischievous. There is no membrane to receive the vibra- 
tions, and hence any apparatus to cause vibrations of the air in that ear would be 
of little use, and might do harm. In such cases, we might successfully experi- 
ment with apparatus formed upon the principle of the audiphone, in which the 
vibrations of the voice are conveyed to the internal ear through the bony parts 
of the head. There is good reason to suppose that, in cases where the mem- 
brane has been destroyed, while the inner ear remains intact, sounds, which 
would be very feebly perceived through the ear, might be well perceived when 
the vibrations were communicated through the bones of the head. 

Experiments, made by Dr. Chichester A. Bell, within the last few months, at the 
Volta Laboratory, in Washington, seem to indicate that the speaking telephone 
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may be made of use in assisting hearing. Dr. Bell spoke to an ordinary Blake 
transmitter, which was connected directly to a telephone, without the inter- 
mediary of an induction coil. A powerful battery was employed, and a gentle- 
man, who was partially deaf, placed the telephone to his ear. This gentleman 
had no difficulty in hearing what was said in an ordinary tone of voice, when the 
speaker's mouth was within two or three feet of the transmitter ; whereas, with- 
out the telephone, the gentleman could not understand what was said, unless 
the voice was greatly raised. When the voice was raised, he could understand, 
¥nth the aid of the telephone, what was said in any part of the room ; whereas, 
without the telephone, it was necessary to approach him closely. 

In the central offices of certain telephone companies, telephones of peculiar 
construction are fitted to the head so as to leave the hands of the operator free. 
It would be perfectly feasible to connect a number of such telephones with a 
single transmitter, so as to give each member of a class of semi-deaf children a 
telephone which would bring the voice of the teacher to his ear. As the mouth 
of the speaker need not be near the transmitter, listening through tjie telephone 
would not interfere with speech-reading by the eye. 
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PerceptioD is the mind's apprehension of external objects and phenomena, 
and is cairied on through the physical organism by the powers of sights hearing, 
feeling, taste and smell. Every human being normally constituted, possesses 
these several powers in a greater or less degree. When, however, through some 
congenital or acquired defect in the physical structure, the exercise of one of these 
powers is rendered impossible, nature provides by the operation of the laws of en- 
vironment znd adaptability a tendency to a special development of the remaining 
powers, thus affording partial compensation for the defect whose disadvantages 
are thus reduced to a minimum. It is in accordance with these principles that, 
we begin the education of deaf-mutes. 

The three principal departments in which we labor are : 

1. Culture of the mind. 

2. Culture of the voice including every branch of articulation ; and 

3. Speech-reading or the special training of the sight and judgment to under- 
stand from the lips, the speech of others. 

The consideration of the third topic forms the subject of this article. The 
system of instruction employed in this Institution has never claimed the distinc- 
tive appellation of Visible Speech, yet in point of fact it is such, for it is only 
when human speech becomes visible that lip-r^ding is possible. The most im- 
portant modification of the old German system made by Mr. Greenberger, has 
been to give lip-reading the precedence, in point of time, of articulation, re- 
quiring new combinations of sounds and new or unfamiliar words to be learned 
and recognized from the lips first, instead of as formerly in connection with the 
written forms. 

The first principle of lip-reading is that all words which a hearing child learns 
through the ear, whether before or after entering school, should be learned by 
deaf-mutes through lip-reading. 

We are led to inquire, secondly, what exceptions, if any, should be made 
to this rule. I think we may properly except geographical and historical proper 
names, also technical scientific words. 

I would suggest, thirdly, that there be a separate exercise in each class for 
lip-reading, and that it be conducted in the following manner : In a class of 
beginners, let the teacher repeat single words or simple directions as, — '* Shut the 
door," "Bring me a pen," ** Comb your hair," ** Wipe your face," etc., requir- 
ing pupils to follow out the directions in order to test their proficiency. In 
intermediate classes longer words and sentences, including questions, should be 
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introduced, taking care to introduce language adapted to the understanding of 
the class under instruction. For advanced classes any language used in 
ordinary conversation may be used ; the newspapers may be read by the teacher 
to the pupils, and occasionally extracts from the text -books in use. 

I would remark, fourthly, since the deaf-mute aims to understand ordinary 
conversation, the teacher should avoid mouthing his words, otherwise a pupil, 
accustomed to such unusual positions of the organs of speech, will be likely to 
have but an imperfect understanding of the speech of those who speak in the 
manner usual among hearing people. Sometimes it is best to emphasize a new 
word, but afterward it should be spoken in an ordinary manner. 

How may lip-reading be most successfully imparted to semi-mutes who, though 
unable to hear, retain a knowledge of spoken language ? If a semi-mute retains 
a knowledge of writing, let the teacher pronounce single words as "man," 
**shoe," "boot," writing each one and showing the connection between the 
spoken and written forms. If a semi-mute cannot write, point to objects in the 
room or vicinity, and call attention to the positions and movements of the vocal 
organs and the relation which the spoken forms bear to the object under atten- 
tion. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

President Bell : This is a practical paper, ladies, in which I am sure you must 
be interested, as it enters into the details of youq ordinary daily work. I am 
quite sure that many of you are quite full of the subject, and I hope you may be 
filled to overflowing, and that we may have the benefit of some remarks from 
some of the ladies present, on this paper. 

Mr. Greenberger : I would like to hear very much what special exercises in 
lip-reading are in use in different schools, and if Miss Rogers will be kind enough 
to make the beginning, and let us know what special exercises for lip-reading 
there are in her school, I should be very much pleased. 

Miss Rogers : We have a variety of exercises ; of course, in teaching childien 
in the beginning, they are taught to read a word as soon as they are taught to 
speak it. Sentences are taught as fast as articulation is taught, and lip-reading 
is taught simultaneously. We have, in the grammar school, different exercises. 
We have in each grammar school an exercise four days in a week ; perhaps, in 
the two lowest classes in the grammar school, the teacher will give some event 
of the day, something that is going on in the institution ; or, perhaps, some in- 
cident connected with her own daily life — that she has been down town shop- 
ping ; she tells what she has bought and where she has bought it, and what she 
has paid for it ; in any event, she will give this in lip-reading, and the children 
then are required to write it out. In the higher classes, teachers will give some 
sketch, some biographical or historical sketch — anything of that kind that the 
teacher thinks best to give. She will write it out and read to the children, and 
the children are allowed to ask for any explanation that they wish, and the 
teacher will give that explanation, that they may have as good an understanding 
of it as possible. Then they are required to write that out. We have our lip- 
reading exercises with each class. We then have a ten-minutes' exercise, where 
teachers change and go from one class to another ; they change each way, making 
the regular circuit of the classes, and, in fact, we have had a variety of exercises. 
We have had the reading of the alphabet from the lips — not, of course, in the 
order that the teacher gave it, — giving the names of the letters, because if chil- 
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dren do not understand a word, it would be very natural for the friends at home 
to spell the word for them. We want them to become very familiar with the 
names of the letters from the lips. I don't recall, now, the different exercises 
that we use in those ten minutes, but that time is particularly devoted to lip- 
reading by the pupils, who become familiar with the reading of the different 
teachers* lips. In the grammar school, we don't change our teachers ; in the 
primary school, we do change. One teacher may, perhaps, have all the geog- 
raphy in the school, another all the arithmetic, and, in that way, the pupils in 
the primary school have had the opportunity of reading the lips of all the dif- 
ferent teachers in the school. 

Mr. Wines : You teach lip-reading and articulation and writing in the primary 
class ? 

Miss Rogers : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wines : In what order do you teach those ; which do you teach first ? 

Miss Rogers : Miss Worcester, will you please answer? 

Miss Worcester : Children in our class this year and in our class last year 
learned everything first from the lips, every sound, every combination, then 
they wrote that for themselves, as I said before, of course, pronouncing it. 
Everything is given them first from the teacher's lips and they pronounce it 
from our lips.' After pronouncing it they write it for themselves, and if they 
required any assistance, if the spelling of the word was such that they could not 
spell it for themselves, they received the needed assistance. In the effort to make 
the children depend entirely upon the lips, we have endeavored to keep our 
hands entirely still so that we should not be betrayed into using the crayon un- 
necessarily. We have taught everything from the lips. The teacher, who has 
had our class in geography, has taught the children to pronounce every 
geographical name from the lips. I remember, very well, one day last fall, 
when children came to me to pronounce " Mediterranean sea," they didn't know 
the word, but they had seen it on the maps, and I would like to say there that 
the trouble^with our geographical names has been to a large degree obviated by 
teaching pronunciation of them in that way. In our little class this year we 
had, at the end of the year, quite a large vocabulary learned from the lips ; 
they spoke the words first, and when they said them nicely they wrote them. 
One especial effort of ours has been this year to make one repetition suffice for 
a class. We have, for that purpose, placed the children so that they could see each 
other's lips, as they sat on three sides of a square, the teacher sitting in the 
centre — occupying the fourth side — and have tried, just as far as possible, to 
avoid repetition by confining the children's attention to the teacher's lips, and 
making one repetition suffice, if possible ; then getting them to watch each other 
and get from each other what they could not get from the teacher. The work 
has been done very largely by one repetition on the teacher's part, the children 
repeating afterward. We have thought that result was very good. 

Mr. Wines : I should like to ask one other question. A good deal has been 
said about teaching articulation by elements, by syllables, and by words and 
phrases. In teaching lip-reading, do you begin by teaching them to recognize 
elementary sounds or by teaching them to recognize words and phrases as a 
whole ? 

Miss Worcester ; Well, we do both. We do just what Miss Keeler's paper 
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says. In the very first instance, we say to them : ** come " and then ** go " with- 
out using the hand. Then we say: ** Go and sit down " without any action, 
so that they are reading sentences from the lips from the very first, but our ef- 
fort in the first instance is directed to the point of enabling them to take such 
language from the lips as will make the school work go on without interruption. 

Mr. Grcenberger: May I be permitted to ask another question? Do they 
have special exercises in lip-reading with mute beginners — those who come to 
you who have language but who cannot hear ? 

Miss Worcester : In my own experience, I have had but very few. In the eight 
years that I have been in the school, only one or two have entered our primary 
department. We have had but few such children come to us, and those have 
mostly been such as had sufficient development to enter at once the grammar de- 
partment, with which I do not personally have to do. Last year, the only in- 
stance in which I have really taught, I thin*^, since I have been teaching articu- 
lation and lip-reading, was that of a little girl who came to us last year at eight 
years of age, who talked very nicely in a childish way — rather imperfectly in a 
childish, lisping way, but could not read the lips when she came at all. We at- 
tempted to go on with that child, without &ny reference to elementary drill, such 
as we give the children who come to us,. but during the last few weeks that she 
stayed with us, we made no satisfactory progress at all. She was taken sick and 
was sent home. When she came back, at the beginning of this year, I put her 
into a class where she got the drill, and after that drill, her progress in lip-reading 
was very rapid. With that child, I found that the best results appeared to be 
obtained in that way ; she now reads anything from my lips. 

Mr. Greenberger : Do you find that such children, who have speech but can- 
not read the lips, will learn to read a whole sentence from the lips better than a 
single sound? 

Miss Worcester : I think so, in every other instance, except with this child. I 
'was obliged, with her, to give her some clue that enabled her to see suggestions 
from the lips before she succeeded. 

Dr. Bache : I would like to have it demonstrated, to those present, the amount 
of knowledge that that class of younger children had. I allude to the last class 
in the primary department, children who were admitted into the school about the 
20th day of September. About Christmas time, if not before, they were taught 
words and then a vocabulary. Now, I think it would be very well if those 
ladies who instruct classes, and Miss Worcester who, I believe, has charge of 
the school, so far as teaching them to pronounce — I should like them to state 
how many hundred words those little children knew — that is, their vocabulary. 
I don't say that every child knew the words, but what was the extent of the 
vocabulary of that little class ? Another reason why I ask the question is, there 
are not many books for persons who are now instructing the deaf and dumb in 
this method. Mr. Kinsey has published a book which I have looked over with 
a g^eat deal of care. I hold to his method. 

Miss Worcester : We gave them, up to that time, no language- work. We 
began then to give them an hour a day, and they learned, up to the first of Feb- 
ruary, fifty words. I mean that the children in that class could speak those 
words, could read and write them from the lips. At the end of the year, their 
teacher handed in for examination, under those same rules, a vocabulary of be- 
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tween 600 and 700 words, of which there were between 200 and 300 nouns ; 
but the number which certain children knew in the class was larg^er than that. 
I was interested to observe m3rself, the other day, that this vocabulary contains 
about the same number of words as is contained in Jacob's Reader. Our great 
effort was not, however, to teach single words so much as it was to give them 
instruction and enable them to use those words as they did in hundreds of simple 
sentences. They used such verbs as they knew in the present and past, using 
the pronouns in the first, second and third persons. They began their work on 
the verbs by talking in their classes, first to the teacher and then to another 
child, saying, for example : " Kitty has two eyes " then of the child itself, ** I 
have two eyes," and " a cow has four feet." Their use of adjectives is very con- 
siderable. In going on with the book we found a considerable use of adjectives, 
and we gave them, as they went on, simple definitions of such adjectives. After 
they had read from that book, somewhere between 100 and 125 pages, I took it one 
day as a matter of experiment and began to ask the children the meaning of words 
for which I had given them definitions — such words as *' quarrelsome," *' ugly," 
*' beautiful," " shiney," and so on. I had never attempted such a thing as that 
from the lips before. I found that one little girl in the class . congenitally 
deaf, now eight years old, could read ffom my lips and g^ve me an answer to the 
definitions of about two-thirds of the number of words that I had defined for her 
in that way, though she had never attempted it before. 

For their own use of language, they wrote very good little simple letters ; but 
when I say they wrote, I mean that they wrote nothing, of course, apart from 
what they could give in regard to a certain object by a very good connected de- 
scription, as, for example : I know a little girl who came into my school one day, 
just as I had got a grasshopper. I told her to talk to me about that. She was 
a congenital. I wrote down the sentences that she pronounced to me ; they cov- 
ered two sides of the paper. She said : ' ' That is a green grasshopper ; it does 
and does not ; it can and cannot" — changing the verbs; "It has a green 
stomach ; it has two green wings ; " and I believe in fiftien or twenty sen- 
tences, which she gave me in regard to it, there were two mistakes. I don't 
know what more I can tell you, to give an idea of the children's own use of lan- 
guage. I shall be glad to answer any further questions about it. 

Mr. Williams : How many pupils were there in this class ? 

Miss Worcester : The class was a very small one ; it ended the year with only 
eight pupils ; we sent away several who entered that class, for one reason and 
another. 

Mr. Binner : I would like to speak of a system I have introduced in my school; 
perhaps others have it. I now and. then have the pupils give a dictation-exer- 
cise ; have one sit down and g^ve a certain number of words and have the whole 
class go through with them. Of course, their writing down the words proves to 
me that they have correctly read the words from the lips of their comrades, and, 
at the same time, the pupils are very much pleased when they have this honor. 
They always take great pains to pronounce them well when they sit in the chair. 
I also make it my custom to have visitors that come in give out such words and 
have the class write them. The class came to the latter part of October, and the 
peculiarity that I have found in regard to the understanding of the pupils — that 
is, the reading of the lips of others — is this, that the public school teachers who 
visited my school and whom I asked to be kind enough to g^ve a certain number 
Of words, were very apt to be misunderstood or not understood at all. But take 
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the people who were not instructors, and they would come in and speak in their 
usual way. and they would be much more apt to be understood, and I always 
had better results from them. I found that teachers coming from the public 
schools had an idea that now they would have to enunciate in the most strained 
manner, and they would pucker their lips and use theirmouths in a most wonderful 
way, and the children would not understand them. 

In regard to the, number of words, it seems to me that quite a number of those 
present are anxious to find out how many words can be given in so short a time. 
I will show them how the number of words corresponded with Miss Worcester's. 
A little over 600 words are what the children have ; they have learned to speak, 
read and write them from the lips ; besides that, they make use of all these little 
sentences that they use in the school-room, for instance : " May I go and get a 
drink of water?" "Please may I leave the room?" "All right," and such 
little phrases ; such sentences as they have to speak. 

Miss West : May I ask Miss Worcester the age of the pupils in this class ? 

Miss Worcester : The oldest child in the class was twelve years old, the youngest 
was seven. Before we pass on to another question there is one thing I would 
like to say, if I have leave, and that is that with my very great interest in the 
language-work of that class I was not a teacher of language, and that I think 
the rapid progress that this class made in language, and their enjoyment of it, 
was due to the fact of their having a very bright and inventive teacher to whom 
a very great part of the credit is due — Miss Benton — who came to us last 
year. 

Miss West : Might I ask again that Miss Worcester tell us if she found that 
the child of seven she spoke of made as rapid progress as the one of twelve ? 

Miss Worcester : Well, in regard to that I shall have to answer that when 
visitors came into the school we usually showed them in that class the little con- 
genitally deaf-mute child, because she happened to be the only child who was 
born deaf ; and we were usually accused of showing off the brightest pupil in 
the class. I chose, in showing the progress of the children to visitors, rather 
to take the child that had no hearing as an example of what we had done dur- 
ing the year than to take the child that had a considerable amount of hearing ; 
and the question usually asked was : '* Well, this is the brightest child you have, 
isn't it?" Then we showed them the other children. The child of twelve I 
think had more hearing than any other child under my care ; she hears so much 
that she could hear simple ordinary language almost as well as I could, if one 
would take pains to speak to her, but she could not speak any simple sentence 
at the end and had made very little progress ; her own use of language was 
almost nothing. In the written examinations, that the children passed at the 
end of the year, she scarcely wrote one word out of three, and out of the fifty 
nouns that the teacher handed in she did not write correctly more than one in 
three, while the misspell mark was 98. So with the other studies, where other 
children wrote a long description of what they were asked to write, indeed quite 
a creditable letter, this child, who was the eldest in the class and had the most 
hearing, was the least intelligent ; she was, of course, deficient in intellect. 

Secretary Elmendorf : I should like to ask you if you don't find that to be 

5 
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usually the case — that those who have partial hearing do not acquire the lan- 
guage as quickly as those who have not ? 

Miss Worcester : I usually find that. 

Secretary Elmendorf : For example, I have just received a letter which will 
prove that very thing ; it is just as you say. Here is a girl writes me, ** You 
can't image" — instead of ** imagine" — "how glad I was to receive your 
letter." Yet in our class there were several congenital mutes who would never 
think of making that mistake, and yet that girl has almost enough hearing to go 
to a public school. 

Miss Worcester : I found that those who had a very considerable amount of 
hearing had with it a mental defect. 

Mr. Greenberger : In justice to this girl that is spoken of, a majority of the 
pupils of that class have been with us for eight years, and she, having some 
hearing and acquiring language more rapidly than the congenital pupils, was 
pushed through with the lower class so that now she has been in the institution 
only four years, and is in the same class with those who have been with us eight 
years, so she is probably apt to make mistakes that others would not make, but 
she is a very intelligent, bright, little girl . 

Mr. Wines : Mr. President, there are several ladies here in charge of day 
schools, I wish they would give us their experience in regard to lip-reading. 

Miss Fuller : I think it has been well described by Miss Worcester ; my ex- 
perience is not very different from hers. We have various devices for those in 
the older classes to give them facility in lip-reading. Miss Barton has not given 
us anything from her school. I hope she will speak. I kn(>w that her success 
has been quite marked in that direction. I think it would be very interesting to 
know what has been done. 

Prof. Gordon : I only wish to speak a word or two in regard to lip-reading. 
I think it is not best to keep the pupils always upon a strain to catch our spoken 
words. It does no harm to repeat phrases familiar to the children often. We 
must not make lip-reading too serious an occupation ; a little fun now and then 
is relished in the school-room, and if teachers have any conscientious scruples 
about introducing play there, there are many occasions outside of the school 
hours when it is very pleasant to the children to introduce some things that are 
not of a very serious character, but which bear upon their progress in this art. 
Now, I have found by experience that "This is the house that Jack built," 
serves a very useful purpose ; it is very well to have the little children repeat 
these words, taking them up from the lips of the teacher, or friends may be, in 
the play-room, each repeating in turn from the lips of his little neighbor — 
" This is the house that Jack built," followed in like manner by "This is the 
malt that lay in the house that Jack built," and so onto the end. Children 
enjoy this very much, and better still if they can, at the same time, pass picture 
cards illustrating each line of the legend. Such an exercise maf not be very 
philosophical, but it gives a vital interest to this subject of lip-reading. Even 
" Mother Goose " and many nonsense-rhymes and jingles may, after this fashion, 
serve a good purpose. Such exercises tax the eyes of the pupils but little ; in 
fact they may be read after a little practice without effort. They give con- 
fidence to the children in the art, they encourage them to greater efforts, and I 
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think it is a good idea to give the children these exercises for their amusement, 
even if they contribute but little to their progress. 

President Bell : I am very sure that an)rthing we can do to amuse the children 
in this way will aid their advancement. 

Secretary Elmendorf : I have often used the same things — not the same 
sentences. One. of my pupils had great difficulty with the "r's" and I said, 
• * Harry, here watch me : * Round the rugged rocks the ragged rascals ran .' " He 
said : "^ What is that ?" I tola him to repeat it after me and to say it five' times, 
and he did so and he has never had any difficulty with the *' r " since. 

Mr. Greenberger : The late Morris Hill, whose name is familiar to everyone 
present, no doubt, mentions in one of his writings the following strange 
experience : Once they were very crowded in the institution and one of the 
pupils had slept with a servant-girl in the room adjoining his ; the room 
was dark and he heard that child converse with that servant-girl. He thought 
he must be mistaken, but the next night he heard it again and he made in- 
quiries. The child could not see the servant's lips, and he found out that it 
placed its hands on the servant's chest and by feeling the vibrations in the chest 
the child understood every word that was said. Now, I would like to know if 
there is anyone present who has tried similar experiments ? 

Miss Worcester : I wanted to say something to Prof. Gordon, if I might be 
allowed to do so, in regard to a practical use of " Mother Goose." The teacher 
of the class that has been referred to, finding that the little child had consider- 
able hearing, was kneeling down by her bed and folding her hands, taught her 
to say very nicely — before the period to which I have referred at which the 
class work in language commenced — '* Now I lay me down to sleep," and 
every night she said that. A little later the teacher taught her " Little Jack 
Homer," and two nights afterward the dreadful rumor went through the room 
that little Kitty Treaner was kneeling down at her bed with folded hands re- 
peating •• Little Jack Homer " — of which it might be said that she was offer- 
ing the latest and best thing she had. 

Prof. Gordon : There is on record the case of an Italian who is said to have 
understood conversation in the way just described by Mr. Greenberger. Then 
there is another interesting case recorded in a little book, now very rare, written 
by John England, who attempted to establish an institution for the deaf and 
dumb in Aberdeen about 1819. England was not a man of high education, but 
he was of a benevolent mind, and it so happened that early in life he found a few 
deaf-mutes among his companions and he at once became interested in their 
education, and especially in establishing means of communication with them. At 
one time he was housed with a deaf-mute, a fellow boarder, and he tried to carry 
on his education at odd times. Both were very busy at manual labor during the 
day and occupied the same bed at night. England relates that the boy placed 
his hands upon his chest, neck and lips, and found that he could understand the 
vibrations of the spoken words and carry on quite a conversation, and they talked 
night after night in that wa?y. 

Mr. Binner : This reminds me of a little experiment, which I really had 
almost forgotten, but which I still intended to try again and shall try again 
some other time, and it is this : I thought the matter over, and it occurred to me 
that as the palm of the hand was so susceptible of feeling, how would it do to 
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teach a deaf-mute to carry on a conversation at night in the dark by holding the 
palm of his hand close to the mouth of the speaker. I blindfolded a number of 
my pupils and then had them hold their hands against my lips. I spoke words. 
Well, they did understand a few, but the question arises, might this not in the 
last few years of their being in school — either this or the other by putting the 
hand upon the chest — might that not be developed into something that would 
be useful to them ? Of course, it would not do to begin at the beginning, but 
later on when they had acquired a certain amount of speech, might not one or 
the other method be developed and made useful to them ? I certainly am going 
to try the hand to the lip. Perhaps somebody else might try the other and we 
might arrive at something. 

Secretary Elmendorf : Mr. President, I see one of the girls who is a very 
good lip-reader present, and if you like I will try that experiment. If the girl is 
willing, I will show you exactly how I did it. 

[Secretary Elmendorf then tried some very successful experiments with Miss 
Ada B. Smith, a pupil of the New York Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-mutes, testing her ability to read the words, that he uttered, by 
feeling his breath upon the back of her hand and by holding her hand upon 
his chest and throat.] 

Mr. Ely : I remember, at the Northampton conference, seeing a case of lip- 
reading by touch. 1 think it was one of Miss Fletcher's pupils. A friend brought 
a young lady who said she frequently read her mother's lips at night by the touch. 
We have in our school a young lady who does the same thing. Her mother says 
that she often communicates with her at night, and her daughter reads her lips 
by the fingers. 

Mr. Greenberger : Is she totally deaf ? 

Mr. Ely : Not entirely, she is nearly so ; she is a very quick lip-reader ; in 
the daytime she can converse with anybody, she does not depend upon her 
hearing at all. 

Miss Worcester : Without giving the matter any special thought, so that I 
could speak exactly, I have often, in going at night after our little children were in 
bed, put their little hands oh my lips and made them understand me, I have not 
infrequently done that and found them able to understand me. I suppose it is 
from the motion of my mouth in talking. 

Vice-President Stainer : These experiences, I think, are very valuable, and 
they ought to encourage all of us not to limit ourselves within the sense of sight. 
It appears that even the sense of touch may be brought to account, and I was 
just going to give you a similar experience to what Mr. Ely has told us, only in 
another way. I think it is more effectually shown — the sense of touch — in a 
blind perscn. You all of you know the case of Laura Bridgman. I found a 
case similar to Laura Bridgman's : her name was Mary Bradley ; Mary Bradley 
corresponded with Laura Bridgman. This Mary Bradley, being in the same in- 
stitution which I established and conducted for seven years, used, although blind, 
ver}' frequently to gather from my servant's lips, who had no mode of communi- 
cating with her the directions that I wanted to give, things that I wanted her to 
do ; and 1 can con firm, therefore, what Mr. Ely has said in this matter, that as re- 
gards understanding speech to a certain extent, it is not only possible, but it is 
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actually a fact that has been fully carried out ; I have witnessed it myself and 
can bear witness to it, that the sense of touch can be cultivated to almost a sixth 
sense. It can be proved by a fact with which, perhaps, some of you are ac- 
quainted. Laura Bridgman, at the Perkins Institution, and whom I had the 
privilege of seeing the other day, seeing how much I was interested, said : " I 
should like to show Mr. Stainer how I thread the needle." She asked for a very 
fine one, and she took the needle in her hand and felt it ; and, distinguishing the 
point from the eye, she then placed the eye to the tip of her tongue. She got a 
thread, twisted it in her fingers, and in a second or two pulled the thread 
through the needle. The sense of touch, at the tip of the tongue, had been culti- 
vated to that extent, that she put the eye of the needle in the horizontal direc- 
tion, and holding the thread brought to a point, could feel the thread go through 
the eye of the needle. Seeing how pleased I was, she said : "I will put an- 
other one in a very fine one," and she did. Here are the needles [showing 
them]. 

Miss Rogers : I had a sister at the same institution. I had heard my sister 
say, that when they wanted blind children to thread the needle, no one could 
teach them ; they could show them how to put the needle on the tongue and 
take the thread and lay it upon their tongue, but no one could show them how 
they were to draw that thread through the needle ; they would offer them some 
reward and the blind children would work until they found how to do it. 

Mr. Williams : A few years ago, at the institution at Hartford, there was a 
deaf and dumb blind woman, named Julia Briggs. One of the things she was 
called upon to do, from week to week, was to sort the clothing of the girls after 
it came from the wash, and she could do that unerringly from the sense of touch. 
It happened that there was a pupil there from the State of Georgia, who died at 
the institution. Her clothing, some of it, was given to some of the pupils there, 
and after several years, Julia one day took up one of those dresses and instantly 
told whose it was. 

Mr. Greenberger : I think it would be well to obtain some information on 
this point. In our institutions our pupils have an opportunity of reading the 
lips of a limited number of persons only ; they learn to read the lips of their 
teachers and the few people who live in the institution. It would be very in- 
teresting to know to what extent lip-reading is used by them after they leave 
school. Now, there is a gentlemen present to-night whom I wanted to introduce 
to you for sometime, and I think this will be a good opportunity of introducing 
him. I mean Mr. Isaac Rosenfeld, the venerable president of this institution. 
His daughter was one of the first pupils of our school and she has done great 
credit to us. If Mr. Rosenfeld would have the kindness to tell us what his ex- 
perience has been in this regard, to what extent his daughter is able to go out 
in society, to do her shopping, and to understand strangers, etc. , we would be very 
thankful to hear from him. 

Mr. Rosenfeld : Ladies and gentlemen : Although I have had an unfortu- 
nate experience with my own child, yet I am happy to say that, as far as she has 
gone, she can do and speak just the same as we do. She can converse in any 
society. She knows all the idioms of the language and has no difficulty what- 
ever in conversing with anyone and even at distances much greater than Mr. 
Greenberger has tried this evening. I believe myself, although it may be pre- 
sumption on my part to say so, that she is an exception to the rule, and I 
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further believe that the efforts her mother and her father both have made while 
she was quite young to educate her, have produced a better result than the chil- 
dren who are taught here in this school, and are entirely left to themselves when 
they come home, and not cared for as a general thing. There are very few 
parents, I believe, who take the trouble, when the children come out of school, 
to care for them. When our child left school and came home, it was my solemn 
duty, as well as that of my wife, to take time and instruct her. Whenever she 
spoke a wrong word or syllable, we corrected her at once and made her speak it 
until she knew that word perfectly well. Now, if you hear her speak you will, 
with the exception of a little difficulty in the tongue, find that she speaks as 
well as anyone of us here, and perhaps better than I myself. I believe she 
knows more words than I do in the dictionary, and as regards the meaning of the 
words she has no difficulty at all. We even went so far as to take a teacher of 
elocution and she learned it perfectly ; but it made her so nervous and excited 
that we gave it up. She was very fond of it, and when she recited she was al- 
together excited. Finding that it would not do her any good, we left it off. 
She began studying French of her own accord and with wonderful rapidity. She 
acquired that language in a very short time. Yet to-day she knows very little of 
it, because she did not find a stimulus for continuing it. The same thing she 
did with German, but not by herself ; we engaged a teac)ier for her and she can 
read from the lips in German as well as in English, yet she does not speak it. 
She can write it, but she does not speak it, because she has not studied it. I 
think that the more trouble we take with mutes — that is, with the deaf, I ought 
to say ; in my mind there are no mutes ; it is only deafness which brings on the 
muteness ; if the children were not deaf they wouldn't be mutes — the better 
can speech be cultivated ; it only depends on our own energy and perseverance ; 
it is to be driven and drilled into a child continually. If the child makes a mis- 
take it is to be corrected at once and the word has to be repeated as often as 
possible in order to correct it. 

I think that our school, I may say, has made great progress, but I am very 
much pleased to say that when I was at Northampton and saw Miss Rogers's 
pupils I was quite astonished to see their proficienc}'. They speak remarkably 
well, and I at once saw that the children had good teachers. That is the only 
school, so far, I have visited in the United States, and I am glad to say that our 
example, and the example of the Northampton school, is spreading all over the 
country. 

I may say that we are the parent school. I may also say that I believe I am 
the father of this institution. A great deal is owing to my wife who spurred me 
to act ; but, nevertheless, I have gone and seen my friends in the beginning of the 
institution. When we had but six pupils I saw that my child was progressing 
so splendidly that I couldn't well keep it to myself. I wanted this society to 
spread and went to see my friends and explained to them my idea of founding 
an institution for that very purpose. Then the idea of lip-reading was entirely 
new in the United States. There was not one school here, no, not a single school 
in the United States ; that was in 1867. I saw several of my friends, they 
encouraged me very liberally and we came together in my house, made our by- 
laws, and so forth, and the thing was done, the institution was established. In 
the beginning we sustained and maintained the institution through private col- 
lections ; we had about 300 members who each paid ten dollars a year, and by 
that means, and of course other friendly means besides, we were enabled to 
carry on that school for three years at our own expense. After that the school 
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was growing and growing — our expenses were more and our income was less. 
We sought State aid and through influential friends received it, and ever since 
that time you see the result that is now before you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think that what the trustees have done during that 
time is very commendable. I don't take any merit to myself, because I bilieve 
that there area great many of my colleagues who have done much more than I did 
myself, although my hand and heart were always open for this institution and I 
hope to bring it to a still greater perfection. 

Miss Rogers : I only want to say that I wish all of our pupils might have such 
fathers ; their lip-reading and speech would be very different from what it is 
now. 

Mr. Wines : I wish to say that the remarks of our venerable friend remind 
one of what the Rabbi Sohnschein said at Louisville, last September, when he 
called our attention to the fact that in Hebrew the word for charity and the 
word iox justice was one and the same. There is no charity which is not justice, 
and there is no justice which is not charity. 

President Bell : This discussion will shortly have to come to a close, but 
still we shall be very glad to hear from any teachers their experience as to how 
far lip-reading has succeeded. Let me appeal once more to. our lady friends in 
particular. 

Mr. Greenberger : I would like to hear from some of our friends in the 
Horace Mann School. Miss Fuller, I would like to know if you can give us some 
account of how far your pupils can read the lips of strangers. 

Miss Fuller : Conversation with strangers, I think, is confined almost entirely 
to the older pupils. The little children have not sufficient language, or rather 
the congenitally deaf children have not sufficient language to converse with 
strangers. But the semi-mute children do so far as the language of a child 
would allow them to understand the questions which are asked them, and little 
instances that are related to them by persons who come as strangers to the 
school ; but their language is that of very young children. 

Mr. Greenberger : I meant the further advanced ones. Perhaps it would be 
well to see what that little girl you have here can do. 

[Miss Lottie Bailey, fifteen years of age, then read the lips of Mr. Greenberger 
and others in a very satisfactory manner.] 

Mr. Williams : Mr. Rosenfeld said that he considered his daughter an ex- 
ception. I would like to ask Miss Fuller if this is not also an exceptional case. 

Miss Fuller : I think she is exceptionally bright. We have no other child 
who is as quick as she is — no other congenitally deaf child, I should say. 

Dr. Peet : Is this a congenital mute ? 

Miss Fuller : She has never heard. We have a boy of eleven who is as bright 
and quick as she. He lost his hearing at the age of three months, but he has a 
greater amount of language for his years than she has. His speech is not quite 
as intelligible but he reads the lips as well. 

Miss McGowen : I would like to hear the two pupils talk to each other. 
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[Miss Bailey and Miss Smith went upon the platform and conversed fluently 
with each other for several minutes.] 

Mr. Greenberger: I would like to state that I consider Miss Smith a very 
bright pupil, but, in justice to the others, I must say that she is not the very best 
specimen of lip-readers that we have. We have one or two that read the lips 
with even greater readiness than she does, and anyone who wants to have a cor- 
roboration of this statement will be welcome to visit the school while my pupils 
are here. 

Mr. Rosenfeld : I want to say that the meeting has afforded us a great deal 
of interest and positive pleasure. It has given us new ideas and I hope all of you 
who have been here will, when you go back to your happy homes, take some 
new ideas back with you and inculcate them into the minds and into the thoughts 
and into the lips of your deaf-mutes. I hope that all of you who have been here 
believe that the trustees have done all that they possibly could to make you com- 
fortable, and I wish you a hearty farewell. 
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The mute consonants have been divided by grammarians into three classes, 
viz. : lentils, medice^ and aspirates, or smooth, middle, and rough. By modem 
phonetists, the aspirafa, being or having become pure breath-sounds, are not 
reckoned as mutes. So that we now make but two classes, viz. : the tenues, p^ 
/, k, and mediay b, d, g^ which we call surd and sonant, and which some prefer 
to distinguish as hard and soft, or as sharp and flat, or as strong and weak. 

About the nature of the difference between these two classes, and hence about 
the terms by which to designate them, there has been a good deal of controversy 
among philologists and phoneticians. Each party has usually insisted upon 
some single characteristic as constituting the essential difference. Herein has 
lain an error of some consequence : and the object of this paper is to set forth 
the composite character of these alphabetic elements, and hence of the difference 
between the two classes ; and, by subjecting them to an accurate analysis, to 
make their real nature better understood. 

For the complete understanding of the matter, we need to consider the mutes 
— the surd, /, /, k^ and the sonant, ^, d, hard g, — in, at least, four different 
situations, or syllabic combinations, viz. : 

1. As preceding a vowel in the same syllable, and being ordinarily the initial 
element of the syllable. 

2. As succeeding a vowel in the same syllable, and ordinarily the final ele- 
ment of the syllable. 

3. As at the beginning of a syllable, preceding / or r, or a_y or a w-sound, in 
Knglish, or also w, «, j, sk, or /and other breath-sounds, in some languages. 

4. As succeeding one of the consonants just named, at the end of a syllable. 

A fifth situation may also be noted, as medial, that is, after or before another 
consonant and between the same and a vowel, or between two other consonants. 

(i.) As preceding a vowel, the formation of the surds is to be analysed as fol- 
lows : 

What is distinctive is, first, an interval of absolute silence preparatory to 
the utterance, and then the explosive character of the utterance itself. 

This explosive character really pertains, in part, to the vowel that follows. An 
explosive effect can be given to a vowel without a preceding consonant. It is 
one form of what is called by Prof. Bell the *' glottal catch," * and is effected by 

^Denominated by Messrs. Browne and Behnke, in their book, " Voice, Song, and Speech," as 
** the check of the glottis." 
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the sudden opening of the glottis, with the abrupt production of tone by the 
vocal cords. In uttering the surd mutes, this voice, or tone-explosion, is co- 
instantaneous* with the abrupt parting of the lips or release of tongue-contact, 
that produces the breath-explosion, of which I have presently to speak. 

Thus far,, it is the effect of the consonant on the succeeding vowel that gives 
the character which we ascribe to the consonant. This, while it distinguishes 
the consonant as of the class of surd-mutes, cannot make the difference between 
one surd, /, /, or k^ and another : the vowel explosion is the same for all three. 
The difference does not lie in the tone, but depends on the breath-sound that 
is mixed with, or attends on, the tone. We know, in the case of the continuous 
consonants, that the pure breath-sounds /, M, ch^ German, and the sibilants s 
and sh, when blended with tone from the larynx, produce the sonant fricatives 
z/, ih, sonant, z, etc.f In a similar manner, breath-sound, in this case explosive, 
is blended with the vowel tone that follows the mute. And this breath-sound 
differs for/, /, and k ; and by it the difference between them is recognized. 
This explosive breath-sound is a puff, produced by breath accumulated within 
the elastic walls of the mouth-cavities and suddenly released. % Thus, all the 
sound that belongs to the consonant, and all that distinguishes the surd-mute 
consonants one from another is simultaneous with the vowel utterance. And 
thus we have, not a proper succession of vowel after consonant, but a lapping 
over of the consonant upon the vowel. 

There is, indeed, sometimes heard a style of pronunciation in which the 
breath -explosion comes before the vowel utterance, and which requires an h- 
sound, or rough breathing, to be interposed. ** P'ay me that thou owest." 
* ' Come, p'ensive nun. " ' * Who st'eals my p'urse st'eals t'rash. " This, however, 
is not the normal mode. It smacks of theatrical affectation, or at least, of a kind 
of over-refinement. When strongly marked, it is really identical with what is 
admitted to have been the original form of the aspirate mute in Indo-European 
language. This separation of the consonant from the succeeding vowel tends 
to throw back the consonant upon the preceding syllable ; as thus : cent-aur^ 
plac-ate, cap-acious, mank-ind, prot-ect. 

The vowel explosion with the ^-sound is a totally different thing from what 
it is when not so preceded, the ^-sound necessarily opens the larynx beforehand ; 
while, in the other case, the sound starts with a sudden opening of the larynx. 

In the recent work, by G. H. von Meyer, ' ' The Organs of Speech " — which is 
far better on the anatomy and physiology of the organs, than it is in the anal3rsis 

* Fn some cases, the vowel position may be taken before the opening for the utterance, as in 
Pea^Pay. In others, it may be taken so quickly as to make. the vowel utterance virtually co- 
mstantaneous with the breath- explosion. 

+ This is not, indeed, a full account of the sonant fricatives. Of course, the breath-part of a 
Vy or a 2, etc., or that due to the action of the current simply as breath, will be weaker than 
the breath-sound for/, or j, etc., a sonant current being of necessity a slender current. But, 
what is more important, there can be felt a vibratory action in the lip fur v, and in tongue and 
palate for 2, quite different from what is felt in the case of y or s. It is a proper tone-vibration, in 
sympathetic response to the tone of the vocal cords. There is, alto, a tremolo effect. Moreover, 
there is, in some degree, an occlusion of the tone, by the partial closure of the mouth-organs, 
similar to what is produced in the sonant mutes ^, d^ ^, by their entire closure. Hence it is 
that the perfect utterance of the sonant fricatives, as well as of the sonant mutes, requires an 
open and unobstructed condition of the nasal passage. 

% Not only are the elastic walls — soft-palate, pharynx, cheeks, etc. — expanded, but the air, 
which is also elastic, is compressed within them. The force that causes the explosion is the 
reaction of both the distended walls and of the compressed air ; with some added force by the 
vocal Current from the lungs. 
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of articulate elements, — the author says, p. 311 : " There is a hiatus, an interval 
marked by a breathing, between the consonant explosion and the succeeding 
vowel." Such a mode of pronunciation is, indeed, possible, as already said ; but 
it is not the normal mode, at least, not so for Englishmen and Americans ; 
though it may be, to some extent, a German peculiarity. I think no speaker 
would employ it in the case of a short vowel, as e. g. in the words/m, pen^ pan^ 
tOf into. The hiatus would turn a short syllable into a long one. The syllable 
to would be improperly lengthened out in such a sentence as, "I wish to see 
you." 

There is still another element in the surd-mutes initial, which may be of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve notice, namely, the clicking sound pro duced by the 
sudden separation of adherent surfaces, — called by Meyer, the strepitus avul- 
sivus. The clicks of the Hottentot and of some Indian languages are sounds 
of this nature pure and unmixed. As mixed with the other elements of initial 
surd-mutes, though noises of this nature do not form the predominant character- 
istic, they may possibly, sometimes, have such prominence given them as essen- 
tially to modify the sound of these consonants.* 

The sonant mutes ^ f ^, d^ g^ are characterized by a muffled sound from the 
larynx, while the mouth-organs are in a closed condition, the passage through 
the nose being also closed. As this sound involves an open condition of the 
glottis, it is absolutely impossible that it should be immediately succeeded by an ex- 
plosion of the vowel sound — the "glottal catch " — such as we have in the case 
of the surds. The larynx cannot open abruptly, because it is already open ; and 
the cords, being already in vibration, cannot be abruptly put into vibration. 
Nothing of an abrupt nature can be produced, in these circumstances, without 
an intervening A-sound. There can only be a swell, not a staccato, or a marcato; 
and the swell is not usual or natural. 

It thus appears that one character ol the sonants, and the one that, in so calling 
them, we mark as the primary character, is necessarily accompanied by another, 
namely, the absence of explosive tone-effect in the succeeding vowel. Then, as 
to the breath-explosion, the stream of vibrated breath for the muffled tone is, as 
tone-producing, necessarily narrow and scanty ; and the walls of the oral chamber 
are not in the tense condition that is fitted to give the puff, the breath-explosion, 
which we have in the case ol the surds ; or, at least, not to give it with the same 
degree of force, if it is given at all. 

Now, there are different modes of pronunciation for the sonants, as more or 
less prominence is given to the muffled tone. It may be very feebly produced, so 
as to be with difficulty discernible ; or may even be wholly suppressed. Those 
who are accustomed to such a way of pronouncing, may be led, in their analysis, 
to overlook the sonant element, and to notice only the other character, namely, 
the absence of the explosive effect. They may be led to prefer such terms as 
** soft " or •• weak " or " flat," on the one hand, and '* hard " or "sharp," on the 
other, instead of sonant and surd. 

* If I am right in my idea of the ^* glottal catch " as an element of importance in the mutes, 
we have here a character appertaining to these consonants, that has hitherto been quite over- 
looked. And I am not aware that the overlapping of the breath-explosion upon the vowel has 
ever been clearly pointed out. 

+ In this expression, we have a contradiction in the term itself, if it means that the articula- 
tion is sonant throughout. In holding that it is so, we ought, perhaps, in perfect consistency, 
to rule out the sonants entirely from the general class of mute consonants. 'J'hey have some- 
times been called ** impure mutes," and the surds have been distinguished as "' pure mutes." 
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(2.) When a surd-mute follows a vowel in the same syllable, we find another 
element in its composition. The closure of the lips, or the closure of tongue 
upon palate which precedes the interval of silence, gives 2, percussive sound, by 
the forcible impact of the organs, that is quite different from the explosive sound 
that follows the interval as above noticed, though having the same general 
character of abruptness. It is more of the nature of a click than of a breath- 
sound. We can give it by itself, by forcibly striking lip against lip, or tongue 
against palate. 

With this percussive action, there is not only an abrupt ending of the preced- 
ing vowel, but there is an audible effect produced by the sudden closure of the 
organs and the damming up of the current of vocal breath that presses against 
theln. By Meyer it is distinguished as the s^repitus repentinus occlusivus. Both 
this and the percussive sounds differ for the three mutes, p, t, k. 

In the case we are considering, of final surd-mutes, we have, ordinarily, the 
pure breath-explosion added after the interval of silence ; but not always. It is 
\ in no case essential for the recognition of the consonant. When followed by a 
sonant, either a mute or a nasal consonant, of the same organic position, the ex- 
plosive element is regularly suppressed ; as in cup-bearer, cut down, sit down, at 
noon, at night. Sometimes, when followed by a sibilant, a nasal, or another 
surd-mute, or an / or r, or a pure breath-sound, it may be almost, but not wholly, 
suppressed ; as in excellent, rhapsody, hats, rats, acknowledge. Stepney, cut-purse^ 
uplift, uprise, cut-throat. 

When the same mute ends a syllable and begins one that follows, in such words 
as cat-tail, scatter, upper, upon, copy, city, etc., we may, as we please, regard the 
consonant either as doubled or as split into two parts. We have the final ele- 
ments of the first syllable with percussion, etc., as just described, and the initial 
of the second with vowel* and breath-explosion in the manner previously de- 
scribed. 

In the case of sonant mutes after a vowel, the yielding action of the oral walls 
is incompatible with the percussive or other attendant effect in any marked degree. 
This gives them a character for which the term soft or weak, is appropriate. 

(3.) When an initial surd-mute precedes / or r, as in flush, climb, prim, try 
crow, acre, the analysis is substantially the same as when it precedes a vo.wel, 
except that, in English speech, the / or r is given with less of abrupt explosive- 
ness, at least on the vocal side, than a vowel is when in the same situation. In 
the sonants there is nothing at all of this character, e. g. blush, glide, brim, dry, 
grow, eager. A_y-sound following the surds takes no tone-explosion, but breath- 
explosion only ; as pure, tune, cure ; with which compare, for sonants, beauty ^ 
due, gule. The 7«;-sound, in the same situation, may, I think, take both kinds 
of explosion in some degree ; as in twine, query, acquire ; with which compare 
dwell, guano, inguinal, etc. f 

* The vowel explosion requires in this, as in most other cases, that .the larynx be suddenly 
closed immediately before it is opened for the explosive effect. 

+ The ck, as in chair ^ should here be noticed, being a compound of t and sh. The / may 
indeed be, and commonly is, formed on the blade, instead of at the tip. of the tongue. The 
ck is not, however, simply an sh after a completed t ; but there is a partial blending, such that 
the t loses its proper breath-explosion, and exchanges it for an explosive breath-sound of the 
sibilant variety. The explosive modification of the jA-sound is here essential. This ch-sonnA 
may occur at the end (as in bunch, church)^ as well as at the beginning of a syllable, written 
sometimes tch (as in hatch), when at the end. But, in that case, it is uttered with less 
abrupt explosiveness. This comes from what might have been said under the second head 
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(4.) When a final surd-mute is preceded by /, r, *, sh^ m, n, ng^ or/, or any 
other breath-sound, the analysis is substantially the same as when a vowel pre- 
cedes, except that there is, perhaps, less of the percussive effect and otherwise less 
abruptness. Examples are help, salt, yolk^ harp, art, hark, etc. , with which con- 
trast alb, old, vulgar, orb, word, argue, etc. 

The rule that the s., sh, and /, must, before a sonant mute, be replaced by 
sonants, z, zh, and v, is familiar to all. In such words as lamp, sent, sink, the 
vocal current through the nose can be followed only by breath-explosion without 
percussion for the mute that succeeds. In such as glimpse, the/ is naturally 
dropped out. 

My purpose does not require a minute special consideration of the mutes as 
they occur in the middle of a syllable, any further than I have already done. The 
ordinary combinations, for surds, are such as follow, viz., spy, sty, sky, spry, 
stray, scrawl, apse, apt, mats, axe, act, asps, rUmps, and other plurals in s, 
mark'd (d^t). It is almost superfluous to mention that sonant mutes can be con- 
joined with no other non-sonant articulations. 

In connection with the foregoing analysis, an instance of a peculiar defect of 
hearing to which some notoriety has already been given, is of extraordinary in- 
terest. I refer to the case of Mr. Edwin Cowles, editor of the Cleveland Leader, 
who, with the sense otherwise perfect, has never heard a note above, as he says, 
the sixth octave on the piano-forte, or not over three octaves above the middle 
C. He has, consequently, never heard an j or an / or any mere breath-sound ; 
and also, cannot, by the ear, distinguish the sonant continuous consonants one 
from another, nor one surd-mute from another. He thus cannot well under- 
stand, without the aid of the eye, speech as addressed to him. He also grew up 
with very imperfect articulation, which was finally corrected by special instruc- 
tion like that by which the totally deaf are taught to speak. Some cases of the 
kind were observed and recorded by Dr. WoUaston ; but none in which the limit 
of audible pitch was so low, or nearly so low, as in this instance.* The suggestion 
is offered that Prof. Bell should invite Mr. Cowles to his laboratory for a scien- 
tific examination, such as the case has not yet received. 

An analysis such as I have attempted to give must be of some utility as fur- 
nishing suggestions for practical devices and methods in the teaching of articula- 
tion" to the deaf. This practical application I must leave to those who are actually 
engaged in the work. A thorough drill on the several elements, as I have 
pointed them out, taken separately and singly, might be serviceable as an exercise in 
vocal gymnastics. And it must surely be of advantage, and essentially impor- 
tant, to note exactly and carefully the differences in what we call the same alpha- 
betic sound, or articulation, as it occurs in different syllabic combinations. 

As to the controversy concerning the nature of the difference between the two 
classes of mute consonants, we see how the composite character of these articu- 
lations, with the differing modes of pronunciation in di^erent languages and dia- 
lects, might lead to conflicting views as the result of attempts at analysis. If, 
in the sonants, the element of sonancy becomes reduced to a minimum, or, per- 

above, namely, that the surd-mutes, at the end of a syllable, give the breath-explosion, when 
they give it at all, with less force and abruptness than they do at the beginning of a syllable. — 
The English/, or dg^ (both in judge) ^ is made up of the sonants corresponding to the surds in 
ch. 

♦ The lowest limit in those cases was an octave plus a third higher than in this one -and 
nothing is said about any inability to distinguish spoken sounds. See the paper by Dr. Wol- 
laston in Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 1820. 
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haps, quite obliterated, in practice, this element will be liable to be overlooked, 
or will be absolutely denied, and the definition will be made to turn upon other 
features such as actually present themselves for observation. 

This much may, however, I think, be regarded as certain. Since the differ- 
ences in force and abruptness are mere differences of degree, which cannot any- 
way be m^de apparent except by adhering constantly to an extreme at one or the 
.other end of the scale, and which really admit no hard and fast line of division, 
the distinction originally indicated by separate alphabetic character^ must have 
been that of sonant and non-sonant. And, in fact, as was explained in the case 
of the sonants, the other characteristics grow out of these by way of consequence, 
and are thus to be regarded as secondary, leaving these to stand as the primary. 
Whenever, in fact, the sonant element falls out, in practice, from the class to 
which it properly belongs, so that the two classes become in a measure, con- 
founded, and are thus so readily interchanged as they are by our German cousins, 
this must be regarded as a manifest case of ' * phonetic decay, " and as a real loss 
and impairment of capacity in the language. 



Prof. Porter then proceeded to read the following paper : — 

A POINT CONCERNING VOWEL FORMATION. 

The accepted theory of vowel formation is, that the vowels are produced 
by adjustments of the oral cavity in such ways as to reinforce, for the vowels re- 
spectively, certain of the *' overtones," or " upper partials," or harmonic notes, 
that are contained in the tone produced in the larynx. As regards the palatal 
vowels, the ** front vowels" of Prof. Bell, I, at one time, supposed, as others, I 
believe, have done, that the part of the oral cavity especially concerned was that 
between the front of the tongue and the hard-palate. I have been led, however, 
to the conclusion that the part between the back of the tongue, and the soft- 
palate and back wall of the pharynx is equally efficient, and its action equally 
essential. 

These vowels are divided into what Prof. Bell calls highy mid and low^ — of 
which the vowels in eat^ ate, at may be taken respectively as examples, — accord- 
ing as the front of the tongue is more or less depressed. It is remarked by Mr. 
Henry Sweet ( ** Handbook of Phonetics," p. 211), referring to Bell's diagrams, 
that '• not only is the tongue lowered [in the front], but the point of greatest 
narrowness is shifted back, the size of the resonance-chamber being thus in- 
creased in both directions." He adds that the passage to this chamber may be 
as narrow for a so-called " low " as for one that is "mid " or '* high ; " this pas- 
sage being the place of greatest constriction between tongue and palate. 

The vowels as high, mid, and low are subdivided, by Prof. Bell and Mr. 
Sweet, into the ' ' narrow " and the * ' wide. " This difference, according to Mr. 
Sweet, depends on the shape of the upper surface of the tongue, as pressed up- 
ward convexly or as relaxed and flattened. The effect would obviously be, while 
altering the shape of the passage, to make it narrower or wider. In fact, the 
whole of the tongue is lowered as the passage is widened. Examples are : feet. 
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narrow ; fit^ wide ; fate (without the vanish), narrow ; pet^ wide ; have^ narrow ; 
hat^ wide. My own view is that there should be marked more than two degrees 
of the narrow and the wide. When a foreigner from the Continent says, '* In 
this position," or ** He is in the city," he falls into what may be marked as the 
second degree, being intermediate between/Jr^/ and ^/. Again, when a genuine 
drawling Yankee says, '* He is in the city ; " •• There are ten men .in the car- 
riage," he falls to a fourth degree of the wide, the tongue being forcibly de- 
pressed, 

But what I now aim to show is that, whether high, mid, or low ; and of each 
of these, whether narrow or wide, there is a resonance-cavity behind, as well as 
before, the place of greatest narrowness, and corresponding in size with the one 
before ; that is to say, smaller for the high, larger for the mid, and still larger 
for the low ; and, as I conjecture, tuned each to,the same pitch with the one 
corresponding in front, so as to respond to the sanie harmonic note in the tone 
from the larynx.* One effect, of course, is to shorten at each end, the narrow 
passage, or part of greatest constriction for the mid, and still more for the low. 

If we attend to our sensations, I think we can feel that the back of the tongue 
is somewhat depressed for a high front vowel, and more so for a mid, and still 
more for a low. Again, if we experiment by putting, for instance, the organs 
into position for the vowel ee in feet, and then lowering the front-tongue for 
the a in fate, or the a in care, keeping the back-tongue still in the position for 
ee, we shall find it impossible to utter the lower vowel, or any pure vowel sound 
at all. Indeed, experiment seems to show that the back cavity is of more im- 
portance than the front. For, we can produce the vowels more nearly perfect 
with the front-tongue not curved down at all, than we can without the proper 
adjustment of the back-tongue. 

There is another experiment that confirms the view I have advanced. With 
certain of the vowels, uttered on not too high a pitch, it is easy to give a trill of 
the epiglottis, especially with the vowel ah. The most difficult of all for this 
is the ee ; it is easier for the ^' mid," fate ; and still easier for the '* low," care, or 
cat. This is accounted for by the greater and less depression of the back- 
tongue, as just described : the lower the depression, the more will the epiglottis 
stand out across the current of vocal breath. 

A wide form of the low front vowel is said to be the best position of the 
tongu e for the use of the laryngoscope, owing to the depression of the back- 
tongue in this position. 

For the ah vowel there is but one resonance-chamber, which, as I maintain, 
is Wited to the back part of the oral cavity, having for its rear extremity the 
larynx ; for its walls the back-tongue, the back and side walls of the pharynx, 
with the soft-palate also above and on each side, and bounded in front by the 
ascending branch of the lower jaw and the point where the soft-palate runs into 
the hard.f It is this back part of the mouth alone that gives the characteristic 

• As to the supposed agreement in pitch, the curious and interesting experiment of Prof. 
Bell, by pencil-tapping on the lips, cheeks and throat, does not, for various reasons, seem to 
me conclusive agamst the idea. As to the supposed enlargement of the cavity, all I can say 
positively is, that the back-tongue is depressed. Whether the cavity is enlarged or not will 
depend on the degree of depression of the soft-palate, which is known to be actually depressed 
from the high to the mid and the low vowel position. 

+ It thus forms sort of a pear-shaped chamber, which is the shape of the artificial cavity for 
sucsessfully imitating this vowel. 
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quality of this vowel. The labialized back vowels have also but one resonance- 
chamber that is of main importance. The same is true, I think, of those de- 
nominated by Prof. Bell "the mixed." 

In the foregoing remarks I have recognized tone and resonance as the essen- 
tial constituents of vowel sound, and as giving the vowels respectively their dis- 
tinctive characters or qualities. Yet I hold that this is not all, and that what is 
called "noise" in distinction from* tone, and modifications of the tone similar 
to what we have in the fricative consonants, serves an important office in en- 
abling us to distinguish and recognize the several vowels. 



How Shall Our Children be Taught to Read? 

Miss ALICE E. WORCESTER, 

Special Teacher of Articulation in the Clarke Institution for 

Deaf-Mutes, Northampton, Mass. 



In the simple sense of ability to pronounce at sight the words of our written 
language (in which, alone, it will be discussed in the present paper), this question 
is one whose difficulty and importance are both sufficiently attested by its con- 
tinual agitation in the public schools. To any learner, young or old, English 
spelling must make not a little hard the first steps in the crooked road to knowl- 
edge which lies that way ; and no one feels more keenly the embarrassment aris- 
ing from its irregularities and inconsistencies than does the teacher of speaking, 
deaf children who realizes afresh daily, what a relief it would be to little, puzzled 
minds and over-burdened memories, if words were spelled as they are pronounced 
and pronounced as they are spelled. Every such teacher must grow more and 
more to feel that a pass-key to reading would be placed in the hands of thousands 
of ignorant people in America and England, to-day, if the words they speak and 
understand were represented upon the printed page by characters which stood as 
the unvarying equivalents of the sounds which produce them. Only about forty- 
two such sounds are needful for English speech. This short alphabet of pho- 
netics once learned, then a little practice for power of combination given — and, 
presto, the work is done !' And with what an *' Open Sesame " to all that great 
treasure of wisdom and beauty which lies behind ttie gates of print, would the 
youngest, the poorest, the most meagrely-taught enter upon life .' * ' Visible 
Speech," with its dream of a wider application as a ** Universal Alphabet," was 
only one of the outgrowths of discussion among scholars of the need of some 
such boon to the masses as this. 

Meanwhile, however, our troublesome spelling remains unchanged ; and, 
while it is what it is, our question can hardly cease to be asked. Nor do such 
millennial visions of delightful improbabilities g^ve us much help in answering 
it, unless we may gain from them a light by which to see present possibilities. 
If, indeed, we agree that the thing which would make an answer simple would 
be a perfect system of phonetics, we may well look to see what there is in pres- 
ent conditions which might be made, to any extent, to yield a similar result. 
But what, let us ask first, would be the advantage, to the deaf, of such a system ? 

It is safe to assume, in general, that the best principles of work with other 
children are best also for the deaf, however the methods of their application may 
need to differ. And, in this case, the solution of the hearing child's difficulty 
would be also that of the deaf child's greatest troubles. For, — 

I. The aid to lip-reading would be almost incalculable. The words which 
the deaf child saw pronounced would, in the very action of speech, write them- 
selves simultaneously in his mind, if each sound had, as was said, its unvarying 

6 
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representative in a letter or letters. Spoken and written language would thus 
become, in a fundamental sense, the same : and, while such obstacles would 
still remain as arise from sounds which look alike in position, and from inability 
to see all the positrons of rapid speech, the great ' ' Hill of Difl5culty " would 
have been removed from the way of lip-reading. 

2. The aid to speech would, perhaps, be even greater. Not simply because 
the deaf articulator would be able to pronounce any and every word at sight, but 
because words would be written in pronunciation to him, pronounced to his eye 
whenever he saw them ; so articulation would be reiterated to his mind at every 
turn, supplying, in large measure, his present, greatest lack — that mental im- 
pression produced by the incessant recurrence of the same sounds, by which, 
under ordinary circumstances, a child learns to talk. If, then, written words 
carried with them their own pronunciation, the deaf child would think in speech 
as far as he thought in words, would read speech, write speech, and every word 
he met would be an articulation-teacher to him. 

To whatever extent, therefore, spoken language can be made to write itself 
and written language to pronounce itself, to the eyes and the understanding of 
the deaf, just so far the same thing has been accomplished which the ideal spell- 
ing would do. But can this be done to any extent ? and how ? 

The involuntary answer of my own mind comes always in some words said to 
me by my father, when, years ago, I stood at hig knee, myself a little child just 
learning to read. I suppose it must have b^en in spring or early summer that 
those lessons were given which opened Wonderland to me ; for it is always 
morning in my thought of them, with a glimpse of blue mountains through the open 
window and a sweet, windy breath from the garden outside to freshen the mem- 
ory of the kind face into which I looked as I said my alphabet — an alphabet 
of sounds, by which, in the midst of a busy, life, my father found time to teach 
all his children to read. "What are the four sounds of A ?" ** What is the 
sound of B ? " •* How many sounds has C, and what are they?" So the les- 
son ran, and, following this came the first steps of simple combination. ** Give 
the sound of B ; now the first sound of A ; now speak them slowly together — 
now quickly, as you would talk ! " A few such lessons, too, I can recall. But 
the time of which I wish to speak is that which came next ; the day when my 
father opened for me a little, blue-covered story-book. Slowly, one at a time, 
he telling me at first which vowel sounds to give, I pronounced, and wonder- 
ingly recognized, the words which seemed to speak themselves as I put sound 
with sound. " Say them as you would talk," my father said, " and the book 
will talk to you." And the book did, indeed ! Many little rules, hints as to 
" silent letters," etc., were given as I went on ; but, beyond this point, the only 
direct help I received was help to use my wits. ' * Does that sound like any 
word you ever heard ? You have the wrong sound of some letter. Try another, 
and see if that makes sense. Look at the other words and see what ought to 
make sense. Think of other words spelled like this, and how they were pro- 
nounced. Use your reason and your judgment. Use your reason and your 
judgment y These were my father's often-repeated words ; and, in them and 
in the sturdy common-sense of his method, lies. I think, a germ of help for this 
much-vexed question. To do as he did, in gaining for our children all possible 
help from simple rules, while teaching, still, that all rules are not final ; to lead 
them, from the first, to think and compare and decide ; to introduce them at 
once to that with which they must eventually deal ; to use reason always rather 
than memory ; herein lies tie secret of the best success. My father's success 
with his children was rapid and complete. 
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A few months of such instruction found us, every one, devouring^ with intense 
enjoyment, every child's book within reach ; and let me say, in passing, that 
deaf children in a new class taught in a somewhat similar fashion this year, were 
able at the end of five months to read any ordinarily simple text at sight, with 
sufficient correctness to be perfectly intelligible ; though the rules for pronun- 
ciation, which enabled them to do so, had been learned only in course of the de- 
velopment of their articulation, and at that time they had had no ** reading les- 
sons " whatever. Take, for example, this, which I heard a little girl of seven 
pronouncing to herself as she sat in class, one day, from a Bible-roll upon the 
wall, whose large, bright picture had, I suppose, attracted her attention. I 
noted, and here italicize, certain words which she mispronounced. The rest 
were perfectly clear, and neither I nor another teacher, who was asked to listen 
without seeing the text, failed to understand what was meant by any word. 

* * Jesus 2&ked^ them where they had buried f Laz^zrwj*. \ Then they brought § 
him to the grave. It was a cave, and a stone was rolled to the door 6f it. j esus 
said^ I * Take away the stone.' And after the stone was taken away Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, * Lazarus come forth. ' As soon as he had spoken these 
words** Lazarus came out alive, with his hands and his feet bound with grave 
clothes and his face tied around with a napkin." 

Said the teacher of this class, afterward : ** I have a bright little sister, seven 
years old, at home, who has been a year in school. She can read those pages 
from her primer which she has learned to read in school, but she could not begin 
to take unfamiliar text and read it at sight like that." Could not this be said of 
many and many another bright, little child, after its first year of instruction in a 
primary school ? 

For the teaching of articulation and of reading, a strong voice has been heard 
of late in favor of the " syllable " method for the one, and the '* word " method 
for the other. It seems to me, however, that in behalf of our question it may 
be urged : — 

1. That this fact remains : Speech, however taught, is made up of a limited 
number of sounds, produced by definite positions of the vocal organs. Also 
words, though each be a unit, are made up of combinations of a limited number 
of letters, which, in their exact order and number in each instance, the mind 
must grasp and retain, to enable children later to distinguish between words or 
reproduce them in writing. If, then, there is any correspondence between the 
spoken and written representatives of the same idea which will make it possible 
to learn them, not as two things — separate, arbitrary and distinct, to be con- 
nected only by an especial act of memory in each case — but as oiJfe, through 
some essential likeness, time is saved when time is short and very precious, and 
reason assists memory where the load upon memory at the least is very great. 

2. Whether, consciously or not, these positions of the vocal organs must be 
taken, and with reasonable accuracy, to produce even intelligible speech. The 
debt our own speech owes to our continual hearing of the same sounds, is dem- 
onstrated not only by the speed with which speech becomes indistinct or im- 
perfect when hearing is destroyed, but alsq, most significantly, by the effect of 

* Pronounced ask6d. 
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hearing another language for any length of time to the total exclusion of our own. 
If, therefore, the printed words he sees can be made to speak to the deaf child 
by emphasizing continually, to his mind, essential things in his pronunciation of 
them, we have a help for the preservation and distinctness of his speech, which 
we cannot lightly pass over in considering how reading is to be made of most 
avail. 

3. The aid to lip-reading from an established habit of connecting positions 
with spellings, instinctively, is also to be considered and is not less important. 
But I only pause to urge that, — 

4. In point of fact, elementary sounds, even when taught only in combination, 
are made distmct to the pupil's apprehension to a considerable extent, by the 
necessity, in correcting articulation, of emphasizing the point in fault ; and, in 
teaching it, of bringing out the point to be attained. Such knowledge of them, 
therefore, as is needful for the intelligent study of their representatives in words, 
may be given, at the same time, with very slight addition to the work, and with- 
out dwelling more upon them in direct articulation-drill than would otherwise be 
thought desirable. 

Among those who teach by sound, two methods of representation are in com- 
mon use: the symbols of "Visible Speech" and the diacritical marks of the 
dictionary. 

The cause of articulation for the deaf, in this country, owes much to Visible 
Speech, both from the study of vocal physiology to which it has led, and from 
the fact that it has offered, through its students, almost the only source of supply 
for the recent and urgent demand for articulation- teachers. I am glad to ex- 
press here my great, personal ob^ligation to it ; and it has been with reluctance 
that I have gradually come to the belief, (after using Visible Speech six years, 
with a large number of classes, and with an earnest purpose to gain from it every 
advantage for the children) that the use of symbols, with the classes of our in- 
stitutions, is a hindrance rather than a help at every point. A hindrance, first, 
to lip-reading ; not, as has so often been urged against it, because of the time it 
takes from the lip-reading of words as ordinarily spelled, by being taught first, but 
for the reason, not enough considered and far more vital, that it leads- the pupil 
to look only for unvarying representatives of the positions he sees, and to expect, 
also, to find words spelled by a number of letters corresponding to their number 
of sounds, bringing a long period of confusion, later, among that multitude of 
spellings amidst which all his previous ideas must be readjusted. To attain 
freedom in speech-reading he must be trained, from the first, to consider different 
spellings of the same sound ; he needs to see " silent " letters, and to know that 
it may be a combination of a number of letters, as well as a single letter, which 
represents a given sound. 

As to speech, no little, undeveloped deaf child ever learned to talk by taking 
of himself, from his understanding of them, the positions indicated by such 
symbols. He must be shown how to take them, must be taught, in short, to 
imitate, as much when they are used as under any other circumstances. They 
never create speech, what actually happens is the exact reverse of • this ; 
their correspondence is explained to positions taken through power thus already 
acquired in another way, or to actions which are involuntary. Moreover, only 
the simplest, most evident things about such symbols can be explained to a little 
child at all. At first, and for a long time, they remain, practically, arbitrary 
signs to him. Better, then, that letters, with which sounds thus learned can be 
just as easily associated, and which will be in daily use throughout all the years 
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of his growing intelligence, should be taught first. If there is value to him in 
physiological symbols, let it be secured by teaching them when he has such 
mental development that they can be understood. 

Diacritical marks are open to the same objection as Visible Speech, while they 
have not the merit of real, symbolic value. They are purely arbitrary ; they are 
not consistent ; and the effort to construct from them any satisfactory represen- 
tation of such a table of sounds as is necessary for English speech, is indeed a 
discouraging one. Webster counts eighteen vowel sounds. Ten of these are to 
be represented by the two marks ( — ) and (>-') over five letters. The same mark 
stands for a different sound in every instance, though they are consistent in in- 
dicating, in each case, the length of the vowel marked. Let us, then, go on a 
little. A and ^, marked {d, ^), are to be pronounced respectively as in air and 
there. But the same mark over u (rf) gives the sound heard in urge and over 
(S) the sound of ** broad rt,"says Webster ; while ** broad a " is marked (a), and 

to give the 4 sound to er and tr they must be written {er and ir), while the two 

dots which turn (a) to aw, turn (u and 0) to 00. Take a much simpler matter of 

• • • • • • 

consonants. Voice added to the sound of s gives that of z. and to tk the sound 
of * • hard " /A. But the addition of voice to s is to be indicated by a line below 
that' letter (j), while the same addition ro tA is written with a line through it. 

Not exactly logical or clear, it seems to me, to the mind of a little child whose 
* ' reason and judgment " are to be used ! 

The reason urged in behalf of using these marks in articulation-teaching is, of 
course, that the pupil will thus be prepared to use a dictionary. But, some time 
must surely elapse before a deaf child, or any other child, just in school, will 
obtain much practical help from a dictionary. Meanwhile, apart trom the teacher 
and the school-room, he sees symbols and marks nowhere. The proportion of 
the words, too, which he will ever look up in a dictionary and deliberately fix in 
his memory, to those which will thrust themselves upon his notice at every turn — 
upon the printed page, in his home letters, on the very signs that line the 
streets — is as one to a million ! To give a child, who comes to the dictionary 
as the rest of us do, with sounds already made to be marked, a key to the ** key," 
which will enable him to use it easily is, in my own experience, not a difficult 
matter. But, for daily use, the mischievous thing about them both is this : that 
marks and symbols tend ^irectly to lead the mind away from the habit of reason- 
ing and discrimination. Not finding them except as they are written for him, 
the average pupil waits to Aave them written and expects to do little or nothing 
by himself except to commit to memory. With the habit of using them, too, 
any but the most self-denying of teachers will continually dash them down to 
mark the pronunciation of new words, rather than to take the precious time from 
other work to make the pupil reason out the application of rules. The difference 
in value between that which is memorized simply and that which the mind makes 
its own by understanding, need hardly be discussed. 

And the worst of it is, we do a long work, only to undo it ! We spend months 
in teaching children that certain sounds have certain symbols, or we mark one 
letter ** long " and another ** short " only to find in the end that we must, if chil- 
dren are ever to be able to pronounce a new word for themselves, give them 
reasons ; teach them rules and different spellings ; lead them to think, to judge 
by comparison and to decide. If, then, this must be done at last, why not at 
first ? We waste time always too short ; we confuse our pupils by obliging them 
to go through one process only to change to another ; we retard progress by 
necessitating a constant, mental translation, if we do anything else. 
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In venturing to ask, for a ifew moments, your kindly consideration of a simple 
plan used the past two years with my own classes, it is not at all because I can 
claim it to be a sufficient answer to all these hard questions, or even to be a per- 
fected system. The charts referred to below, and given in full in an appendix 
to this paper, present the result of two years* practical experiments. But they 
have been brought to this form through many changes, suggested by the daily 
experience of the school-room ; which, while confirming the principles they seek 
to embody, has constantly opened new possibilities of application. Other changes 
in details of representation are doubtless still to be made. I only ofifer them here 
as a suggestion of work in the direction in which, more and more, I seem to see 
the light. 

Considering that written language, as it meets our children in daily life, comes 
only in the shape of letters and combinations of letters, my effort has been to see 
how far it might be possible to lay aside all marks and symbols and to deal di- 
rectly with the problem in the form under which it presents itself. It does, in- 
deed, seem essential to have some standard representative for each English 
sound. It is from this need, of course, that marks and>S3mibols have arisen. 

1. As far, then, as I have been able to discover any unfailing letter or spell- 
ing which gives one of these sounds, I have used it for the foundation of work 
upon each. These stand first in each group upon the chart. (See Appendix.) 
Where not even one invariable representative has been found for a given sound, 
one of those most common is meant to stand in this place. But next, and more 
needful perhaps, has been the attempt, — 

2. To make letters mark themselves for pronunciation to the greatest possible 
extent by their position in words and their connection with other letters. Take 
for example the sound of long a. The simplest and most nearly invariable rule for 
i ts pronunciation is that for monosyllables ending in * * silent e." When this vowel 

sound is taught as an element, therefore, it is first represented to the pupil in 
ahis way: — a — e, (See Appendix, Vowel Chart.) Work upon combination 
t once fills these blanks with consonant letters in endless variety, — 

— a — e 

c k 

— a — e 

pi t 

— a — e 

f t 

— a — e 

n m 

— a — e 

etc. 

And the quick teaching of the child's sight, which shows him that the relative 
position and connection of the — a — e remain unaltered, whatever the letters 
may be which fill the other places or however they may be changed, makes its 
pronunciation a matter of established fact to him very speedily. 

Again, a, in a* similar position without the e, has always its short sound. 
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Representing this element, then, by the position of the letter which produces it, 
— a — . the child fills the blanks as before, — 



"< 



c t 

— a — 

m n I 

— a — 

th t 

— a — 

etc. 

seeing, more and more clearly that the unchanging a is left always in a position 
which will, in future, carry its own pronunciation with it to him. So (see Ap- 
pendix) with i and y. So (though with more exceptions in the case of the long 
sound) with o. The child will see these letters, in these relative positions, all 
his life where he will see neither marks nor symbols. He has no small ad- 
vantage, then, in being independent of such helps. For, to just such an extent 
as these rules apply, the pronunciation of written language becomes not a mat- 
ter of memory but of sight. It is true, indeed, that there is scarcely a rule for 
English spelling that is not "proved by its exceptions," many or few ! But, 
under this method of teaching, the work of memory is reduced to its minimum. 
A child, who knows that, in general, the position of certain letters in words tells 
him their pronunciation, has only to remember the exceptions to his rules — as 
very different, and much lighter matter. 

I cannot speak too strongly upon this point. Would that we had a spelling 
which made infallible rules possible ! But as -it is, how often does the teacher, 
baffled by exceptions to the simplest rules he can frame, give up the effort alto- 
gether ; and fail even to gain for his pupils the benefit of that '* half-loaf " of 
the proverb ! Because we cannot say, of all words similarly spelled, that they 
are pronounced alike, shall we teach the pronunciation of each separately, with 
no reference to the rest, — leaving thus a mere confusion of likenesses and dif- 
ferences? Or shall we clearly separate from the mass, that portion, often very 
large and never despicable, of which we can say to our pupils : "Words spelled 
in this way follow a general rule ; knowing that, you need only to learn these, 
among them, which must be remembered as exceptions." In short, shall we 
anywhere teach fifty separate words where we need teach only a dozen, or a dozen 
where we need to teach but one ? ** It is forgotten," says Prof. Bonamy Price in 
a recent article on Education, *' that memory is far severer for the brain than the 
exercise of intelligence, and thus the thinking power is struck with paralysis." 

Of another poipt I wish to speak here : the \fact that this direction of thought 
at once leads the child to consider " silent letters," so-called, and their real value 
in words. To return to the example already used ; in — a — e the e ceases to 
be a superfluity and becomes a component part of the vowel, avoiding a puzzle 
of lip-reading which always arises under other methods of teaching. A child 
sees, we will say, the word same spoken for the first time. We will suppose 
that sounds are represented to him by unvarying, physiological symbols. This 
word, then, writes itself to his mind thus : 
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He also knows the written word * * same " and its meaning, but what is there, in 
the picture that this pronunciation makes, to suggfest it ? Or he has been taught 
letters, and has learned to represent the long <r-sound by the letter which bears 
that name. Then his mental transcription of the word is this, ** s-a-m ; " which 
not only fails to suggest the correct written word, but gives a spelling which ac- 
tually stands for quite a different pronunciation. If, however, he has been taught 
that vowel in the way which has been suggested, his — a — ^ at once makes the 
framework of the written word he knows ; the pronunciation and the spelling co- 
incide and become reasonable to his thought. The real importance of this seem- 
ingly simple matter would, I think, be quite apparent, if time would permit afuU 
discussion, here, of the part which a secondary letter plays in the actual spelling 
of words which contain our long vowel sounds. We find the dc-sound represent^ 
in monosyllables by — a — e, ai, ay, etc. ; but rarely, if ever, by the letter a 
alone. It often is represented by this letter in polysyllables, but in a great ma- 
jority of cases is dependent for its value on these same "silent letters" of the 
root, which must be present to the mind in deciding the pronunciation of the 
derivative word. A glance at any table of vowel spellings, like that in the key 
to a dictionary, is enough to open an interesting subject for thought in this direc- 
tion. 

3. Of important letters and spellings having more than one sound, for whose 
pronunciation no fixed rules can be given, it is taught, at once, what and how 
many sounds each has to be remembered and decided between. So if the pupil 
cannot be surely told, for instance, when ow will have one sound and when an- 
other, he may, at least, know that .it will have one of two, and that if his first 
pronunciation is wrong the second must be right. Such spellings are rejjeated 
on the chart, each one standing in the group under every sound it may represent ; 
they are numbered also, after the first in each instance, the better to be connected 
in memory. (See Chart for ea, ow, 00, u.) 

4. The most common spellings of each sound are grouped so that they may 
stand clearly together before the eye and be inseparably connected with the 
thought of that position, when seen in speech, to assist the mind in its discrimi- 
nating process. 

5. The attempt has been to represent on such a chart just those rules for pro- 
nunciation which the elementary language of classes always obliges them to learn 
as early as possible ; the most nearly invariable and the most frequent in appli- 
cation. And then, — 

6. To connect these so intimately with the very sight of letters and act of 
speech, that they shall not need to be remembered » but can be made the base of 
a continual addition in the shape of short lists of exceptions, or of rules that 
apply only to small classes of words and the words to which they apply, which 
must be largely matters of memory. 

This basis may well seem a slight affair for so complicated a structure as Eng- 
lish spelling to build upon. But, though some of the commonest words, and 
those first taught are found as exceptions to the rules here represented, of their 
general applicability let me give an instance. With the new class of deaf chil- 
dren at the Clarke Institution, last year, the first part of the well-known ** Jacobs' 
Reader " was used a short time daily, during the last few months of the year, for 
the sake of its picture-teaching and simple language. Counting the different 
words in it, one day, I noted as follows : 
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Whole number 677 

Number coming directly under rules on chart 510 

Number coming directly under first additional rules taught 35 

Number which conform to chart by ) 

1. Crossing out a siiperfluous letter. (Example : ca/f.) >■ 68 

2. Showing double force of a letter. (Example : de^r. ) ) 
Number which contradict chart. (Example : shoe) 64 

Out of 677 different words, then, 545 should be pronounced at sight by the 
child well trained in his first year's work, the utmost help needed being a num- 
ber penciled over a letter here and there. Of the remaining 132 many were, in 
point of fact, pronounced rightly by the children who used this book, through 
that instinct of selection, curious to watch in them as in heariqg children, which 
seems to come with growing familiarity with print. If, on the other hand, such 
charts seem too cumbersome to present to young pupils, the results of work with 
this same little class may help to prove that, practically, they are not so. The 
time, from September 23 to Christmas, was given up to such drill on elementary 
sounds, combinations, and control of breath and voice as seems to us essential to 
secure good speech. All this work was done from the lips ; but while the teacher 
did not write the children did ! With each sound was taught, as its equivalent, 
the key-spelling on the charts. Then, if a child spent a minute working over a 
sound, J, for example, he wrote that letter on his slate afterward, no matter how 
many times a day. If it was a combination which he repeated from his teacher's 
lips, he wrote that. As the first spellings grew familiar, more were added, 
building his charts up slowly and by degrees. A daily time for penmanship, 
needful, with other exercises for rest and change of work, helped in the correct 
formation of the letters thus learned. All was done gradually, with no separate 
time for this teaching, and no appreciable effort on the child's part — done chiefly 
in moments when otherwise he would have been unoccupied, or waiting for his 
turn to recite. But when language-work began in earnest, there was no need in 
teaching the meaning of such words as foot^ f^et^ toe^ leg^ ami^ hatid, cheeky 
nose, mouthy tooth, teeth\ cat, book, boy, man, etc., to teach the written form. 
We gave the spoken word ; that — if I may be allowed the expression — wrote 
itself to the child's mind, and he knew what the spelling would be without being 
told. Of course, the first words taught this class were chosen with some care, 
that they might fall under rules. But the ease and rapidity with which the chil- 
dren learned, later, the many words that did not, in all respects, conform to their 
charts, showed how lightly memory was taxed in other directions, and confirmed 
our belief in the right principle of the work while it greatly exceeded our ex- 
pectations. More language, more independent use of language, more talking 
better speech and lip-reading than I ever knew in a class of the same grade be- 
fore, was the result of the year's work ; with ability to read at sight, of which I 
have spoken, and to write from the lips with a degree of correctness that was 
most encouraging. The rules these children learned in a year, almost without 
effort, were the same that I have sometimes failed, in all the five years of their pri- 
mary course, to instill into classes so thoroughly that the children need not stop to 
remember to apply them. The class of the year before made the same quick re- 
sponse of intelligence to that which strove to simplify their early work and to 
adapt itself to their reason. The reason even of a very little child is a great 
power ! 
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APPENDIX. 
NoTB. — Dashes show the position of a given letter or letters in words ; as, 



y— 

— y 



y initial 
y final, etc. 



Prepared for young classes, these charts are based upon monosyllables to a considerable ez- 
te^nt. Rules for accent, which in polysyllables change, in some mstances, the pronunciations 
here indicated are to be taught later ; while for little ones who cannot understand, at once, 
much about syllables, the length of a dash may be used to show a '' long " or *^ very short 
word to the eye ; as the final y (-; — y) in a two syllabled word like money ^ and the final ^ 
(—y) of different pronunciation in a tiny monosyllable like my. (See Chart.) 

ft is also to be noted thatyfna/ r not being a full consonant but a glide, the rules for vowels 
«with consonants in general do not apply to that letter when final. Always influencing the 
sound of the vowel preceding it, it is considered separately in each case in that relation, as will 
be seen below. (See er^ ir^ ur^ ar^ etc.) 

Final 3, </, g^ are taught ending with a little breath-sound to relieve the tension ; this is indi- 
cated by the b, etc., of the Consonant Chart. 



(bp) 



P 
t 




\ 



d 
(dt) 



— g 
(gk) 



m 

n 
ng 



CONSONANT CHART. 
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V 



th 
th9 
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z 
sa 



/ sh 
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1 

wh 

ch 

tch 



\ 



(! 



1 



g 



-gc 
(dch) 



h 

X 

qu 



] 



ee 
ea 



\^ 



( — a — e 
(ay 



{ 



ea-- 



VOWEL CHART. 



er 

ir 

yr 

ur 



-ar 
-or 
-re 



ar 

« 

-ua— 
a 



oo 
u« 
— w 



oo» 
w — 



u< 



oa 



ow^ 



for 
' au 



1 



aw 



— a — 
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you 
a 



^— i-c 



\ 



seat 



istt 
< hymn 



( came 

-jpa/1 

[day 



(b/11 
-< sorry 
(head 

cat 



igh 

L— y 



ou 
ow 



Key to Vowel Chart. 

her 

sir 

mATtyr 

iur 

collar 

doctor 

^re 



\ 



cart 
sofa 



oi 



oy 





r«de 
screw 

hook. 




H 


put 
want 

home 
coat 






potato 
.thrtfu; 




' ] 


sh^rt 

becAKse 

claw 

not 




out 




oil 


awl 




\hoy 



'youth 
«se 




How Shall Our Children be Taught to Read a 

Newspaper? 



Miss KATHARINE FLETCHER, 

Instructor at the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, North- 
ampton, Mass. 



I have been requested to prepare a paper giving the result of my own experience 
in some kind of school-room wjork ; and invite your attention to the consideration 
of the question, *' How shall our children be taught to read a newspaper ? " 

When I first entered a school for the deaf and was given a class of the older 
pupils, what impressed me most painfully was not their ignorance of arithmetic, 
geography or history. In fact, many of them knew quite as much as I did about 
the length of the longest river, the height of the highest mountain, and the 
depth of the deepest mine, and could give the capital of every state and nation 
from Massachusetts to Borrioboola Gha. Neither was my profoundest sym- 
pathy elicited by their want of familiarity with the master-pieces of our literature. 
I had seen many a boy and girl as old as these, and possessed of all the senses, 
who supposed (if they condescended to suppose anything about such stupid 
matters), that Hamlet's soliloquy and Eve's account of her first experiences in 
Eden were written by the man who made the grammar, with the laudable object 
of furnishing material to be analyzed and parsed — which operations they per- 
formed successfully, and then, having no further use for those tiresome combina- 
tions of subjects, predicates and modif)nng elements, put the whole thing out of 
their minds forever. That kind of ignorance, however lamentable it may be, is 
altogether too common to excite much comment. What did seem to me most 
astonishing and pitiful in the young people to whom I was then introduced, was 
their lack of the knowledge which comes neither from children's text-books nor 
from classic literature, but from that universal educator — the newspaper. And 
since that time, the question, "How shall our pupils be enabled to read the 
newspapers intelligently ? " has seemed to me one of the most weighty which 
can engage the attention of a teacher. Of course, this involves that other ques- 
tion, at the foundation of all education of the deaf, ** How can language be 
best taught ? " But leaving this out of account for the present, and simply assum- 
ing the average knowledge of language possessed by our older classes, the 
practical inquiry becomes. Shall any regular and methodical use be made of a 
newspaper in our schoolrooms ? and, if so, just what shall be done with it ? Our 
first interrogatory is, I suppose, answered in the affirmative in most of our insti- 
tutions ; but the second is not so easily disposed of. And because I am so much 
interested in this subject, and so anxious to know how others treat it, I will do 
as I most earnestly hope to be done by, and give an idea of the best methocls we 
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have been able to work out in my own class, trusting with pious confidence that 
the very small crumb thus cast upon the waters will return to me swelled up into 
a loaf after not many days. 

And first, I will say that, in this work, I do not depend upon papers printed 
especially for the deaf. The periodicals regularly placed into the hands of my 
boys and girls have been the Springfield Republican^ the "Qoston Journal and the 
New York Evening Post. These have furnished their daily food, with, of 
course, occasional bits from other papers, both secular and religious, and from 
the magazines. 

For years we have had, and still have (as is, I suppose, customary in most 
schools of the kind), a daily exercise, in which an item from the paper is explained 
and talked about by the teacher, for the purpose of introducing new words and 
of giving information about passing events. This, of course, is indispensable. 
But the last device, and the most satisfactory to me, in that it is the most inter- 
esting to the class, which we have hit upon, is as follows : A half-hour of cer- 
tain days is devoted to conversation. To avoid those long and embarrassing 
pauses, which have been known to occur even in the conversation of persons 
much more fluent than these, a pupil is appointed each day to lead. Before the 
time for the exercise, he and I take the paper of the day and look it over to- 
gether, he making a note of the subjects we agree upon as desirable to talk 
about, and reading carefully what he finds about them, often asking for explana- 
tions, and usually (though not invariably) writing out questions. Meanwhile, 
the other members of the class are reading another paper of the same date, that 
they may be able to answer any questions that he may ask, having no knowledge 
beforehand of what they will be. When the half-hour comes, the questioner 
takes my place before the class, I having abdicated temporarily and sitting by 
merely as an interested auditor, to whom, however, appeal may be made from 
time to time, and sometimes taking the liberty of questioning the truth of a 
staten\^nt, or of criticizing language and articulation. The pupil in the chair 
proceeds to ask questions which the others answer as they best can. If he 
brings up a topic which no other pupil happened on in the preliminary reading, 
it devolves on him to explain it to the full comprehension of the rest. 

I have been, thus far, pleased with the results of this work, not only because 
my pupils are thus gaining a knowledge of what is going on in the world, but 
especially because they are learning what kind of things in a newspaper to read 
carefully, and what to pass by without notice. When we first began the exer- 
cise, I not unfrequently found the questioner strongly inclined to select as a 
basis for operations such items as : 

" FATAL STABBING AFFAIR ! 

Last nieht. in a drunken row, Patrick Murphy was stabbed to the heart by Michael Sul* 
livan, and fell dead." 

While acknowledging that the eVent was of the greatest practical importance 
to Patrick Murphy, and without attempting to estimate its possible dire conse- 
quences to him, I endeavored to show that, as far as the world at large was con- 
cerned, it did not matter a farthing whether Patrick was dead or alive, and we 
then looked elsewhere for a bit of intelligence worth talking about. In this way 
these pupils have gradually acquired considerable power of discriminating be- 
tween the valuable and valueless contents of a newspaper, and a habit of disre- 
garding the worthless items — a power and a habit, as it seems to me, of no 
slight importance in the education of any child. 
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To show the style of questions asked, I will copy those of yesterday's exer- 
cise. (This paper was written May 23, 1884.) It will be understood that they 
are in the language, word for word, that the pupil used in giving them to the 
class, but not all of them in his language as he first proposed them to me. If 
that was incorrect, I made it right for him, and some of them were wholly framed 
by me. The following are the questions : 

What is the report of the Signal Service Bureau to-day ? 

What anniversary was celebrated yesterday in London ? 

How long ago did Wiclif live ? What was he famous for ? What is he often 
called ? How long before Luther did he live ? 

What ceremony was performed yesterday in Washington ? What is a colossal 
statue ? From what is the word colossal derived ? What appropriate music was 
played at the unveiling of the statue ? 

Where did the funds come from for Luther's statue ? 

What is the condition of things in Wall street now ? 

What two New Yorkers are most talked about just now as democratic candid 
dates for the presidency ? 

Whom does Rev. Henry Ward Beecher favor as a republican candidate ? 

What did you see in the paper about Prince Victor Napoleon ? 

What is the name of the novel that Cable is publishing in The Century ? 
How does he take rank as a novelist ? 

What other American novelist is now publishing a story in The Century ? 

What is the news to-day from the Soudan ? Where is Gen Gordon now ? 

What did Mr. Gladstone say in Parliament, the other day, about his Eg3rptian 
policy ? 

It is safe to say, that fully eighty per cent, of these questions were intelligently 
answered. (I ought to say that we overran the prescribed half-hour by some five 
or ten minutes.) After stating that the class referred to is in the Clarke X^stitu- 
tion, it is unnecessary to say that the exercise is conducted by articulation. 

As I said at the outset, this is, I think, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
work I have ever done in school with a newspaper, because it stimulates pupils 
to much greater independent effort than almost anything else which I ever tried, 
and refers them directly to the paper itself, instead of allowing them to suppose 
that information of this kind must be filtered through a teacher. And I Imow 
that if a plan of this kind is adopted quite early (of course adapting it to the slight 
mental development and meagre language of the class at that period), and con- 
tinued to the end of the school course, it cannot fail to produce good results. But 
there are many teachers present of wider experience than I, and of greater fertility in 
devising ways and means of instruction, who have, doubtless, developed much 
better ones, and I hope to carry away from this convention some practical sug- 
gestions, which will be a help in the future, in what I conceive to be some of 
the most important work to be done in our schools — the work of enabling our 
pupils to take the periodical literature which will come to their hands, and sift 
it, absorbing, retaining and assimilating that part of it which will conduce to 
their intellectual health and growth, and rejecting the rest. And this is not 
all. We must make them not only able, in some measure, to do this, but so 
much in the habit of doing it, that the practice will be continued in after years, 
because it has become to them a delight indeed, an absolute mental necessity. 

In such a herculean task as this, partial and varying success is all that we 
dream of ; but I am sure we all agree that only so far as we do succeed, by some 
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means or other, in securing this ability and this habit in our boys and girjs, only 
so far do we insure any comprehension of the great topics of the day, in our 
coming men and women. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

Vice-President Stainer : I am sure we have all been gratified with this very 
interesting paper of Miss Fletcher's. It is a subject on which I have felt a great 
interest. Having been, for many years past, interested in the deaf and dumb 
and dealing with adults, I have experienced a very great difficulty in getting 
those of adult age to take any interest in topics of the day. In fact, their edu- 
cation not having been raised to such a degree as to enable them to under- 
stand language to that extent, I always looked upon it as an impossibility that 
they should understand the ordinary topics of the day. I am delighted to hear 
that in this institution, which is so worthy of commendation, that the pupils can 
gather these topics from the papers of the day. Miss Fletcher's suggestion as 
to taking the good from the evil is a very important one — in the newspaper. 
We know very well that the prominent points in the newspapers are not always 
the most important ones. I hope and trust we shall have sope little discussion 
on this point. 

Secretary Elmendorf : I heartily second all that Miss Fletcher has said in re- 
gard to the iniportance of newspaper reading, particularly that part in which she 
^peaks of the sifting power of the readers. I think if we can imbue the minds 
of the pupils with the idea that they shall read only the important things, we 
shall be doing much more than the hundredth part of hearing people. If there 
was any dreadful affair recorded in the newspapers like this stabbing affair, in 
which poor Mr. Murphy came to grief, that is rekd with avidity. We are trying 
to make our children like ordinary hearing children ; and, if normal people take 
an interest in such things, I think it can only be expected that dea^-mutes will 
follow in the same tra<^. In regard to newspaper reading, it has been one of 
the pleasantest hours in my class. I am thinking now of one congenital mute, 
a girl, who reads a newspaper every day. At any hour of the day, when conver- 
sation flagged, I would call upon her and say : f** Well, Alice, what did you 
read in the newspaper to-day? " '* I did not read anything, sir." " What did 
you read yesterday ? " She will tell what she read yesterday, and in a few mo- 
ments the class will be deeply interested. 

Another thing. They read this newspaper. It is very difficult for them. They 
will bring sentences to me, and repeat them sometimes absolutely word for word — 
very difficult, complicated sentences — and they will ask me what that means. 
Sometimes, in the busy part of the day, I will say : * * I have no time now, I will 
tell you at recess." They are sure to remember, and will come up and repeat it 
again. It shows a desire to know the sentences as other people speak them. I 
found that this congenital deaf-mute, in writing an examination paper, under my 
own eyes, under great pressure of excitement, in which she had to answer ten 
difficult questions in one hour, that her examination paper showed, by the very 
reading of the newspaper for the past year, what increase of language she had 
made. The examination was in philosophy, and it was rather a difficult subject 
for this girl, but she worked very hard, and I was perfectly astounded when I 
read the examination paper. I am absolutely sure she had no help from any 
source. Marking the paper as carefully as I could, there were only two mistakes 
in the English in it. That is a congenital mute 15 years old. I marked as 
strictly as I could. In fact, I think I was a little prejudiced against the girl. I 
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am confident her command of language, in regard to that subject of philosophy 
alone, was helped more than by any other means by this reading of the news- 
paper, because she got what we would call colloquial and technical phrases. She 
has often surprised me by using phrases that I never heard another deaf-mute 
use. I would ask her where she got such a phrase. ** Why," she would re- 
spond, *' I read that in the newspaper. Isn't it right ? " I would say: *' Yes, 
you have got it correctly." If we can stimulate them to even the use of slang 
phrases, why I think we are approaching nearer to making them like hearing 
people. This is just one of the points that I consider results from newspaper 
reading. I heartily concur in all that Miss Fletcher has said, and I hope it is 
half as much in my power, as in Miss Fletcher's, to get the good from the evil. 

Mr. Wines : I doubt very much whether we realize how much young children 
require assistance in reading the newspapers. I have a little girl at home whom 
I consider pretty bright, and she said to me the other day that she wished she 
could read the newspaper, that she had tried to read it, but it was like reading 
a continued story in the middle, she did not know what came before, and I think 
a great many children have the same feeling that my girl expressed, and need to 
be helped into newspaper reading. 

Secretary Elmendorf : That is just the point. I am very much obliged to you, 
sir. I have found that those who tried to read the newspaper every day have a 
wonderful knowledge — of course, I am talking of deaf-mute knowledge now — 
but they will have a better knowledge of what they have read than one who will 
take a newspaper up now and, may be, a week afterward. I am sorry this girl is 
not here now. If she had read the newspaper, she would be able not only to 
tell you one item, but all that ^ws going on. Take, for instance, the war in the 
Soudan. We took a little map that appeared in the Herald and gave them a de- 
scription of the Nile valley, of the False Prophet and so on. Well, now, that 
did not satisfy that girl. She kn^w that I knew all about it. She could tell you 
all about what we had read. She came to me about three days afterward and 
said : " I don't understand this," and she gave me a very difficult sentence about 
the capture of Berber, and about the false reports and all this sort of thing. She 
did not understand about the false reports. In fact, I was rather mixed up my- 
self. She wanted to know who did win. I said : " I don't know." In a case 
like that, you cannot blame a deaf-mute for being mixed up, but she read the 
articles about the republican convention, and she knew more about it than I 
did — of course, I knew who was nominated and what a general time they had, 
but she knew more about the minute things. She had got interested and was 
accustomed to read the newspaper. I think it is one of the best methods I know 
about for increasing their vocabulary. Of course, I am talking now about the 
higher classes. This girl is in the second class of this institution. I think it is 
proved to be one of the best aids to teaching. It is a sort of a dictionary for 
them and the best kind of a dictionary, because the definition is not there, and 
they have to think it out for themselves, or inquire, and they do not inquire by 
signs, but have to talk. 

Mr. Greenberger : May I be permitted to inquire of Miss Fletcher how many 
lessons they had every week in newspaper reading, and what is the length of 
time spent ? 

Miss Fletcher : This exercise is only a weekly exercise. They have a daily 
exercise, in which I explain things. The usual time in this weekly exercise is 
half an hour. Sometimes, we overrun it, but we do not intend to. 
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Mr. Greenberger : Does the newspaper take the place of the ordinary reader, 
or do you have a reader besides ? 

Miss Fletcher : I have a reader as well. 

Mr. Greenberger : Do you think it might be advisable to make the newspaper 
take the place of a reader altogether ? 

Miss Fletcher : No, sir ; I do not. I want to give my class a general ac- 
quaintance with literature better than they can get from a newspaper. 

Mr. Greenberger : Mr. President, in order to give the ladies time to collect 
their thoughts I would like to say a word. I must say that 1 have become so 
much interested in the subject that I give it four hours every week, taking • 
nearly a whole hour every day, and I find that the time is well spent. Deaf- 
mutes are shut out from the world even though they have learned to read the 
lips and to speak, still the communication with their brothers and sisters and friends 
is not so easy as it is with hearing children, and they miss a great deal of general 
information which they find in the newspapers ; and if newspaper reading can 
be made useful for hearing children, it certainly is so much more useful for the 
deaf. I find that they get a knowledge of things by reading the newspapers 
which they could not get from any school-reader, or from any school-book. 
Now, I think there are very feW people who can keep abreast of the times unless 
they read the newspapers. I don't think there are many such people anywhere 
who do not read the newspapers unless a very few great scholars who have 
special hobbies. Therefore, I have given it a great deal of time and I mean to 
give it still more time in the future. Of course the New York newspapers are 
not written for deaf-mutes, but there are a good many things in them that I * 
cannot explain to my pupils for the simple reason that I do not understand 
them myself. There are a good many things about base ball and such matters 
that I cannot explain, because I don't know an5rthing about them, but I don't 
take up any paper without being able to make it very useful. 

Mr. Wines : There is one other remark that I want to make in regard to the 
newspapers and that is, that I think we are perhaps unnecessarily sensitive with 
regard to the effect that they may have upon children's minds. My observation 
is that the child's mind sheds the evil that there is in literature much as a duck 
sheds water. The evil makes very little impression on them, and I think we 
are very unfair to the newspapers. The evil we find in the newspapers is the 
evil that is in life, and no man can exist in life without knowing the evil that is 
in it. A knowledge of the evil that is in life is almost essential to a man's living 
in it, and I do not believe that children take any more evil out of the newspapers 
than nature has provided that they should take, in their own interest. My be- 
lief is, that the safest thing for a child is, to turn him locfee in the library and 
let him take what he needs. The evil that there is in books won't make very 
much impression upon him. Those of us, who can recall our experience as 
children, will know that that is so. I think we are too afraid of putting a news- 
paper into the hands of our pupils. We sometimes say that a newspaper is not 
a good family newspaper, but I don't think families are very much injured by 
newspapers. 

Mr. Williams : I think that remark ought to be taken with caution. We 
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know that the result of it is to bring up a child without very much natural char- 
acter. We know it is well for a child to have the evil that is in newspapers 
pointed out to him. I would not keep the newspaper away from the child, but 
I would know the use that the child was making of that newspaper, and if I 
found that he was neglecting v^hat was proper, and if I found that he was giving 
his time to the low parts of the newspaper, I would tell him : * * That is not the 
stuff in the newspaper that is most profitable for you to get ; here are things 
that are interesting and profitable at the same time." And I think the attention 
of the child should be called to those things ; and I think it is the duty of pa- 
rents and teachers to guide them and to help them to what is the right. 
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As to my paper, I sat down last night, after leaving the session, and scribbled 
one leaf which I won't call a paper, as papers are generally more than one leaf, 
and which, with your permission, I will just read. It contains a few general re- 
marks that have occurred to me since I have been on this side of the water. 

It is not saying much to assert that progress is being made in the method of 
teaching the deaf and dumb. While all other arts are advancing, why should it 
be otherwise with that in which we are all of us engaged ? The honor of every 
teacher is involved in the question of progress. But progress may be slow or 
rapid. Judging from all that I have heard and read and recently seen in the 
United States, and especially from the fact that this numerously attended con- 
vention has assembled to discuss matters connected with the improved instruc- 
tion of the deaf, I have come to the conclusion that the progress here being made 
is indeed rapid. In New York. Boston and Northampton, I have, within the 
last fpw days, seen results of oral teaching which are highly satisfactory and very 
creditable to the teachers. The Clarke Institution, specially, deserves commen- 
dation, conducted, as it is, by noble-minded and devoted women — Miss Rogers, 
Miss Yale, Miss Worcester, Miss Fletcher, etc. Better results I have never seen 
in any school I have ever visited, especially in the lower classes. 

As my own sphere of work, at the present time, consists chiefly in establishing 
and superintending day schools for deaf children under the school board for 
London, the Horace Mann Day School at Boston was naturally the most inter- 
esting to me, and I found there, through the opportunities afforded me by Miss 
Fuller, a great similarity in our work. The numerous obstacles, and, in some 
cases, almost insuperable difficulties, attending the instruction of a mixed class 
of deaf children in a day school, are very discouraging even to the most ardent 
and zealous teacher, and, therefore, the methods pursued and the results obtained, 
in that school, were to me most gratifying and encouraging. They, in great 
measure, confirmed my own experience in a very important point, and that is, 
that to be successful with a number of children of all ages and capacities, com- 
bined with deafness and dumbness in every degree, our methods must be very 
flexible, so much so that we might, in some cases, appear to be going in opposite 
directions to attain the same end. Children, who come from their own homes 
to school for five or six hours, five times a week, as at Boston and London, with 
no power on the part of the teacher to exercise any control beyond the school- 
room, or alter the circumstances and surroundings of these children at other 
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times, cannot fairly be compared with children sent to a boarding-school where 
they are surrounded, in the large majority of cases, with much more favorable 
conditions than in their own homes. Again, in day schools we have not the 
power of selection commonly exercised in boarding-schools, as I could show by 
pointing out numerous cases, in my classes, of children who would not be ad- 
mitted into any institution that I know of in the Kingdom. They come on 
Monday morning, with the school fee, which is 2 pence per week, and a place 
must be found for them in the class. Their attendance may be for a few^ weeks 
or months, seldom for many years, as the poorer classes, in London, are, for the 
most part, a shifting population. 

The great problem I have undertaken to solve is,* how all these children can 
be taught speech by speech. Being an associate of the Training College at 
Ealing, founded by Benjamin St. John Ackers, Esq., I have hitherto followed, 
for the most part, the method furnished at that college, and I am assisted by 
teachers whom I have sent to be trained there, but I have also derived much as- 
sistance, in my arduous work, from Mr. Van Praagh, who is at present training 
for me pupil-teachei*s I have sent him for that purpose, and has offered help in 
other ways. Mr. Van Praagh has asked me to lay before you two primers which 
he has lately published ; and I would, at the same time, ask your attention to a 
book which I have just issued of a very different kind. The chief use I intend 
to make of it is, to put it into the hands of teachers and say : ' ' Now put that 
in the cupboard, and when you are dry take it down and there you have ready at 
hand a lesson and the picjtures that you can easily refer to." I think it will be a 
help to many of our teachers. I do not recommend book-teaching — distinctly 
understand me on that. The teacher should have the book in his head ; that is the 
best book to use. The teacher should be encouraged to give impromptu lessons 
upon all subjects, but a book to fall back upon is a very good thing. If I told 
you that I wrote original sermons without referring to any book in my library, I 
am sure you would not believe me. Books are very useful, and we are entitled 
to make use of them. I am sure it will supply a want long felt by many Eng- 
lish teachers, and I hope it will be generally used* 

I have 250 children in eight day schools in the school board of London. I 
have also four ordinary houses that I rent on my own responsibility and fitted 
up to provide homes for those children who liVe at too great a distance to attend, 
regularly and punctually, at the centres of instruction without this supplementary 
aid. I have undertaken this on my own responsibility, and not from any desire 
to render myself conspicuous or earn the name of philanthropist, or anything of 
that sort, but simply the work that I am doing in this direction has grown out of 
the necessities of the case. When you begin a work of this sort in a large town 
or city, you at once find that the children, being only a small portion of the popula- 
tion, are scattered over a large area. In London, the area is particularly large ; 
it is 70 square miles ; and, although I have no doubt there are 500 children scat- 
tered over this 70 square miles, it has taken me ten years to bring half of that 
number together, and I could not have a half of them if it were not for these 
homes that I have established on my own responsibility, and partly at my own 
expense, as an aid to the work I am carrying out. Reports and papers relating to 
these homes are here, and I should be happy to give any information about 
them. It is a subject that you will be interested in, as probably there are many 
here engaged in the day-school work at the present time, and others with whom 
it will afterward be a part of their work ; and, as I have now had ten years' ex- 
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perience of day-school work of the most varied kind, I venture to offer any re- 
marks that may be at all useful. 

Respecting the education of the day classes, I may say that some of them are 
of recent formation. In the early grades the children are advancing very rapidly 
in the pure oral system. In the more advanced age, they are learning reading, 
writing, arithmetic and a little geography. But these children, for the most 
part, are children of the poorer classes of society. I have no children beyond 
the small tradesmen's class. I have no children, as you have in most institu- 
tions, of the middle class or of the higher class. Mine are all children of the 
humbler class. I find the physical power is not sufficiently developed, and that 
is one point where my homes afford me great satisfaction. Children sent to 
school to be taught, to have something put into their heads, with an empty 
stomach, had better be sent home. I cannot send them home for that purpose, 
but I can send them to one of my houses and say : '* Go and get some food." 
I can take them into these houses and feed them, which I do, those of them who 
want food, and there are not a few. That affords me great satisfaction. I said 
that they are making rapid progress in the pure oral system. This attractive sys- 
tem is absorbing, at the present time, the attention of a large number of the in- 
telligent and benevolent people in the United Kingdom. I say benevolent, be- 
cause in our Kingdom, you know, our schools are supported, for the most part, 
by donations and subscriptions. It has been suggested here that in England we 
have the habit of sending the hat around for charitable institutions. I suppose 
that has been done, but it is not the general rule. I wish it were so more than 
it is, because I should get more money because of my influence with my brother 
clergy ; but, as a rule, we get our money from those with overflowing purses 
who, looking down ^e list of charities, say : ** Deaf and dumb, well, send five 
pounds to that. BHnd, five pounds to that." 

That is the way we have to live. It is a great drawback, and I am trying to 
get the government to acknowledge the work that is being done by the school 
board for London in regard to the deaf and dumb. For I must here remark 
that the school board for London is administrative and not legislative. The 
school board for London can only do its duty in carrying out the Education Act 
of 1870. which is, from time to time, amended, and, therefore, the school board 
for London can take these children, but cannot give them any money toward their 
maintenance or support. That is very good tor those children, who can be sent to 
school like ordinary children, as I have in my classes a considerable number, but 
it does not meet the case of a large number of pauper children and children of 
the humbler classes that I have been speaking of, who have not any homes or 
scarcely any food of their own. Provision ought to be made for these children 
by the government. 

I have said to some friends privately, in this room, that in doing this work I 
am only filling up a gap ; I am only, for the time, substituting an effort which 
is necessary to do what the government has not yet taken up. I am filling up a 
gap. I hope a cannon-ball will not come and knock me out and leave that gap 
vacant, and I hope, if it does, somebody will step in. I see, by a report that 
has been sent me from the New York State Charities Association, that govern- 
ment help is so liberally given to these schools that it makes me very envious of 
what is being done in this country ; but I hope, by perseverance and patience, 
we shall succeed. 

Well, I have said this system in England is taken up by a very large number 
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of intelligent and benevolent people. The friends and relations of the children 
are also continually bearing testimony to the work and the improvements they per- 
ceive in their deaf children, who now begin to talk like other children. The 
perfect restoration of all who are deaf to the full uses of speech, and an entire 
comprehension of everything that is said, must not be looked for, and such would 
be nothing short of a miracle. It would be the miracle of i,8oo years ago 
wrought over again. But we may reasonably expect, in due course, that all 
those children, who suffer no other infirmity than simple deafness, may and will 
be taught by the improved methods now being generally adopted ; they will be 
taught to use their once mute tongues in audible speech, and though their ears 
are still deaf, their trained eyes will read, with almost supernatural power, the 
motions of the sound-producing organs, and with intelligence decipher words 
which may be described, though it appears a paradox, as words uttered without 
a sound. ^ 

THE DISCUSSION. 

President Bell : I am sure we have all listened, with very great interest, to the 
remarks of Mr. Stainer and to the paper that has been presented to us from Miss 
Hull. It must be indeed gratifying to us all to have a word of cooperation from 
our friends on the other side of the Atlantic. The admirable paper of Miss 
Hull brings to my mind a curious national difference between Americans and 
those on the other side of the Atlantic. The Americans like that which is new ; 
on the other side of the Atlantic, that which is old and long established is prized 
more. You find it even in the inventions of the present day. A new invention 
is brought out in England for accomplishing some object — a new-fangled no- 
tion. They don't want to have anything to do with that until some one else has 
tried it. It is brought out in America. This is new. It is probably better than 
what we have had before. We will try it and see how it works. We don't be- 
lieve that that which is old is necessarily the best obtainable. In fact, we are 
met ^ogether to change our methods of teaching articulation and speech-reading. 
We are met together to improve our methods. We do not believe that unanim- 
ity of opinion is favorable to progress. It is by discussion of methods from 
diverse points of view that progress is evolved. I think that the teachers who 
are present to-day, representing, as they do, members of all classes of schools for 
the deaf, are all at one in their wish to improve and perfect our method of teach- 
ing speech to the deaf — teachers of the combined method, as well as those who 
are purely oral teachers. For my part, I should like very much to question Mr. 
Stainer upon many points connected with his work in connection with the school 
board. I will refrain from doing so, however, on account of lack of time, as I 
know that another occasion will present itself. There is one very important 
feature in Mr. Stainer's work. I understand that the schools with which his 
name is so prominently associated are dav schools and connected with the schobls 
for hearing children of London. 

Vice-President Stainer : In the same schools. 

President Bell : And I hope that we shall find out something as to the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of mingling together deaf and hearing children in school 
and out of school. There has been, in tne past, too great a tendency to the iso- 
tion of the deaf. The first school established, as I have already remarked, was 
a school in which it was proposed to congregate all the deaf children of this con- 
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tinent, but it was not large enough. The next step, and the step in which we 
now are, is the step to congregate in one school all the deaf children of a state. 
We are only now commencing in this country the plan of day schools and schools 
where deaf children may be separated as little as possible from hearing children. 
Mr. Stainer's work is a very important work in connection with the ideas that are 
growing in this country in connection with that subject, and I hope that these 
points may be developed by questions from the members of the convention. I 
think there has been too great a tendency to isolate the deaf from the hearing. 
There has been too great a tendency to isolate the teachers from the teachers of 
the deaf. I wish that some sort of affiliation could be established between 
teachers of the deaf or teachers of the blind, and teachers of the hearing. I will 
not take up the time of the convention, but shall request remarks upon this 
paper. I believe Dr. Gillett wishes to be heard. 

Dr. Gillett : My question will occupy only a half minute. You remember, 
Mr. Chairman, in 1878, you and I in company made a call upon Mr. Stainer, 
but were so unfortunate as not to find him at home. I wanted to inquire what 
proportion of the dumb children in your homes remain in the homes in the course 
of each week. 

Vice-President Stainer : I have two classes of pupils in these homes. One 
class I call weekly boarders, and the other class permanent boarders. The 
weekly boarder comes to the school on Monday morning from his own home, or 
is taken there from a distance of perhaps three or four miles. After the after- 
noon session, the child is brought to my home a few days and sleeps there one 
night — we call it a dav. Tuesday the same, Wednesday the same, Thursday 
the same. There are four nights, we call it five days. On Friday morning, 
when the child leaves my home, he comes to the school and attends the sessions 
there. After the. afternoon session he goes to his own home. Therefore, that 
child is only with me four nights out of the seven and part of five days. The 
remaining two and a half days he is with his own parents, and this I consider, 
in many cases, a very great advantage. The permanent boarders in my homes 
are those who have no homes of their own — sent to me by the parochial authori- 
ties, the poor guardians, etc., who pay for their maintenance in my homes, and I 
send them to the schools as day scholars. I have some others sent to me from 
different parts. Mr. Ackers, the founder of Ealing College, is a subscriber to 
my work, and has sent me one recently from the parish of which he is a poor 
guardian, and 1 feel proud that Mr. Ackers, a man of his standing, should send 
a child to me as a proof of his confidence in the system I have initiated. 

Mr. Williams : What proportion of your pupils are permanent boarders ? 

Vice-President Stainer : Well, I think I may say three-fourths. In the first 
instance, I established these homes as temporary homes, my especial object being 
to bring together those children who resided, we will say, within three miles. 
You must understand that in London it is a very difficult task for a child to go 
half a mile to school, the crossings are so numerous and the traffic is so great, 
that a deaf and dumb child, even in a quarter mile, might get lost or run over, 
and so parents find it a convenience in sending them somewhere temporarily 
during the week. That was my object in establishing these homes. I had a 
large board painted for the firsts home, '* Temporary Home for Deaf Children." 
It was my intention to carry that out as far as possible, but the permanent 
boarders have grown out of the necessity of the case. 
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Mr. Williams : You say three-fourths ? 

Vice-President Stainer : About three-fourths ; three-fourths of those that are 
in the homes. 

Mr. Williams : Well, what proportion of all your pupils are in the homes ? 

Vice-President Stainer : About one-half. 

Mr. Williams : Then about three-eighths of the whole are permanent boarders? 

Vice-President Stainer : Yes. 

Mr. Williams : In the course of your paper, you stated that many pupils came 
to you and were received by you, who would be rejected at any of the other in- 
stitutions. Now, on what ground would they be rejected ? 

Vice-President Stainer: The bertevolent institutions — they are all benevolent 
in England — the boarding schools in Ergland have a list of questions to be an- 
swered by the parents or guardians, before a child can have its name entered on 
the list-book, as a candidate for election by vote. That paper must be filled in 
and the questions include as to the child's amount of hearing and as to the child's 
mental capacity. I mention those two — no others — its amount of hearing and 
its mental capacity. The children who are brought to me, and whom I am com- 
pelled to admit to my schools, are children that have a large amount of hearing, 
and others are mentally weak. Those children would be at once refused, and 
would not be allowed to have their names entered on the list of candidates in 
most other institutions. The medical officers would refuse them. 

>Ir. Williams : Yet you find you are able to benefit them by the instruction 
you give — they are not idiotic. 

Vice-President Stainer : They are not idiotic, and that is the great problem I 
have to solve — what to do with these children. A statutory provision ought to 
be made. They are not proper subjects for a school for deaf children, to be 
taught by teachers that are trained to teach deaf people to speak. A primary 
school or nursery would be best for many of these cases. Mr. Gillespie has 
thrown great light on this subject as to those children who have a large amount 
of hearing, and I thank him very much. As to those mentally weak, we do not 
hope for so much for them, still a great deal might be done without sending them 
to our schools for idiocy. 

Mr. Wines : In the first place, you say these children under your charge arc 
not idiotic. I want to ask whether you call them feeble-minded ? 

Vice-President Stainer : Yes, that is better. 

Mr. Wines : We give a great deal of prominence in all our schools of instruc- 
tion to handicraft. Are your children susceptible to instruction in handicraft, 
and if so, how do they get it, and where ? 

Vice-President Stainer : Do you mean the whole number of children or these 
feeble-minded ? 

Mr. Wines : I speak of the whole number under your charge. 

Vice-President Stainer : Nothing is done as regards industrial occupations for 
the deaf children under my charge. In the first place, the school board for 
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London, of which I am an officer on the staff, have no power to provide any 
form of industrial training for children. In the homes that I have established, 
it is probable that this growing out of that, and this growing out of that, and 
this growing out of that, and so on, that in the course of time — it may be a 
very short time — the necessity of a special home, or an attachment to one of my 
prerent homes, may be found desirable — I might say necessary — to give some 
of these chiidren an opportunity of following industrial occupations, and if I am 
satisfied and have the means and the power to carry it out, I intend to do so. 

Prof. Gordon : I would like to ask a question. You may remember, that at 
a conference of the governing bodies held in London some time ago, a member 
of the London school board (Miss Mllller) spoke of the work carried on for the 
deaf in connection with the public-school system, and referred to the fact, that, 
in the" actual working of the plan, it had been found not without certain disad- 
vantages from a mental and moral point of view. I would Hke to ask you 
whether those difficulties to which Miss Muller alluded have with further ex- 
perience been evercome and obviated ? 

Vice-'President Stainer : In what connection ? In connection with the classes ? 

Prof. Gordon : I think it was with reference to the children attending school 
and living ai home. 

Vice-President Stainer : You mean as an objection to day schools ? What do 
you wish to draw out of me ? Is it that you want to know whether there is a 
disadvantage in connection with day schools as compared with boarding schools, 
in connection with going backward and forward ? 

Prof Gordon : A member of the London board said that there was a diffi- 
culty from the home influences tending to impair both the instruction and the 
discipline imparted at school, and that this was often productive of unfavorable 
results. 

Vice-President Stainer : Oh, I am not responsible for what a single member 
of the board says. I cannot notice what a single member of the board said and 
I would tell that member so. 

Prof. Gordon : I hope our friend has not misunderstood my question nor its 
animus. We all know something of the progress of the great work so en- 
thusiastically carried on by Mr. Stainer. However, no system is perfect, but 
all systems may be improved, and I presume Mr. Stainer has, by establishing 
** homes," and perhaps in other ways, reduced or removed the difficulties 
publicly alluded to by Miss Muller. 

Vice-President Stainer : As to the difficulty of children coming from their 
own homes to schools, I grant you that it is one of the grave objections to day 
schools that we have not full power over these children. They are not under 
our control except during school hours, and the moral influences of their homes 
are very often very detrimental to them. We have the same difficulties in our 
other schools. Why should we take notice of that in connection with the deaf 
child ? All our hearing children are subject to home-influences because we only 
have day schools, and so are the deaf children. Deaf children are subjected to 
the influences of home whether they are for good or evil, and we cannot help 
that in that respect. As regards the point, my experience is this : I think we 
want both systems. I think we want boarding and day schools. Those who 
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have no proper homes, numbers of whom I have the privilege of taking out of 
their homes where they do not get proper physical or mental food — we want 
homes and institutions for that class. We also want day schools for those 
people who are willing and desirous of sending their deaf children to school with 
their hearing brothers and sisters and having them educated as far as possible 
like hearing children. We must have both systems in London to a certain ex- 
tent. The homes that I have established meet the thing half way bA:ause they 
provide for that class. 

President Bell : I would like to ask to what extent the deaf children under 
your charge are in the habit of mingling with the hearing children, and I 
would like also your opinion as to the effect upon their articulation and upon 
their power of speech -reading of mixing and mingling with children who them- 
selves naturally speak. These are questions that are very important to our 
teacheis of articulation, and I would Hke to have the light of your experience. 

Vice-President Stainer : When I commenced my work in 1874, I had a very 
strong desire to mix these children up as far as possible. I would even have 
them in the same school-room if possible. It was thought advisable, on consul- 
tation, to put them in a little class-room by themselves, as they must have a 
special teacher and this special teacher considered it would be greatly to her ad- 
vantage to have her children to herself uninterruptedly. The point was so far 
conceded that I began with the children in a class-room by themselves. They 
are in that class-room during the hours of education. As soon as the class 
breaks up they go into the play-ground and mix freely with the other children. 
Well, I must confess that there is something like oil and water about it. You 
know you may put them together and you may mix them up. They seem to 
mix, but they are not assimilated ; there is a suppression afterward and the deaf 
children do not, up to the present time, freely associate and assimilate with other 
children ; but provided they don't mix in the games with the others, provided 
they do not yet talk with them, because they are not able, but they may do so when 
the system has become more developed, — that I am not prepared to say, but at 
the present time I freely confess that their power of speech is insufficient to enable 
them to communicate with the other children ; provided I find that only now 
and then they do communicate — that it is exceptional — provided all that, I 
maintain that the deaf children brought up with other children, allowed to see 
the habits of other children, going to school like other children, living in homes 
like other children, when they grow up. must necessarily be better than when 
they are isolated as they so often are. 

Miss Warren : I would like to ask if any of those children have become self- 
sustaining members of society ? 

Vice-President Stainer : I have already spoken of that, that the school board 
has no power to do anything in the way of industrial business. As a private in- 
dividual or as chaplain to the deaf and dumb — as I also hold that honorary 
office — I must say that a considerable number of boys who leave my schools are 
apprenticed to trades in the ordinary work-shop, sometimes by monfcys raised by 
their friends, sometimes by fees that I raise for them through charitable and 
other sources, and sometimes they are taken without a premium. The boys are 
placed out in that way to learn a trade, and my experience, so 'far, has been, 
that these boys brought up in day schools, constantly associating with hear- 
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ing children and learning the ways and habits of others, do better in the 
work-shops than those children who go out from boarding institutions. 

Miss Shaw : Mr. Stainer spoke as if there were exceptional cases of these 
deaf children playing with hearing children on the play-ground. Do you know, 
in such cases, whether the deaf children are exceptionally bright or of good in- 
tellectual development ? 

Vice-President Stainer : No, I will explain that. It arises very commonly. 
It is difficult for me to give statistics but I guess. I am thinking now of one 
centre where I have fifty children in London. There are four class-rooms ; 
each of those class-rooms contains about twelve. In each of the divisions I 
should think there are one or two children who have hearing brothers and sisters 
attending the same school. Now, those hearing brothers and sisters are given 
the privilege of coming into the class-rooms. The hearing brothers and sisters 
of my pupils have permission between one and two o'clock, or any time after- 
ward, to come in and join their brothers and sisters. That is an encouragement 
both ways. It encourages the other children to mix with the brothers and 
sisters ot their school-fellows, and these little fellows do make efforts to make 
themselves understood to their brothers and sisters. The cases are compara- 
tively few, and I don't like to give a matter of that kind prominence lest I should 
be thought to be exaggerating. 

President Bell : I understand, Mr. Stainer, that some of the deaf children 
under your care play with the hearing children and talk with them, and I also 
understand that the reason why more do not is that they do not talk sufficiently 
well to be able to communicate at present. May I ask, then, whether those 
deaf children, who do mingle with the hearing children, are those who talk best ? • 
Whether you find that in proportion to the power of articulation and speech- 
reading possessed by a pupil that his power of mingling and joining in the 
g^ames of hearing children is in the same proportion ? 

Vice-President Stainer : Certainly it is, and I would say this, that in addition 
to those comparatively few who have brothers and sisters, those semi-mutes, who 
have the power of speech though deaf, are frequently observed leaving their fel- 
lows and joining some of the hearing children, but it is not so general as I 
should wish, and as I said before I don't like to bring forward a small matter 
and make it look like a big one. I hope it will develop. 

Secretary Elmendorf : Do these children, who communicate on the play- 
ground for instance, communicate by voice or by gesture ? 

Vice-President Stainer : For the most part the children in the play-ground 
communicate by very baby language as infants in their nursery. They are not 
expected to say, "Will you give me a cup of water?" before they know their 
letters. They will say, ** water," perhaps. That is a baby language that no 
nurse would think it well to suppress. We would not say you cannot have 
the water until you say, ** Will you be kind enough to give me a glass of water 
and I will be very grateful to you." The children are not permitted to use 
signs, but they are not entirely suppressed. 

Secretary Elmendoff : I should consider that talking certainly, if they use the 
voice. 

Vice-President Stainer : Oh, thev use words. 
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Secretary Elmendorf : Well, it is using the voice instead of gesture. 

Vice-President Stainer : Certainjy, many of them will continue to use their 
baby language for some time until they are more developed. 

Mr. Gillespie : I would like to ask what proportion of your children have 
hearing, if you know. 

Vice-President Stainer : I cannot give you the exact numbers. I am, at the 
present time, making a series of experiments ; but, as I think I have already in- 
timated, I have not a satisfactory test-instrument. Prof. Hugh's instrument, 
so far, has, in many cases, failed, as I think I told you. When it is put at the 
loudest they say they hear no sound, and when it is put at zero they say that is 
splendid music, and therefore for want of a proper test-instrument I would 
rather not give any statistics on that point. I am going into it carefully, but I 
should prefer not giving statistics until I get a sufficiently good test-instrument 
to give you something satisfactory in each case'. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss systems of language-teaching, 
but only to suggest a few exercises which have proved of value in the task of 
giving spoken and written language to deaf children, especially to those in pri- 
mary classes. 

A bright child may learn without carefully devised methods on the part of the 
teacher ; but the most careful work will produce none too good results with the 
slow, dull pupil, or even with the pupil of average mental capacity. I have no 
hope that any of these suggestions will be new, unless to those who are com- 
paratively young in our profession. The fact that, as yet, the actual teaching 
of the deaf under the oral system in this country is, for the most part, in the 
hands of young women of but a few years' experience is, perhaps, a sufficient 
excuse for offering a few hints of so unpretentious, but I hope practical, a 
character. 

Direct Grammatical Teaching for Young Children. 

The greatest difficulties to be overcome in the acquisition of our language are 
connected with its verbs. It would, therefore, be well, at the outset, to furnish 
a child, so far as possible, for this fight, by showing him the mechanical con- 
struction or the '* how" of the verb-forms, though it be quite impossible to tell 
the " why." If the verbs '* to be " and " to have " are first taught, beginning 
with the present tense, do not count the work complete until the pupils can 
readily form a large number of sentences in regard to themselves and their class- 
mates, using the seforms, as : *' I am well ; " •• You are well ; " •• Mary is well, 
etc." '* I have a mouth ; " " You have a mouth ; " «• Kittie has a m'&uth, etc." 
If other verbs are to be taught first, the variations in the forms of the present 
are less : '' I see a. tree ; " •' You see a tree ; " •• He sees a tree, etc," until the 
addition of the s for the third person, singular, becomes a matter of positive 
knowledge. 

When a .child thoroughly knows and readily uses the forms of this tense, he 
may be taught the forms of the past and future. With a stuffed bird, a model, 
or a picture, the work is easy. ''1 see a. bird ; " "I saw a bird ; " ** I shaii see 
a bird " (by and by). Though the words, " now," " before" and '* by and by," 
may be used in place of the names of the tenses for a time, the usual past, present 
and future may soon take their places. Let every new verb, then, be taught in 
all these forms. Let the child recite them orally ; write them, and construct 
sentences containing them. The filling of blanks, in sentences which contain 
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a time-word 
I sat in 



•d or phrase, will greatly assist in this last, as with the verb ** to sit : " 
chnvch yesterday ; " '*! sit in a. chair now;*' ** I shall sit on the 
settee very soon,*' Just here will come the opportunity to teach that, with cer- 
tain words and phrases as "often," "all the time," "every day," and the 
like, when used in regard to an action belonging alike to past, present and future 
the present form is always used as " I go to church every Sunday ; " "I often 
go to the city," etc. The auxiliary verbs "to be," "to Have, " and " to do" 
should have full share in this drill — at what point in the course, each teacher 
must decide for himself. With these and the simple forms of the verbs well 
mastered, another step may be taken, and this, it seems to me, is too often left 
to chance — ike conjugation of verbs in their negative and interrogative forms. 
The pupils should know that " do " and " did " are words which, put with the 
already familiar present and past, make questions of statements, and with "not" 
deny them, as : " Do I write ? " " Did I write ? " " I do not write ; " I did not 
write. " These should be taught as thoroughly as the simple form ' ' I write. " The 
progressive and emphatic forms can be taught with little labor when this founda- 
tion has been laid. 

When the perfect tense is added, the child should know which verbs in his 
vocabulary are formed, by adding to the unvarying "have " and " has " of the 
perfect, l\ie present as " have run,** or the/«// as "have walked,** or a form all 
its own as " have ^^«^." Let him be made so familiar with all these that he 
can give the present, past and perfect as hearing children give the principal parts 
of verbs. So familiar, too, that all errors in the use of these forms may be cor- 
rected by a question as to time or subject. 

Pronouns offer another serious hindrance in the way of a deaf child's prog- 
ress in the use of language. It seems, therefore, wise that much direct work 
should be put upon the forms of these also. May I suggest that our children 
often find themselves hindered rather than helped by the common habit of 
teachers of giving them the exact words of a sentence ? An illustration will 

and 

I cut 
your finger," obliging him to change the pronouns for himself and say, " I cut 

my finger?" 

Description of Pictures, 

For the first work in thi^irection, pictures containing only a single figure may 
well be used — the figure of a person, an animal or an object. These 'first pictures 
should be preceded by descriptions of real people, animals and objects in like 
positions and in like surroundings. With the questions, "Who?" "What?" 
" What-doing ?" and " Where ? " the nouns, verbs and adverbial elements may 
be put clearly before the child's mind before the formation of sentences in re- 
gard to the picture begins. The answers to these questions may, at first, stand 
as separate sentences as, " That is a boy ; " " He is playing ; " " He is in the 
snow." Very soon, however, these may be combined as, " That is a boy playing 
in the snow." Some such general statement of the main idea of the picture 
should form an introduction to every picture description. If pictures of single 
objects be thus taken first, there will be much less difficulty in securing topical 
arrangement when the number of objects is increased as it should be very soon. 
The same course may be followed with different classes of pictures. To those 
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of persons, animals and objects, add rooms, shops, houses, fields, streets, woods, 
mountains and sea- views. These subjects may, each in turn, occupy the time 
allotted to this exercise during a period of some weeks. So far as possible, work 
on each subject should be preceded by descriptions of real objects or places ac- 
tually seen. 

Last sunpmer I saw in one of the German schools (a school of most complete 
appointments but of meag^re results) a set of models for primary teaching — 
models of fruit, vegetables, animals, tools, etc. The director, showing these 
with great pride, said that pictures should never be used where models could be 
obtained, adding '*five out of six children, having been taught from pictures, 
would not recognize the object when seen later." This statement is, of course, 
an exaggeration. Nevertheless care must be taken at every step to make 
pictures, especially those in regard to which a class are to use language, very 
real. Surely neither a model nor a picture should be used when a real object is 
at hand. A pictured peach may show finer colors than a real one ; a wax peach 
may be freer from blemishes than a natural one, but these are not sufficient 
reasons for their being used in place of the real fruit which the child may touch 
and taste. If he is to know what a peach is, he must know its odor and its 
taste as well as its form and color. 

Before any class of pictures is left for another, the pupils should repeatedly 
write independent descriptions of new pictures similar to those already studied 
with the teacher, and no class of pictures should be left until the pupil can use 
easily the simple language needed to give an intelligible description of a picture 
belonging to it. It is well at times that the story of a picture should be written. 
It is better to separate this clearly from the description of what is actually to be 
seen in the picture. The pictures taken from children's magazines, and from 
illustrated papers, furnish ample material for this work. Mount. then on stiff 
brown paper, classify them, put then in large envelopes with the name of the 
class plainly written at the upper edge, place then in a box in alphabetical order, 
and you will delight yourself continually in your riches. 

Letter- Writing. 

That the letters of young deaf children should often fail entirely of that letter- 
flavor which we recognize but do not name, is not to be wondered at when we 
consider his ignorance of language and the lack of special teaching in this di- 
rection. It is only a bright child who, untaught, attempts to answer the letter 
he has received ; the dull one fills his pages with journal-sentences or repro- 
duces the sentences of a model letter. A common practice among teachers of 
the deaf is to give pupils such model letters to commit to memory. A wiser 
plan seems to me is one which induces more thought on the part of each pupil. 
Let each child be provided with a blank-book on one page of which the teacher 
shall write questions in regard to his letters received since last letter- writing day. 
With his letter before him, let him study these questions. Later let him write 
on the opposite page answers to these questions in full sentences, making a con- 
nected reply to the questions and news of the letter. This done, let the class 
choose the topics on which they will write, and let them assist the teacher to put 
on the black-board questions in separate groups about each topic. They may 
be led to choose these topics so as to give their friends as much information as 
possible in regard to their surroundings and occupations. These questions are 
to be answered by each child as those about his home letter were. This work should 
be corrected by the teacher, studied and reproduced from memory by the pupil. 
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This method soon gives the child the idea of answering the letter sent him and of ar- 
ranging the whole in topics. Some child will have received no letter since the 
date of his own last writing. This he may he taught to say, and then be led to 
ask the questions about things at home which he would be glad to have an- 
swered when a letter does come. Those of us who are familiar with the letters 
coming to our pupils, will readily see what a help such a letter may often be to 
the parent in writing an intelligible letter to his child. By this plan of work the 
time soon comes when a child left to himself will plan his own letters and exe- 
cute them very creditably. It is well to remind him of the new words he has 
learned since he wrote last, and to induce him to try to use them for the pleasure 
it will give his friends to see that he is gaining in his knowledge and use of lan- 
guage. 

Uncorrected letters sent home may be a stimulus to children to gain in ac- 
curacy. In order that they may prove so, the work sent home should be the 
best the child can do. The first draft of his letter should be carefully examined 
and he be told if there are mistakes in the work. It may even be well to tell 
him the number of his mistakes, not what they are or where they are. In this 
way he is induced to think over each sentence carefully and may often correct a 
great portion of his errors. 

The beginnings of such a plan as this had been already developed in our own 
school, but I found it still further developed in the school connected with the 
Training College at Ealing, London. The results attained there and also in 
classes of our primary school, during the past year, have been such as to make 
us sure that good results may be obtained by a continued use of work on this 
general plan. 
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[Miss Hull's paper was read by Rev. Win. Stainer, who prefaced the reading as follows : 
** There is no greater work being done in England than that which is being carried out so success- 
fully at Ealing College for training teachers. I may tell you that I send my teachers there 
to be trained, and I have taken from that college half of those that have already passed 
through and obtained their certificates to assist me in my work in the London school board. 
Although not officially connected with this important institution as a paid officer, 1 have the 
honor of being an associate. Miss Hull is too well known to you for me to make any com- 
ments upon her work. She is now the lady principal of this college, and I am very anxious 
that this college should be represented on this side of the Atlantic ; and as this paper has 
been placed in my hands, I will ask that I be allowed to read it."] 

The intense interest taken by our Ealing Society, in the advance of " speech 
for the deaf " throughout the world, is well known to you. We regret much 
that none of us can be personally present to show our special interest in the 
spread of that cause in America ; but we know you will welcome our associate, 
Mr. Stainer, with your usual hospitality and kindness : and we beg you, at 
his hands, to receive from us our warmest wishes for the success of this confer- 
ence. Of my personal experience as a teacher of the deaf most of you have 
heard — how my work in England began in 1863, the same year in which my 
friend, Miss Rogers, commenced hers amongst yourselves ; how, in earnest 
seeking for the best good of my pupils, I tried many methods. 

Visible Speech was first applied to the deaf fn my school, and the success met 
with there proved an incentive to Prof. A. Graham Bell to carry the same method 
into use in your country. This first gave me speech for my deaf-born pupils. I 
had always used it when deafness had been caused by illness after speech had 
been acquired, for I never dared have hushed the voice I knew God had once 
g^ven ; though, I grieve to know, this is often and often done in sign-schools. 

In 1872, I came to Miss Rogers, at Northampton, to witness her success with 
lip-reading, and to adopt it as the sole means of communication with my pupils, 
which I had not done till then. From 1873, speech and lip-reading were rigor- 
ously employed in my school as the only means of instruction ; but still I had 
not the German system. What now I desire to lay before you is my experience 
since the full light of the German system came to me, and to share with you the 
knowledge of the blessings it — in Us entirety and only so — can and does bring 
to the deaf. 

Regarding, in this light, the program of this conference, I cannot but feel that 
questions 2, 3, 6, 7 and 8 would have found no place there, had those to take 
part in the discussion been all acquainted with the system followed in Germany — 

8 
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that system which, since the congress at Milan, has been otherwise known as the 
'• Pure Oral." 

There have been and are many other methods of teaching the deaf to speak 
more or less, to be found in use ; but these are outside our inquiry. A research 
for such may be interesting for future historians of methods ; but time now is all 
too short to apply to those needing our help that system which, handed down 
from generation to generation in its mother country, is fully capable of doing all 
we desire, of enabling all who will employ it to rest from farther experiments^ so 
baneful and hindering to the subjects of them ; and to go on in firm security 
that the well-laid road will lead to the desired goal. Leaving, then, all question 
of other methods, I propose, with your permission, to shortly discuss, from a 
German system stand-point, the first nine questions of the program. 

I. First Steps in Articulatioti. 

This is a subject on which Germans themselves vary as to the order in which 
the sounds are to be presented to the pupils, the breath and other helpful exer- 
cises to be combined with the course, and the length of time to be devoted to 
these preliminary exercises. As a noticeable instance of this, we find that the 
order in use at the famous school at Riehen dififers materially from that followed 
in the older schools. 

Mr. Kinsev, in adapting the- German system to the English language, has 
adopted a well-thought-out plan of arrangement which we find of the utmost 
benefit to our pupils. With his permission, I will briefly describe the method of 
using his first book of " Exercises in Articulation." 

The pupils having undergone an introductory drill in exercises adapted to fix 
their attention and insure their obedient imitation of every movement made by 
the teacher's mouth, the series of breath-articulations are taught, — h, wh^ /, th, 
sh, /, t, J, k, ch. These are thoroughly practiced till they can be produced with- 
out fail, — pronounced, read from the lips, written, and read again from the 
written form. If difficulty be found with any of them, such as k, that letter is 
left, to be returned to at a later period ; but no other powers are taught till 
these have been thoroughly acquired. _ 

Then come the vowels, taught -in the order given in the book : a, d, oo, ou, o^ 

er, as they are sounded in the word^ father, fdll, food, fotd foal, fern ; being 
taken first, then combined with the breath-powers initially, finally and witn 
combinations of those powers. When these sounds have been learned, the vocal 
equivalents are proceeded with. 

But the special value of Mr. Kinsey's arrangement consists in not teaching the 
nasal elements w, «, ng, nk, till the very last, thus avoiding the risk of a nasal 
tone being imparted to all the vocals — a fault to which the deaf are peculiarly 
liable when this order is not observed. Valuable exercises are also given, on 
page 38 of the book, by which to eradicate this nasality of tone, should it make 
its appearance even after every care has been taken to prevent it. 

2. Voice- Training. 

This is not a feature of the course followed in German schools, if by it is 
meant the attempt to procure varieties of pitch from deaf children. 

The attempt to produce these inflections, in young deaf children, is likely to 
lead to very harmful results, sometimes begetting a falsetto or bass tone which 
is unnatural, unpleasant to the hearing persons around, and too often beyond 
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the power of the teacher to alter when once acquired. No doubt, instruction in 
careful reading in a loud, clear voice, with particular attention to punctuation, 
ought to be given to deaf pupils, in the last year or two of their course, but this 
is at a time when the value of distinct speech can be understood by the children, 
and when their attention is not required to grasp the meaning of the language 
with which they are dealing — it having, by this time, become to them a familiar 
means of intercourse. Such exercises at an earlier stage would, in our opinion, 
simply lead to failure or worse. 

J. Speech- Reading. 

Speech-reading is so integral a part of the German system that it calls for no 
discussion, except as regards the time and way in which rapid lip-reading should 
be sought. Nature herself points out very clearly a guide on this point. 

Lip-reading, as a separate study, is only known to adult persons becoming 
deaf after they have acquired language. These, according to. their attention and 
study, will acquire the art perfectly in six or twelve months. Why do they learn so 
soon what deaf-born children acquire so slowly ? Simply because they have lan- 
^age. 

The command of language, then, must be the gauge of truly rapid lip-reading. 
As the children's command of language increases, so ought the rapidity of their 
lip-reading. To seek to make them read the lips rapidly before they are capable 
of grasping the language uttered, would be to violate one of the fundamental 
principles of the German system, in permitting one branch of study to be in ad- 
vance of the others. To acquire this power of rapid lip-reading, combined with 
the knowledge of language, the German system is most emphatic in its method of 
teaching by question and answer. Not by questions to be answered briefly in the 
affirmative or negative, but by answers embodying the whole of the language 
given in the question, and adding also the information required. 

In the first stages of instruction, even up to the fifth year, these answers 
should, as a rule, be written on the black-board at the time, and should be re- 
produced as an independent exercise later in the day ; the same subject being 
gone over and over again, till the form of the sentences and the ??ieaning of the 
subject in every variety of those forms, has been grasped by the pupils. 

The glory and groundwork of the German system is — language, language, 
language. All else must give way to this. I^et us give our pupils the power to 
grasp the meaning of their mother tongue, in all the varied forms in which it 
presents itself to the minds and tongues of the hearing, and then we have given 
them a treasure that exceeds any other gift in our power to bestow. For this 
reason all subjects as such — history, geography, science — must be kept in 
a subordinate position. No one of them must be attempted till the language 
fitted to teaching it has been acquired to some extent, and when we do allow them 
to be undertaken, still the language, not the matter of the subject, must be the first 
object. Festina lente is our motto here : and, as in the old fable, it is the pa- 
tient tortoise and not the swift-footed hare that will gain the desired goal. 

Religious teaching I have not included in this list, but the same observation, 
with one exception, applies to it. In this, no doubt, the subject itself is of the 
very first importance, and for that very reason, we must be most careful to pro- 
ceed slowly and to make sure that the real meaning of the language employed is 
thoroughly understood, before, in our anxiety to teach much, we fill our chil- 
dren's minds with vain forms that to them have no living reality. 
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^. Classification of the Deaf in Regard to Articulation- Teaching, 

I hope I shall be pardoned when I sa)' that this word *' articulation " gjates 
on my ear. We never say that we teach our infants to articulate. Why not say 
that our deaf children learn to speak or to talk as our infants do ? It is the 
simple truth — a like process, a like end. The term ' ' articulation " strikes a 
chord in unison with the combined method, and we know that that means a 
sad loss to all instructed by it. 

In teaching the deaf to speak, there seems but one legfitimate opening for 
classification, and that is the separation of the weaker-minded from those in pos- 
session of full powers. It may, and indeed seems most advisable, as Miss Yale and 
I had the privilege of seeing at Schleswig, under Herr Engelke, that the weaker 
minded should be taught in a separate school ; or, as was seen at Milan, in sepa- 
rate classes ; but there can be no question as to the system on which both should 
be taught — that that must be by speech. Where a child can be taught at all, it 
will, without doubt, be most successfully taught on the German system. 

As to the question raised in the American Annals by various writers, as to 
congenitally deaf, semi-deaf, or semi-mute children being separated, such separa- 
tion is not recognized in the German schools. It stands to reason, that a child, 
who has become deaf after acquiring speech, will rapidly pass through the first 
stages of instruction and be ready for a higher class. Let him take his place in 
that higher class without question when he is ripe for it. His rapid advance 
will be an incentive to his class-fellows, and no drawback to himself ; but let us 
not deprive the deaf born of the advantage of mingling with those who already 
have speech, by parting the one from the other. 

5. Artificial Aids to Hearing. 

These seem beyond our range. If a child has sufficient nerve-power to be 
benefited by instruments of any kind, his education will be best conducted indi- 
vidually and ought not to take up the time of teachers bound to class-work in 
our schools. Home is the best place for individual teaching, which cannot else- 
where be given without sacrificing the time or needs of others. 

6. How Best to Make Speech the Vernacular of our Pupils, 

The answer is so simple, it seems almost rude to give it. 

Speech will become their vernacular when no other means of communication 
is used but spoken language ; writing and reading, of course, holding the 
same position they do in the education of hearing children. 

7, Difficulties Caused by Irregular Spelling. 

As to difficulties experienced by deaf articulators on account of the irregulari- 
ties of English spelling, I must say I have never experienced any ; except dur- 
ing the short period in which I used the Visible Speech characters with my 
pupils. Then they did make a few mistakes in spelling ; but, taught with the 
ordinary characters on the German system, they rarely, if ever, make a slip. 
Therefore my comment is : avoid phonetic writing and no difficulties in spelling 
will make their appearance. It is the old rule, let speech, lip-reading, writing, 
reading from the written form, and language keep an equal balance and errors 
of all kinds will be avoided. 
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8. ArtictUation as a Means of Instruction. 

Once more calling sp>eech, speech, we see no other means and can advice, no 
other. It is the only means by which the deaf can in truth be enabled to mix 
with their fellow-men, on any ground of equality < the only means by which they 
can acquire the power to earn their living in future without being seriously hin- 
•dered from success in these days of competition. That such success is possible, 
let me venture to speak of one of my own pupils, a boy who became deaf from 
brain fever, at three years of age. This January he entered Trinity College, 
Dublim, passing a viva voce examination, and has since done equally well in his 
first junior Freshman's examinations, these being in Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics, in the last of which he was particularly good. Yet this lad, now able 
to compete on equal terms with his hearing fellow-students, Avould, in all proba- 
bility, have remained as dumb as when he first came to me, had he not been 
taught by speech and nothing but speech. I may add that he had only six 
years' special training from myself, then I placed him in the care of an ordinary 
tutor, under my own eye, for twelve months, after which he studied in his own 
■country under a gentleman accustomed to prepare hearing youths for college. 

p. The Pre- Requisites of a Teacher of Articulation, 

In addition to the physical and mental qualities needed for becoming a 
teacher of hearing children, our student must be possessed of good eye-sight, 
good hearing, precise articulation and inexhaustible patience. He must be able 
to teach thoroughly not simply book-teaching, but teaching that is the result of 
knowledge that has become part of the teacher's own being, by diligent study, 
and which he has the faculty of imparting as thoroughly to others. This foun- 
dation laid, there must then be the necessary training in the technical knowl- 
edge required to make a thorough teacher of the deaf. This must include the 
anatomy of the ear and all the organs necessary to speech ; the organs of vision 
and the nervous system ; a knowledge of the proper formation of vocal sounds 
and the means of teaching these to the deaf ; a personal acquaintance with 
deaf pupils during the teacher's course of training is also essential ; and a care- 
ful study of the best modes of conveying a thorough knowledge of language to 
their minds. . 

The latter part of his training being briefly termed, experience will, of course, 
increase as his work goes on ; but to expect a teacher to come directly from 
teaching hearing children to undertake the teaching of deaf ones, with no pre- 
liminary training, must be as heavy a tax on that teacher's strength and capacity 
as it is injurious, and harmful to the pupils committed to his unskilled instruc- 
tion. 

In short, if I maybe allowed to suggest what would indeed be "the best 
method of promoting the cause of articulation teaching in America," it is this : 
To send one or two American gentlemen, knowing the customs and feelings of 
their nation, to Germany, there to be trained at Riehen, Schleswig, Wriezen or 
Director R5ssler's school at Hildesheim — these being selected as among 
the very best now -in Germany — and remaining there until they obtain the 
government certificate. This done, they could then return to America well able 
to grapple with the difficulties which are now so easy to see, but so difficult to 
surmount. 

Such, it seems to me, would be the answers of the German system to the ques- 
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tions laid before us. If I seem to speak imperatively, let it be borne in mind 
that I now have the happy privilege of working with Mr. Kinsey, having his 
knowledge gained in the best German schools, added to my own experience of 
the failure of other plans and the success of these. What may appear imperi- 
ousness is only, in fact, the earnest desire of ourselves and our whole society 
for the best interests of the deaf. 

We trust the day is fast approaching when the German or pure oral system 
will cease to claim either title, because in America, in England, in all the world, 
the deaf shall receive back their voices ; that speech and speech only shall be the 
means of communication between man and man, whether deaf or hearing. 



How Best to Make Speech the Yernacular of 

our Pupils. 



S. SCHOENTHEIL, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 



This question seems to me a real multum in parvo ; for a simple, unassuming 
question though it appears, holding only the sixth place on the list of queries 
before us, it really embraces the whole range of the education of the deaf and 
dumb, or the all-involving problem, how to make the German method of instruct- 
ing them a perfect success. Since the very fact of our asking that question 
clearly implies, that articulate speech is not always the vernacular of our pupils, 
and that, in spite of our efforts to that end, it remains a piutn desideratum^ I 
shall, like a sensible and conscientious physician, first apply myself to the task 
of making a correct diagnosis of the evil, and then attempt to prescribe for it, or 
tender my advice. . 

Now, why, in general, is speech not the vernacular of our pupils ? In the 
first instance, I think, because the vernacular, they of necessity acquired anterior 
to our teaching them our own, is considerably easier, not only to them, to whom 
sound is a terra incc^ita, and to create it must seem a useless efifort, but also 
to us, the hearing, who not unfrequently resort to it for the sake of shortness, or 
from indolence. 

In the second instance, because speech is a vernacular taught to our pupils in 
a manner not always perfect, and by teachers seldom quite adapted for their 
work, while the vernacular of natural signs is acquired by keen observation and ready 
imitation, both of which form the very nature of the juvenile in general, and of 
the deaf in particular. Kein Begriff ivohnt tin Innern unserer Seele der nicht 
eingezogen durch das Thor der dusseren Sinne. ( * ' No clear conception dwells 
in the innermost of our mind, but that has entered through the gates of our 
outer senses," ) says Goethe, the great explorer of the human heart ; and the eye 
is the widest of those "gates," while the magic power of imitation thrills through 
every fibre of the young. 

Because, in the third instance, it is in human nature if not to turn against, at 
least to ofifer some opposition to whatever is made compulsory upon us, and the 
great mistake of exacting speech from the deaf in a peremptory manner is, I feel 
justified in saying, far too general. Because, in fine, the kind of speech taught 
to the deaf is often deservedly to be characterized, as the heart knowing nothing 
of the words which the mouth utters ; that is to say, a good deal is taught, less 
digested and nothing fit for use. To sum up, speech is the natural desire to 
impress upon others the thought or emotion which agitates our minds in the 
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easiest, shortest and most effectual manner, and the deaf, led instinctively by that 
consideration, speak in a manner which, in their uncultivated minds, seems to 
them all-sufficient for their little wants, simple thoughts and strong, or rather 
gross emotions. I should say, by way of paradox, teaching the deaf to speak is 
not certain to make speech their vernacular^ but teaching them our vernacular ]& 
sure to make them speak. The deaf taught to speak and admittedly not using 
sjjeech as their vernacular, strongly reminds me of the good old times, when our 
boys and girls used to groan under the burden of the grammatical rules they had 
to recite without being able to use a correct sentence in their mother-tongue, or 
of the times when the interesting doggerel of " Multiplication is vexation, etc.," 
was launched into being, because the poor little school-candidates had to swallow 
large pills composed of most unpalatable rules, which they could never digest, 
and which, therefore, would not enable them to do the smallest sum that sug- 
gested itself even in their own practical life. Those days are happily gone by, 
and the real educators now hold with the teachers of language who maintain, 
die Sprache sprach ein guter Mann, was gehen viich seine Regeln an ; and as 
regards arithmetic, with the arithmetician who says, "the bigger the fool, the 
more indispensable the rule." The best way to make the deaf use speech as 
their vernacular to my mind is, therefore, not to ^' teach thevi to speak " but to 
teach them our vei-nactdar. And when I am asked, how is this to be effected, 
I answer, cultivate lip-reading ! This ever was, is and always will be my war- 
cry, so to speak. Get the keen eye of the deaf by unintermittent practice to 
distinguish the rapid and minute movements in those outward organs by which 
human speech is moulded into being, get them habitually to hang upon your lips, 
and you have broken the spell which keeps the deaf tongue-tied ; you have 
paved your way which, without fail, will lead you to the desired end of making 
speech the vernacular of the deaf. 

I.ip-reading, I said on another occasion, and 1 now repeat it, is the guardian 
angel by whom the deaf child is rescued from the dark prison-house, in which 
he is in danger of perishing from sheer want of food. It is the power of lip- 
reading which will convert his daily intercourse with others into a perennial 
spring of mental invigoration. Lip-reading is, in my opinion, the very back- 
bone of the German system, the imperfect development of which cripples the 
whole body (the German system), and keeps it in a sickly condition certain to 
end in premature death, or in the state euphonically described, as the deaf not 
making speech their vernacular. With this end in view. I should insist on the 
following points : 

Let the parents or guardians of the deaf and dumb be impressed with the 
importance of their treating the poor afflicted child as they would treat one in 
full possession of his faculties ; that they never motion, but invariably speak to 
him, never mind their preaching to deaf ears. The power of habit and the 
force of the child's eye, capable of breaking through the bars of its mental 
prison, together with the mighty power of imitation and indefatigable activity so 
characteristic of the young, will soon prove to them that they have not been 
wasting their breath. They will be rewarded by the fact, that in time the child 
will understand almost all that is said without really knowing the meaning of 
any of the words used ; that it will express its wants not by silent motioning, 
but by a kind of babbling in imitation of speech. And this may be looked upon 
as a guarantee that after a proper course of instruction by speech, his vernacular 
will be speech. 

Here I need only remind my colleagues of the cases on record in the litera- 
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ture of the deaf and dumb, in which children have acquired articulate speech by 
no other means than by having been constantly, perseveringly and lovingly 
spoken to. A child thus prepared on entering school, no matter what the theo- 
retical course of instruction pursued may be, ought to receive along with it a 
practical course of teaching him to speak by being constantly spoken to. Under 
such treatment, the deaf will almost in the very first stage of instruction, instead 
of resorting to natural signs, express their little wants not only to hearing people, 
but also to their lellow-sufferers by the few mono- or bi-syllables at their command. 
And not only will speech early establish itself as their vernacular, but, what is 
more, prevent signs from establishing themselves as such. 

In the next stage of education, the only effectual means calculated to make 
speech the vernacular of the deaf, is to take care that every word, every expression 
and every phrase taught in the theoretical course of instruction should be made 
so clear to the mind of the pupil, that confusing it with any other is impossible 
and applying it very easy, and therefore quite certain. In this only those teachers 
will succeed who are, as we say in German, Nichi nut berufen^ sondern auch 
auserlesen ; that is, '* not only duly appointed, but also truly qualified," who 
have a sound and clear knowledge of what they wish to impart to their pupils. 
Lass etwas auf dich den rechten Eind ruck mac hen, und du wirst gewiss den 
rechien Ausdruck finden, und hast du nur den rechten Ausdruck gefunden, so 
wirst du gewiss den fechten Eindruck mac hen. ( *' If you only be thoroughly 
impressed with a thing, you will easily find the right expression for it, and having 
found the right expression, you are sure to create the right impression,") says the 
great German poet and philosopher Goethe. 

The next point I should insist upon is, that the teacher should carefully and 
scrupulously avoid such things as gestures, significant glances and nods. By 
the use of them he defeats his own object ; for the pupil being able to guess 
the meaning of the order given, or the imformation imparted, he little heeds 
the words conveying them, and such communications will serve not as an exer- 
cise in lip-reading, but as a practice in signing. In short, let the teacher, aim- 
ing at making speech the vernacular of the deaf, always speak, rarely write, 
never sign. Excellent lip-reading must then follow and consequent upon it, 
success all round. For, 1 maintain, the perfect infallible power of lip-reading — 
not " educated guess-work," as Prof. Bell calls it — will bring about an articula- 
tion, not labored and produced with effort accompanied by grimaces resulting 
from false processes of breathing, but one natural, easy and fluent. A correct, 
fluent articulation, in its turn, will cause the otherwise indolent deaf to take 
pleasure in speaking. His inclination to signs, the great drawback to which 
every honest teacher confesses and which in some, I am sorr)' to say, has even 
extinguished the ignis fatuus that has encouraged much effort to crown it with 
disappointment, will decrease and gradually disappear, while his inclination to 
use his vocal organs will as constantly increase ; the use of the hands will become 
more rare, the use of the tongue more frequent, and, " practice makes perfect." 
The harshness of the voice will be softened, the disconnected utterances will be- 
come fluent speech, and the members of the family of the deaf as well as 
strangers, who formerly discouraged his speech, because the sound was " too 
painful " to them, will now encourage him and be glad to converse with him. 
By this means his store of words will increase, and his knowledge of idiomatic 
lan«^uage will be enriched. The modulation, pathos and emphasis, which are 
manifested in normal speech, will not long escape his notice, — he will imitate 
the mode of ordinary speaking, at first feebly, then more and more perfectly 
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until, finally, the last stigma of his deafness — the monotony of his voice — van> 
ishes to make room for modulated speech, increasing in degree with his increas- 
ing powers of entering into an appreciation of the spirit of language. 

Easy, fluent, modulated speech fosters the bodily development ; sound health 
gives them the necessary pleasure in life and labor. His hours of instruction 
cease to be tedious and fatiguing, and are filled with lively interest. He learns 
with pleasure, because with ease, and willingly works, because with good results. 
In short, he is rescued. The world is no more to him, as before, a mere panto- 
mime — he sees not only the actiotis around him, but knows and appreciates the 
motives that prompted them. He can think logically, speak intelligibly and 
interchange ideas with others ; his birth-right as a human being, his manhood is 
restored to him. 

All that will then be necessary is not to render speaking repugnant to our 
pupils (i) by making it compulsory upon|them ; (2) by constantly watching them 
with argus eyes to make sure of their keeping as stiff as a mummy, and not 
raising a finger even to give more emphasis to their words ; and (3) by straining 
our ear to detect the slightest fault in their articulation, so that our constant cor- 
rections reduce every one of their sentences or even words to veritable mince- 
meat. Let the deaf use a sign occasionally, let him now 'and then maltreat a 
sound or other ; speech being his vernacular, because the force of lip-reading 
is his power of hearing, we shall not long have occasion to correct him at all ! 



THE VARIOUS TOPICS DISCUSSED. 



JAMES HOWARD, 

Head Master of Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 

DoNCASTER, England. 



Dear Sir : Pressure of business has hitherto prevented my expressing to you 
my regrets that I cannot avail myself of your kind invitation to attend your con- 
ference of articulation teachers. You will naturally suppose that I am deeply 
interested in your deliberations, and I most heartily wish your conference great 
and grand success. The program you have to go through, is a specially good 
one, and I trust each subject may be well thrashed oiit, and that we, on this side 
of the Atlantic, may receive the benefit from a published report of the proceedings. 

With regard to (i) " First steps in articulation teaching," my practice is to, 
first of all, get the children to breathe freely and for a long time, by making 
them compete, while I hold my watch in my hand to show them who can blow 
the longest. This done, they are exercised in imitating all manner of facial ex- 
pressions not to say cbntortions. Then they are put to the simple vowel sounds : 
^ as in fdr^ 6 as in n6r^ il as mJ-Ane. Then a few of the easier consonants, com- 
bining them with the foregoing vowels, each day endeavoring to enlarge the 
number of sounds, and by degrees teaching all the vowels and consonants in the 
following order : 

a as in far 

a as m fat 

a as in fame 
6 as in nor 

o as in not 

o as in note 
u as in Jiine 

u as in but 

e as in me ; u — eu as in tune ; i =» ae ; e as in her — u, etc. We find the 
above number of vowels enough. 

The consonants we teach in the following order, which we consider a very 

natural one : 

f— V 
s — z 
sh — zh 
th — th 
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t — d 
ch — j 

1— r 
m — n 
p-b 

c = k 
X ^ ks 
c =» s. 

With the youngest children we use a candle and let them blow out the light 
for/, and also for y and il; for z^ zh, e^ we use a vibrator, made of deal about 
1 8 inches long and % inch thick in the thinnest part. The teacher puts one end 
between his teeth and the other end against the pupil's teeth. The vibration is 
felt very readily and is readily imitated, always, however, taking the s and sk as 
the foundation. Then for k, g^ etc., we use a reflector, by means of which the 
child can see exactly what goes forward in the mouth. The teacher stands with 
his pupils before a large looking-glass, lights the gas jet and turns the reflector 
so that it shines a strong light into his own mouth, to which the child's attention 
is drawn through the looking-glass. The reflector is then turned to the child's 
mouth and its defects are pointed out. A little thing we call a manipulator, 
made of ivory or lance wood, about nine inches long, is also very useful for pro- 
ducing ch, s, e, etc. The child is asked to make the /-sound. The teacher 
then with the hooked end of the manipulator presses down the tip of the tongue 
and the f//-sound follows. 

The children are not wearied with perpetually going through these sounds; 
they are taught to write ; are taken into the garden, and about the house ; va- 
rious things are pointed out to them and the names written on a slate to be re- 
produced in the school-room. They are also required to go through little actions 
illustrative of verbs — run, skip, dance, write, read, etc., etc.; and, to save 
time, whilst the children are committing these words to memory in the class by 
speaking or by writing them over, the teacher takes them out one by one and 
goes over the lesson by articulation. As far as possible, the words given are 
within the power of the children's articulation. They are early taught what, 
where, how, point to and touch. Then the lesson becomes: What is that? 
Where is ? Touch . Point to . Who points to ? etc., etc. 

I insist on my teachers being draughtsmen, and each one is compelled to illus- 
trate his lesson or to ask some other teacher to do it for him, failing his own ability 
to do so. 

Voice-training is a matter which cannot receive too much attention. By 
means of a baton, used similarly to conducting, we are able to get our pupils to 
** phrase " in reading, but not to the satisfactory extent I could wish. 

Speech-reading does not seem so difficult a matter in the school-room as out 
in the world, which arises from the careless manner in which people speak and 
especially the majority of the classes from which our pupils are drawn. In 
Yorkshire we have further difficulties with the dialects. Failure after leaving 
school is too often accredited to the system of teaching rather than the slovenly 
manner of utterance of the speaking world. I incline to think that if our min- 
ister of education would direct that the finger-alphabet should be inserted in 
every school-book, that most children would learn it ; and, failing to make 
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themselves understood by speech, on meeting a deaf person, would have the 
means at their finger-ends. The orally-trained deaf would usually reply orally, 
and thus stand a chance of keeping up a conversation longer than would other- 
wise be the case, and so go on improving daily in language. 

Classification of the Deaf. — I am distinctly in favor of large schools, for 
the opportunities they give of classifying children of like ability. I make the 
ability the standard of classification, regardless of the time the pupil has been at 
school or whether born deaf or not. 

Artificial Aids to Heating. — I am only acquainted with the audiphone, 
which in my school I have not been able to use with any practical result. I 
always found those who could hear with it could hear equally well without it. 
A certain Dr. Taylor, of Nottingham, is at present experimenting on an old 
pupil of mine by means of galvanism, and has given the girl power to hear a bell 
ring and other sounds, much to her delight. 

How Best to Make Speech the Vernacular. — This. I think, will prove a 
great difficulty, for while the little ones are learning to speak they must sign, 
or hold their peace, and where is the man cruel enough to forbid the little in- 
quisitiveness which the deaf child expresses by signs ? And once allowed to 
sign — on the same principle, that the great majority of mankind like to do that 
which is easiest and get through the world as easily as possible — they will sign 
wherever they find people to understand them ; but, given sufficient time at 
school, it is pKJSsible to make the deaf prefer speech to any other mode of com- 
munication. 

Difficulties Experietued. — I am not able to give an opinion at present on this 
question — the English language presents so many difficulties in this respect. I 
extract the following from a letter in the Daily News of, I think, sometime in 
November, 1877, by "J. M. D. Meiklejohn, late assistant commissioner of 
endowed schools commission for Scotland, " on the difficulties of speaking chil- 
dren learning to read : 

* ' To put the difficulties as shortly as possible, we may say that the child has 
to get over the following facts : (i) Out of the 26 letters, only 8 are true, fixed 
and permanent quantities ; that is, are true both to eye and ear. (2) There are 
45 distinct sounds in our spoken language ; and there are 150 distinct symbols 
(simple and compound) to represent these 45 sounds. In other words, there 
are 150 servants to do the work of 45. (3) Of the 26 letters, 15 have acquired 
a habit of hiding themselves. They are written and printed ; but the ear has 
no account of them ; such as w in wrong and gh in right. (4) The vowel 
sounds are printed in many different ways ; a long ^, for example, has thirteen 
printed symbols to represent it. (5) Thirteen vowel sounds have 104 printed 
S}'mbols attached to their service. (6) The single vowel e has 20 different func- 
tions ; it only ought to have one. (7) There are at least 1,300 words in which 
the symbol and the sound are at variance, in which the word is not sounded as 
it is printed. (8) Of these 1,300, 800 are monosyllables, the commonest words, 
and supposed to be easier for children. (9) The whole language of country chil- 
dren lies within these words ; and many agricultural laborers go from the cradle 
to the grave with a stock of no more than 500 words. * * * * The child sees a 
certain number of words like thaUy noun, house and mouthy and he draws sub- 
consciously the conclusion that ou will always sound so. But he very soon 
lights upon words like your, four, mould, would and soon, in which all his 
previous experience is not only quite upset, but he is forced to the conclusion 
that ou may have almost any sound whatever. If, then, he has happened to meet 
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the first case of ou nine times, and the other case of ou six times, his experience 
is really to be represented by 9 - 6 = 3. This is the most favorable way of 
putting it. The real fact is, that the exceptions make themselves quite as im- 
portant as the rule ; that the child is not guided by rule at all ; and that he 
learns each word separately, and as an individual. " 

On reading over No. 7 again I am afraid I have misunderstood the question 
and treated it more as difficulties in pronunciation. If what is meant is the dif- 
ficulties deaf articulators find on account of bad spelling, etc., of those who 
communicate with them by writing, as in most cases of bad spelling there is a 
certain attempt at the sound of the word — in many cases very happy ones — 
this should be rather in their favor than against them, for I presume they would 
mentally articulate what they read, and would recognize the word intended from 
the method of articulating it. Thus resev would become receive in speaking it. 
I, however, recognize grave difficulties, as in the following sentence which came 
to me through one of my boys not long ago : " i shal breng my sun sum new 
cloas in the rase weak," meaning, " I shall bring my son some new clothes in 
the race week." Here we have the words sun, sum and weak conveying a di- 
rect idea on account of the spelling but altogether foreign to the sense intended 
to be conveyed. I have similar examples almost every day and in some cases 
whole letters have to be rewritten before we can put them into the hands of the 
children to whom they are sent. The only remedy for this is, I fear, the edu- 
cation of the mass of speaking people in spelling as English is at present known, 
and not the universal application of phonetics. 

Articulation as a Means of Instruction. — Provided the children receive the 
necessary attention in the junior classes, it is undoubtedly far and away the best 
means, but the teacher requires to be full of vivacity and ingenuity in order to 
keep his class interested, and not to let a few good lip-readers do the whole 
work of the class. T find deaf-mutisms comparatively rare in the oral depart- 
ment here. Our aim is, above all things, to give language, and make the chil- 
dren think. They only remain with us an average of five years, so that we are 
compelled, in many cases, to leave the absolute giving of information until a 
late period of the school-term. 

\\y this post I send you a specimen [omitted from lack of space] of the work 
of each articulation-class. The boy Kay ley has been at school eight and a half 
years. By no means a sharp boy to start with, he has plodded up. He is the 
only boy in the school who has been so long, and we have only another who has 
been over seven years. In the same class with Kayley are children who have 
been four, five and six years, all doing equally well, and the same work. 

Prerequisites of a Teacher. — Intellig^ence, sympathy, good mouth, clear pro- 
nunciation in good English, a lively disposition, power to draw, an acquaintance 
with the anatomy of the throat, and, I would add, a musical ear. If I might, I 
would also suggest willingless to be taught himself ; some young men I have 
had and known, have had too much conceit for this last, much to their own 
detriment and certainly to that of the children. 

Subjects 10, II and 12 belong exclusively to America, but are interesting to 
all teachers of the deaf. 

In conclusion I must apologize for the hurried nature of this letter, and trust 
you will take it for what it is worth. In the hope of personally benefiting by 
your meeting, and again wishing you a harmonious and profitable gathering, I 
am, etc. 
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[Mr. Carlin evidently labors under a misapprehension, if he believes that " the chief object 
of this convention was to renew the discussion of the propriety of the instruction of articula- 
tion in deaf-mute schools." But, considering the prominent position which Mr. Carlin occupies 
among the deaf-mutes of the country, and the deep interest which he has always evinced in 
our cause, the committee concluded to print his paper in full.] 

Learning that the chief object of this convention is to renew the discussion of 
the propriety of the instruction of articulation in deaf-mute schools, I beg to 
present here my views on this matter, which have, for many years, been flitting 
in my head. 

Much has been spoken at all the conventions of this class on the still-mooted 
questiotj, Which is the surest and most practicable means of rendering the 
impressions of learned words and their grammatical arrangements in language 
indelible on the mute learner's intellectual organization — the system of articu- 
lation or that of sign-language ? Standing long before tha^ question, I studied 
the effects of the incessant use of signs on the pupil and graduate's mind ; and 
when I was in the State House at Boston, whither I was requested by Dr. 
Howe, of the Blind Institution, to appear before the legislative committee, and 
express my opinions on the same question, I saw a little, lovely mute girl, read- 
ing a book before the admiring statesmen. That girl was Miss Hubbard who, 
in the course of time, became Mrs. A. Graham Bell, and her tutoress, who was 
with her at that time, was Miss Rogers, the instructress of Laura Bridgman. 
The facility and correctness of pronunciation, with which Miss Hubbard articu- 
lated, and the novelty of the scene, made a deep impression on me, since I- 
learned that she was never allowed to practice dactylology and signs with her 
tutoress and friends. From that day I examined with due care the merits and 
demerits of the mode of articulation. My study of orthography and prosody, in 
certain English grammars, helped me in forming tolerably correct opinions in 
my mind, which will be found below,- they being copied from some extracts of 
my controversy with the late Prof. J. R. Burnet, published in the New York 
Evening Post, in i8^. In answer to some remarks which he made, I wrote : 

*' As Mr. Burnet demands what. is the practical value to deaf-mutes of such 
articulation as they can attain, the attention of all the opponents of articulation 
is resf>ectfully called to the analogy which is presently to be introduced ; and I 
trust prejudice will not be allowed to obtrude itself upon their minds while view- 
ing the point. I ask : What is the practical value of an artificial leg to the man 
who has lost his leg ? Why do crutches not answer as well as the artificial leg ? 
The practical value of the artificial leg is its enabling him to walk with ease and 
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convenience ; hence its value is great ; but the crutches retard the locomotion 
of their wearer and disfigure his body, more particularly his shoulders, hence 
their company is not much courted. Now, by reason of the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the artificial leg, the man limps somewhat, and cannot be expected to run 
as fast as he wishes. So the deaf articulator, taught by the method now in 
vogue, speaks with perceptible inaccuracy of accent ; and, considering his want 
of the auricular sense to guide his pronunciation, it is impossible for him to equal 
the hearing in fluency and correctness. But, like the artificial leg proving useful 
and convenient to its owner in all his walks of life, our articulator, in communi- 
cation with speaking persons in stores and elsewhere, finds speech often more 
convenient and useful than writing. His imperfect pronunciation may be taken 
for stuttering or some other lingual defect, and therefore meets more compassion 
than derision. There is some truth in the assertion, that deaf articulators cannot 
read on strangers' lips ; but if they follow the example of a French friend of 
mine, a born deaf articulator, who, being an artist, was my bosom friend while 
I sojourned at Paris, there is much reason to believe they will be comparatively 
successful in the attempt. I have often witnessed the manner in which he 
caught words on strange lips. Coming in contact with strangers, it was his 
habit — accident ly contracted — to turn his right or left ear to them at the same 
time he looked askance at their lips. They observing the listening posture of 
his head, naturally took him to be hard of hearing, and accordingly spoke loud. 
Loud speaking always renders the motions of the lips and tongue more conspic- 
uous. In this way he was never at a loss to catch spoken words. As the arti- 
ficial leg. however excellent in its workings, is by no means perfect, and, conse- 
quently, is susceptive of improvement by the inventive genius of man, so the 
articulating mode will be brought, even in fifty years hence, to perfection. To 
sum up. Speech is a necessity to deaf-mutes, and also semi-mutes — such as 
are capable of attaining it, — in such circumstances as have been indicated ; its 
practicability is incalculable, and the necessity of improving the mode, at what- 
ever cost, is earnestly urged for their good." 
Mr. Burnet wrote : 

" Mr. Carlin calls the sign- language a language that makes monkeys of deaf- 
mutes." 

I answered : 

" The subject of signs is one which cannot be well understood by the unini- 
tiated, and for this reason it behooves me not to tax their patience with an 
unnecessary discussion of it ; but it seems proper to give them an insight into 
the effects this alluring language makes on poor deaf-mutes, both physically and 
intellectually. The signs, all know, are made by the arms and hands, gyrating 
in different forms to represent objects, action, etc. The quick movements of the 
arms and hands operate greatly on the muscles of the neck and face, and these 
muscles, in particular the platysma niyoides, risorius and orbicular oris, together 
with nervous filaments, are brought into full and wild play, thus distorting the 
facial skin in grimaces strongly semblant to a monkey's. Besides, the larynx is 
also disturbed thereby, and, consequently, emits disagreeable croakings, always 
more disagreeable than the unnatural harrowing sounds which articulators often 
inadvertently make while speaking. Nothing but severe training can regulate 
those movements, and by this process many mutes have become fine sign-makers 
with undistorted faces." 

Speaking and spelling on the fingers constantly always preserves the memory of 
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learned words and rules of grammar ; but the signs, by their excessive attractive- 
ness, which does not arise from their beauty, but from their copiousness and ex- 
travagant freedom of action, exercise a powerful influence on the deaf-mute's 
mind. Everywhere, even in schools, they are playeid to the fullest — the words 
being neglected tn tnto. The impressions of signs in his memory, far outnum- 
bering those of words, are always kept afresh, while the words, long in disuse, 
die, one after another, away. Nothing but constant application to finger-spel- 
ling, writing and reading can prevent the non-articulator retrograding to his 
former ignorance ; and the articulator, by his constant practice of his precious 
visible speech amid the hearing community, can preserve his honorable position 
which he has secured at the day of graduation. 
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The occasion which has brought us together here is one of especial in- 
terest. We are assembled as the teachers and advocates of a method that has 
many opponents as well as friends, feeling an honest pride in our conviction and 
theory : to witness the progress that has been made by our students ; to exhibit 
the ripened fruits of the labors of some of our confreres ; to gather, I trust, 
many important lessons from the experience of those long in the work, and to- 
prepare more thoroughly for our particular work at home. Although my posi- 
tion to-day is not wholly free from embarrassment, yet I am glad to be with 
you and to contribute my mite toward the success of this convention. The oc- 
casion furnishes me with an opportunity highly appreciated of exhibiting the 
deep interest I take and feel in the worthy cause of educating children who are 
deaf. I am well aware that there are many of my co-workers more capable of 
furnishing a few facts isuitable for a paper upon orthographic irregularities, and 
as the subject is an extensive one, their conviction may be that ** Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.'* 

Well, sir, it is by mistakes that we learn, and if it were for no other reason 
than to gratify a personal desire to become better acquainted with my subject, I 
shall occupy a few moments of your time, trusting I do not speak to an unsym- 
pathetic audience, for if you take no interest in our work you would not be here. 
By your past as well as your present connection with institutions for the deaf ; by 
your relation to those that you teach ; by your desire to see the survival of the 
fittest methods for their instruction ; by your appreciation of the benefit that 
has already characterized the oral method, and by your sympathy for the deaf- 
mute generally ; the moulding of his character, the enlightenment of his intel- 
lect and the shaping of his destinies, — by all these motives you show an interest 
in our work. 

The teacher of articulation, after a few years* experience, does not require to be 
told that our language possesses possibly the most ambiguous system of orthog- 
raphy of all the languages using the Roman letters. In treating this subject, 
we will take a superficial retrospective view of some of the earlier methods of 
writing by means of which we may in a measure account for a few of the anoma- 
lies which are characteristic of our English spelling. 

It is supposed that the Phoenicians were the inventors of alphabetic writing. 
The Egyptians and the Babylonians had a system of hieroglyphics in which 
they represented sounds by figures and forms, but it was not alphabetic. Thev 
had a large number of ideographs, or signs for ideas, and both employed a 
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number of signs for the same sounds. Their system was clumsy and compli- 
cated» and we are told unfit for general use. The characters used by the Baby* 
lonians did not represent definite sounds of the human voice» in speaking. 
Their sounds had no definite value and were sometimes used for a complete 
syllable. The Eg^yptians went beyond this. They analyzed their syllables but 
never wrote exclusively by means of such analysis. Their system of writing 
was varied and mixed. Their phonetic symbols were either alphabetic or syl- 
labic, and were continually being interchanged with the ideographic. It was in 
this stage that the Phoenicians took hold of Egyptian writing to disentangle it 
from so many contradictory principles. This was possibly the first attempt 
made to consummate the union of the written with the spoken words. It was, 
as has been well said: **To emancipate once for all the spirit of man from 
swaddling clothes of primitive symbolism and to allow it at length to have its 
full and free development by giving it an instrument worthv of it, perfect itf re- 
spect to clearness, of elasticity, and of convenience for use. * 

The Greeks received their alphabet from the Phoenicians and the Romans 
fcom the Greeks. After the Norman conquest in England, there were a num- 
ber of French words and phrases introduced in English with a di£ferent system 
of orthography. Shortly after this time there was an infusion of Latin and 
Greek derivatives, in a hap-hazard manner without any care to adapt them to 
our methods of spelling. Ainid this confusion of elements in lang^uage, there does 
not appear to have been any attempt at a scientific representation of sounds 
by letters. Since the invasions of the Saxons into England, the greater part 
of the English language has been Saxon or rather Anglo-Saxon, but even this 
was not for a considerable length of time the written language of the people. 
At the bar Norman and Latin were the languages ; in the field Norman was 
spo3cen ; while at the court Saxon was used. It will be readily seen that, to 
give representation to a language which grew out of so many varied elements, 
by an alphabet originally intended for only one of them, would be an impossi- 
bility. With these various dialects and languages, which had fused into Eng- 
lish, there were many sounds which the Latin tongue never possessed. Because 
of our insufficiency of letters for the phonetic representation of sound, there was 
adopted an ingenious method to overcome the difficulty. Orthographic expedi- 
ents were resorted to ; that is, a di£ferent letter or a different value of the same 
letter, or a combination of letters was employed to represent such elementary 
sounds as were unknown in the Latin language, and consequently unprovided 
for by its alphabet. It is not to be wondered at, when there were no printing- 
presses, that the system of writing was not philosophic. Language in these 
early periods was acquired almost entirely by the ear, and the probability is that 
very few, who at that time fould read, were in the habit of using words they 
had only read. The consequence of this would be that writers differed very 
widely in their pronunciation, and as their spelling was intended to be phonetic, 
they differed just as extensively in their orthography. This is confirmed by 
the fact that manuscripts written about the time of the Norman conquest, or 
shortly afterward, reveal an orthographic confusion not to be found in other 
languages at that time. With the advent of Norman-French came new letters 
and new sounds, and not only these but it had different combinations to repre- 
sent the same sounds. Then came the invention of printing (1471), possibly 
the most decisive epoch in the cause of spelling. With the introduction of the 
printing-press, at the time when Norman and Saxon were side by side in Eng- 
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land each striving for supremacy, it is not surprising to find that much confu- 
sion should be the result. The compositors were mostly from the continent 
and had little or no knowledge of the language. The result was that mistakes 
in spelling were of frequent occurrence, and in time were actually used as being 
correct. Their system of setting type was not as complete as that of more mod- 
em date, and it is said that letters were frequently dropped out or inserted into 
a word as the spacing required. Much of the irregularities may be traced to the 
capricious sway of Johnson's Dictionary. I think it was Johnson who wrote 
that * * C had no determinate sound and it never ends a word. " 

Again, many of the beginnings of our orthographical anomalies originated in 
part with the slavish retention of symbols which had ceased to be pronounced 
m words, even before they were brought into the English language, while others 
have come through the g^dual changes which occur in every language from 
time to time. We hold intercourse with the vast universe of mankind by means 
of writing or speakinjg. This communion of mind with mind is certainly greater, 
and I think more powerful, by means of the former than by the latter. Is it 
not, therefore, of the utmost importance that our alphabet, which forms the 
foundation of all literature, should be faultless and true ? It is a lamentable fact 
that very few, even in our present day, can tell with any degree of certainty how 
to pronounce a word that may be given him in ordinary orthography, unless he 
should have heard it pronounced by others. (This fact was exemplified to me 
on several occasions during the time of the Zulu war. The pronunciation of 
Cetewayo, the Zulu king, was the subject of a good deal of controversy. The 
question could not be satisfactorily settled until we received the opinion of a 
philologist, of the leading paper in Canada. His decision proved none of us to 
be correct.) 

The frequent misleading combination of letters to represent sounds in English 
alphabetic writing, is a characteristic not to be found in the spelling of any other 
living language, not even excepting the French. The object of all writing 
should be the representation of alphabetic sounds. In other words, the primary 
aim of orthography should be to analyze words into syllables and syllables into 
sounds : that each character should have a fixed sound which should not have 
more than one symbol to represent it. Much speculation exists regarding the 
primitive alphabet. Some assert that it was an invention, while others maintain 
that it was simply a discovery. The first letter, or mark, used for that purpose, 
whatever it may have been, worked out by the fertile brain of its author, was an 
invention, but the application of such to sounds which formed the elements of 
words, and the adaptation of these marks to ordinary conversation, was possibly 
the grandest fact in the history of the alphabet. The analyst of spoken lan- 
guage may have been one man, while the translator l>etween the eye and ear may 
have been another. 

In order to discover the true number of letters, we have to give representation 
to all our sounds. We shall, therefore, dwell more closely upon the alphabet. 
We have in all 3S sounds to be represented by 26 letters. Three of these letters 
(X, Q, C) are redundant, their phonetic value being represented by the remain- 
ing 23. The arrangement of the vowels with the consonants appears to possess 
much regularity and scientific construction. The vowels are found at regular 
intervals. First we have A followed by three consonants; E followed by another 
three ; / with five consonants ; with a similar number ; then U with another 
five consonants ; or if we consider W and Y as vowels, each of them is followed 
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by a single consooant. Then, again, every letter in the alphabet, with the ex* 
ceptions of U and Q^ has the fashion of appearing silent, as Balaam, lam^, s^ent, 
Wednesday, tarn/, cuf/*, ^aw, ^our, business, ihiee, ca/m, mamma, autumn, 
trouble, receipt, purr, mi&r, of/en, bMild. sez/en, ni^t, 7&rite, tic douloureujr, sa^ 
and buz2r. There are also many peculiarities resulting from a combination of 
different letters to represent one sound. The sound of our vowels disturb the 
common-sense of our children, and at almost every step their progress is impeded. 
They learn one thing in one word and it is contradicted in the next. It is evi> 
dent that oa in the word boat, represents the single sound of o just as the single 
letter in **no:*' In the absence of a fixed sign for long Oy we are forced to 
resort to the method of writing two letters. It would be a difficult thing to 
represent it by a single o, because once we make the addition of a consonant we 
inmiediately change the sound of the vowel, as *' not." 

We will now examine the five vowels and ascertain the many different ways of representing 
the sounds. Long A may be : {at) sla/n. {ay) stay, ifigh) r<>At, {ea) brrak, {ei) sk«<n, (^ 
tho't (am) S^ivge, {ao) ga^l, {uet) bouq»^/, {eig) tetgu^ (ah) dahlia, \aigk) stsaighl^ and (a) 
waking — (13). 

The Italian sound of A may be : {au) a»nt, {al) ca/m, {ea) h^art, and {a) rather — (4). 

The broad sound of A may be represented by (a) tall, (a/) cha/k, {au) Pa«l, {augk) caugAt^ 
{ough) iought^ (oti) br^ad, {aiv) aw\y and {awe) awe — (8). 

Tne long sound before R has : {at) iaix^ {ay) prayer {ea) p^ar, {ei) th«r, {e) th«T — (5). 

Long E may be : {ee) ieeX.^ {ea) rrap, {ei) rec«ve, {eo) p^^ple, {uay) quay^ {ey) key^ {e) m^, (/) 
pol/ce, (t'e) p/Vce — (9). 

The short sound may be ; (a) many, {ue) gueas^{u) b»ry, {t'e) frzVnd, {eo) jr^^pardy, {ei) 
h^xfer, {ea) heather, {ay) aays^ {at) against and {e) p^t — (10). 

I«0ng sound / is expressed by (>') hy^ {fye) eye^ {ais) a/fle {uy) b«y, {ye) dye^ {ie) diV, {eigA) 
sleigkt^ {igh) rights and (/) r/te — (9). 

Short sound of / has : {e) English, {ai) founta/n, {ui) biscw/t, {o) wimien, (y) pit^, and {ey) 
money — (6). 

Long O may be represented by {o) and by {oa) coat^ {ow) shtTw, {ou) tour^ {oe) ioe^ {oe) 
yeomsin^ {eau) bureau^ {aut) hauihoy^ (e7v) shew, {00) floor — (10). 

The short sound may be represented by O and by {augk) sla«^ter, {aw) paw, (a) watch, 
ipw) kmnoledge — (s). 

Long 50und of t/nas eight servants with itself : {ew) few, {eau) beauty, {ewe) ewe, {ue) 
sue, (ui) juice, {eu) feudal, {tew) view) and {ie) sudien ; and the short sound may be repre- 
sented by («) r^n, {ou) rougb, {00) fLood, (o) some, and (oe) does. 

Taking, the aggregate of the different representations for the five vowels, we 
find that no less than ninety-four methods are employed. Pupils have in all 
these cases to learn and memorize all the forms of spelling as co-incident with 
the same forms of sound. The greatest difficulty in the acquirement of the 
English language rests in its inconsistent orthography. Our pupils have to 
master, and to commit to memory word by word. There are no rules upon 
which we can rely, and if perchance one should be given, the exceptions are 
almost as numerous as the examples. 

What would we think of a system of railway signals that meant a clear track 
and right of way one night, but upon another occasion signified danger ; or how 
would we appreciate a system of mathematics, which made five equal to one 
quantity when before seven, but a different quantity when before three ? These 
are examples of the inconsistencies that we must teach ; these are the absurdities 
we have to overcome. We have not only a multiplicity of alphabetic combina- 
tions doing duty for one sound, but we have to add to their trouble in their 
attempts to master our orthographic anomalies, by giving different sounds to the 
same combinations of letters. Alas, how cruel the tricks of English spelling 
are! Take, for example, "ough;" observe how strangely inconsistent the 
spelling is for the pronunciation. A pupil that can believe in the spelling of 
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through^ though^ fought^ cough^ roughs plough hiccough^ as beings consistent 
representations of sound, will believe anything. Originally, spelling was ihtended 
to present an invariable representation of the same sound with the same symbol. 
This was the primary function of alphabetic writing. The sound which fell upon 
the ear was to picture to the mind a certain letter and no other. If a particular 
sound had been represented by one character in one place, but by another in a 
di£ferent place, the result of such in the earliest stages of our alphabet would 
have been fatal. But the language of our present literature, as it appears to us, 
reaches only to the eye, and it must be learned by the ear from the intercourse 
of our daily life. Fancy a person deducing from analogy the pronunciation of 
** sound" and ** wound," "love" and *' move," *'door"and "poor," ** arch" 
and •* monarch," ** lamp " and " swamp," ** laughter " and " slaughter." Take 
an example of a word of one syllable, with the same radical vowel. Ir the 
word ** we," the two letters as they are written give a phonetic representation. 
Prefix an **o" (owe), and the sound of **we" is not heard. Substitute an 
**e" for the **o" (ewe), and we have an entirely different sound. Again, 
place an ** a " before the original word (awe), and we get still another sound ; 
affixing a ** t " at the end of our *' wc " and it is pronounced ** wet." Examine 
now examples of dissyllables. We have "busy," "bury" and "surely," 
"putting "and "butting." We have, also, peculiarities in diagraphs ; "ch" 
is apt to give you some trouble, as " chain," " chaise " and "chord ; " ph " 
may be put in the same category with " ch ;" " gh " is ready to keep him com- 
pany with its manifold servants, in "ghost," "cough," "hiccough" and 
" Lingham." " S " appears equally as misleading in " has," " sat," "sure " 
and "leisure;" " th " brings up the rear in "thin," "thyme" or "them." 
We learn in practice to readily recognize the distinction between " th " voiced 
and non-voiced, because we have acquired the pronunciation of every word in 
which it may be found, but how few there are outside of those who may have 
given the subject some attention that are aware of a difference in the pro- 
nunciation. 

At best our language is but a transfer from the Latin, and the only original 
parts it possessed — that is, two symbols for " th" — were left out, not because 
the sounds which they represented had taken their departure, for they still re- 
main. " C " may be pronounced like " k," " s," " sh," as in the words " can," 
* • city, " • * gracious. " " G " has t wo sounds as in " go" and * *gentle. '» * • Z" may be 
" z " in • 'zone. " or "zh " as in * 'azure, " • *sh " may be "si, " " ci, " * 'ss, " or " ti,' 
as in "mansion," "precious," " pressure " and "caution." 

Very frequently 1 have been asked why we retained letters in a word when 
they are not pronounced, probably never had been, and altogether likely never 
would be. This is a very difficult question to answer. Why should we have 
an " s " in "island," or an " hy " in "rhyme?" The former comes from "ealand" 
and the latter from " rime," both Anglo-Saxon roots. Why have we a " c " in 
"scent," a double "s" in "scissors?" Why "tongue" except from false 
analogy with " langue," instead of the Saxon " tung ?" Why " could " instead 
of " coud ?" Why " reason " instead of the old French " reson ?" Why " parlia- 
ment " instead ot " parlement," " summer " instead of " sumor "or " sumer ?" 
Why "cow" but " kine," "corn" but "kernel," "fancy" but "phantom?" 
If we substituted an " f " for the " ph " would we be less aware of its derivation? 
Why still retain the " b " in " thumb " and " limb ?" Why, indeed, unless it 
be to preserve an effigy of an effete orthography ?" * They cume from the Anglo- 
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Saxon '* lim " and •' thuma." Why •• receipt " but *• deceit." " conceive " but 
*• believe," proceed " and ** precede?" *' Uncle" must be spelled with a **€,** 
but ** ankle " with a •' k." Why retain the letter " b " in ** debt ?" The French 
do not use it, yet are they less ignorant than we as to its derivation ? 

If we can readily distinguish between the hominims **rite," ** write, "and 
** right," ** wright," when spoken, would there be a greater hardship in making 
the same distinction when written ? A-g-u-e spells a word of two syllables, but 
if we prefix *' pi " we get ** plague," a word of one syllable. 

It would be a work of supererogation for me to add numberless examples of 
this nature. What I have desired to illustrate is that our present English spel- 
ling, through a combined number of causes, does not represent our present 
pronunciation, and in many cases a pronunciation we ever used in our language. 
The consequence of this is that we must necessarily experience difficulty in our 
work. But some say, if you write "program," **dial<^," **hav," etc., it will 
completely destroy the history of our langfuage. Well, what if it does? Lan- 
guage was not made for scholars only, and it must necessarily be in a state of 
change. If you examine the orthography of Bunyan, Spencer or Shakspeare, 
it will demonstrate to the most ignorant that wonderful changes have been made 
since that time. Milton wrote "sovran," "stedfast" and "forgo." Spencer 
wrote "seemd," and in " Canterbury Tales " we find "ther," " lem," "ful" 
and ** wondres." If either of these celebrities had to pass an examination before 
any of our school boards, according to our standard, they would be plucked in 
spelling. Voltaire said that "etymology was a science, in which the vowels are 
worth nothing and the consonants very little ;" and so it would appear, espe- 
cially with English. We will suppose that it did obscure the history of the 
word. How many of those who speak our language know, or care to know, 
the history of this or that word ? The question is not, what is best for a few, 
but what is the most beneficial for the masses. The more we examine this 
subject the more we find that bad spelling is prevalent. In our city, I observed, 
the other day, amongst the signs, the following : " Pheaton for sale," "carriage 
makeing" and "cheap grocerys ; " yet I doubt whether we, as Canadians, are 
much worse spellers than other people. 

Possibly, the nearest approach to a philosophical construction of a phonetic 
alphabet is that of Prof. A. Mellville Bell's Visible Speech, yet I doubt whether 
it was the intention of the author to have it come into general use. I believe 
the S3rstem of Visible Speech has been the means of bringing the subject of ar- 
ticulation more prominently before teachers of the deaf ; and though I do not 
consider it of absolute importance to convey speech to them, yet I deem it of 
vast utility that instructors of the oral method should possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of suclwa system. There can be no doubt that our unsystematic manner 
of representing spelling is a great difficulty in our teaching. This becomes 
more apparent with advanced pupils, who are constantly increasing their vocab- 
ulary of words. While our orthography remains as it is, this will not be made 
easier, but I trust that the language we use, will not long be kept in bondage 
by an orthography totally void of rule, method or system. And " yet there are 
people who honestly believe, there is something peculiarly sacred about the 
present orthography of the English tongue, who look upon the creation of type- 
setters as the crowning mercy to our race of an AUwise Providence, and actually 
shudder when a new spelling is employed, as if the fountains of the great deep 
were breaking up and the civilization of the world were threatened with a second 
deluge of barbarism." 
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The subject of voice-training is of the greatest importance to the teacher of 
articulation. It is auspicious to our cause that this subject has been deemed 
important enough to be brought before a convention of teachers of the deaf at 
such a comparatively early day in the history of articulation teaching in this 
country. Some of the foremost teachers, in Germany even, which may well be 
called the nursery of the oral method, regret at this late day, that the universal 
acknowledgment of the importance of voice- training is so much undervalued. 

To the uninitiated it may seem as if we were venturing beyond our limits in 
speaking of voice-training in connection with the education of the deaf. For 
among hearing people the training of the voice is looked upon as a luxury, as a 
requisite only for the elocutionist or singer. But we as teachers know, that 
only the best is good enough for our children ; that, in order to attain the 
highest grade of perfection in each individual case, we must employ the best 
means within our knowledge. He who realizes the great work in our charge, 
the difficulties with which we have to deal, can readily understand the necessity 
of employing the best possible means of perfecting the speech of our pupils. 
We have to deal with the most wonderful work of creation, the human organs 
of speech : a most intricate piece of machinery, which, neither in part nor in 
whole, can in a direct way be set in motion by us or regulated. It is not a piece 
of machinery, where we can touch a wheel here and a lever there. Only by in- 
direct influence can we obtain command of the various parts and regulate their 
movements. The exercise of this indirect influence is accomplished by means of 
appropriate vocal gymnastics. 

The organs of our pupils present the most varied stages of development. 
Some of our children have lost their hearing after they had acquired speech, and 
consequently have used them intelligently. Others have never Ijjard, or have 
lost their hearing before they were able to speak. These two general classes 
present manifold sub-divisions, which in detail are infinite, for each pupil 
may represent a sub-division. But these manifold shades of diflference are not 
relevant to our subject, for all organs of speech under our care need the same 
panacea — vocal gymnastics — in order to be brought to a satisfactory relative 
perfection, 

The first factors in speech are the motive power, the air, and its generators, 
the lungs. Not only a development of the capacity of the lungs is necessary, 
but also the power of controlling the air in the lungs and trachea is essential. 
This is eflfected by the following breathing exercises : 
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Exercise /. 

Position of the pupil : erect, arms by the side, heels in a line and together, 
feet turned equally outward at an angle of sixty degrees, the weight of the body 
resting on the ball of the foot. Inhale a deep breath, slowly and tranquilly, 
through the nostrils ; care must be taken not to raise the shoulders. , Exhale 
gently through the mouth. Repeat this ten or twelve times. 

The object of giving this breathing exercise with arms at the side, is to call 
forth the action of the diaphragm. By doing this the pupil is hindered from 
using the upper part of the chest, the action of which tends to produce a 
muscular effort in the throat, which renders the voice extremely unpleasant, and 
calls forth an undue exertion, which makes fluent speech an impossibility. At 
the same time this exercise prepares the pupil for the succeeding gymnastics, as 
it acts in a quieting manner upon the whole system, reducing the excited pulsa- 
tion of the heart and resting and strengthening the lungs, all of which is of 
importance to the salutary effects of these gymnastics. As these exercises are 
to take place at the beginning of school hours, and pupils come in with the 
action of pulse and lungs more or less accelerated by the excitement incident to 
coming from the play-ground or the walk to school, the necessity of this exercise 
as a preparatory one will be obvious. 

Exercise II. 

Position of the arms and body as before. A full breath is taken and retained, 
then discharged through the mouth. The breath being held by closing the 
glottis, a proper articulation of the vocal bands is effected — one of the principal 
requisites in phonation. Furthermore, by this action, the vocal cords are 
strengthened, and their adaptability to the various positions necessary is greatly 
augmented. But the effect of this exercise is also beneficial to the diaphragm 
and the expiratory muscles of the thorax, making a proper, and on the part of 
our pupils, voluntary action of these muscles and especiallv of the diaphragm! 
possible. 

This exercise should be practiced very carefully in the beginning ; it should 
not be repeated too often, and the breath not be held too long. Ten seconds 
at first is sufficient, and this may be gradually increased until the pupils have 
become able to hold the breath about thirty or lorty seconds. When the pupils 
are able to do this, they may regulate the exercise according to their physical 
strength. All undue action of the muscles of the throat or neck, which is indi- 
cated by the swelling of the veins on the side of the neck, must be avoided. 
Having thus, by means of these silent exercises, acted upon the generators of 
the voice, we proceed to the organs of articulation. 

Exercise III. 

This consists in moving the lower jaw vigorously up and down. I'his may 
be done 50 or 60 times. The motion is performed with the point of the tongue 
upward, in position for sounding the letter t or I. I mention the / first, be- 
cause being easier for the beginner than the /, is generally taught first and, there- 
fore, sooner available for this exercise. As soon as the pupils can produce the 
/ properly, pains should be taken to have this position observed during the exer- 
cise, as it is more conducive to a depression of the back part of the tongue, 
which is equivalent to an enlargement of the cavity of the mouth, the principal 
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requisite for the formation of pure lone. Furthermore, the position of the 
tongue in / assists not only in pushing the lower jaw downward, but also fcN"- 
ward, which latter motion assists the depression of the back part of the tongue. 
It is also evident, that this exercise enhances the power and flexibility of the ex- 
ternal as well as the internal muscles of the mouth. But another important factor 
in the mechanism of speech Is hereby exercised, the palato<phar3mgeal muscle, 
which raises the soft-palate and thus in an opposite direction unites with the 
action of the tongue in shaping the cavity of the mouth for the proper produc- 
tion of tone. The functions of this muscle do not confine themselves to the 
soft-palate only, but they extend to the vocal cords, and even in the action of 
the diaphragm the influence of this muscle is clearly perceptible. 

The good effect this exercise has on the organs of speech is so valuable and so 
striking, that the teacher will gladly make use of it as often as possible during 
the regular work of the day. All speaking and reading exercises during the 
first months should be preceded by this jaw-movement. After the pupils have 
become familiar with the exercise, the indistinct pronunciation, or the imperfect 
formation of tone, can at any time be improved by drawing the attention of the 
pupil to this action of the lower jaw. This can be done by the teacher by point- 
mg to his own. The children will soon learn to understand this sign, and 
continued practice will eventually become a fixed habit, gradually paving the 
way for clearer and better speech. 

Exercise IV. 

We have now finished the silent exercises, but before passing over to tone and 
articulation a preparatory exercise is introduced. We proceed to tune, so to 
speak, our instrument. The tuner is found in the sound of A. From this 
whispered sound of*^, which is simply an emission of air through the glottis, 
which here takes a position intermedia/te to the more widened glottis in breathing 
and that of the more contracted glottis in producing tone, we obtain that posi- 
tion in which the simple or fundamental consonants ^, /, /, ^, /, j, M, sA, ch 
are formed. From these fundamental sounds we derive ^, d^ gt z/, «, zh^j. 
This exercise, beginning .with shaping the sound of h into the whispered kd, 
can be made still more useful and varied by going successively through the com- 
binations of hd^ ho, hoo, he, hi, practicing each twelve to fifteen times. 

Deaf-mutes often have difficulty in prcxiucing the ^-sound ; this intermediate 
position of the vocal bands appears to require too delicate an adjustment for 
their untrained organs. This exercise trains the vocal cords to assume and 
hold this position ; furthermore, the changes on the vowels are an excellent drill 
for the muscles of the lips. 

This exercise should be one of the first to which the pupil is introduced. The 
teacher can make it interesting to the smallest child by means of bits of paper 
to be blown off the hand, or by using slips of paper (heavy writing paper will 
answer the purpose the best), six to eight inches long and about one and a half 
inches wide. These are held before the mouth, and the motion of the paper, 
varying with the change of the vowel, will attract the attention of the child. 

Exercise V, 

From this drill we pass to the full use of the voice. It consists of the syl- 
lables hd, ho, he, ha, hi,, hoo, and is conducted in the following manner: 
Each syllable is pronounced three times in one breath, thus : hd^ hU, hd. This 
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is to be repcAted twice. After practicing all the syllables in this way we begin 
again at the first, and pronounce the first three in one breath. Ad, ho, he ; then 
four syllables in one breath four times, five in one breath five times, and finally 
all six in one breath six times. 

Tho^mechanical action called forth by this exercise is in conformity with the 
physiology of the organs of speech in their relation to the elementary sounds ; 
for, in producing the ^-sound, we have, as mentioned before, the vocal .bands 
in the fundamental position for the consonants. From this position the cords, 
by means of the vowels, are now brought into closer contact, thus -training the 
glottis in all the primary positions necessary for the production of speech. In 
this way, the great difficulty which deaf-mutes have to contend with, namely, 
the inability of combining the consonantal and vowel sounds fluently, is met 
and overcome. The drill for the lips and the other parts of the mouth, called 
forth by the various vowels, is also highly beneficial. But the prime object of 
this exercise is to train the vocal bands in this intermediate position which they 
occupy in the production of the fundamental consonants. 

The next three exercises, taken from the work of Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, 
embody the entire action of the organs of speech. 

Exercise VI. 

This is upon the fundamental vowel sounds, d, e, 00, A triangle is drawn 
upon the black-board, and at each angle a letter, representing the sound, is 
placed. The teacher points to the letters in rapid succession, so that the pupils 
are led to pronounce them continuously, with one breath, without a pause. 
Having gone round three or four times in one direction, a stop is made, a fresh 
breath taken, and the vowels are pronounced in the opposite direction. Con- 
tinuing in this way the triangle will give us six changes, namely : d^ e, 00 ; 
a, 00^ e ; e, d, 00 ; e^ 00 ^ d ; 00, d, e ; 00, e, a. This exercise brings the lips and 
jaws into full play, and the continuity of breath called forth trains the organs to 
a more fluent pronunciation of polysyllables and sentences. 

Exercise VII, 

A triangle, with the consonants k, p, t placed at the angles, presents an ex- 
cellent drill for the lips, tongue and soft-palate. This exercise is conducted in 
the same manner as the previous one, and furnishes the same number of changes. 

Exercise VIII, 

The syllables ipt ih, it may now be placed at the angles and drilled in the 
same manner as before. The combination of vowel and consonant, as well as 

the pronunciation of i itself, will at first seem difficult. But continued practice 
will result in the clear and concise pronunciation of consonantal sounds ; and 

the f -sound, so perplexing to many pupils, can in this manner be surely obtained. 

Exercise IX. 

In the fourth exercise, the sound of h has been called the tuner for the funda- 
mental consonants ; in this exercise we introduce the tuner for the vowel sounds. 

It is the sound of ^ as in tnet. This sound, produced in a short, sharp manner, 
causes the vocal bands to vibrate to their full extent ; in other words, the chest- 
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register of the voice is called into action, which is the opposite to the falsetto 
voice, where only the edges of the vocal bands vibrate. Generally, the falsetto 
voice is used in high tones only. But also deep tones may be produced in the 
same manner. Hearing people make use of the falsetto in singing notes above 
their chest-register, the unpleasant character of the deeper notes is too apparent 
to them to be made use of. The falsetto voice requires but little exertion { 
therefore, when hearing people use it in speaking, it is always a sign of debility, 
either physical or intellectual, for in sickness or in affectation the superficial 
action of the vocal cords is exercised. With the deaf it is different. They can- 
not regulate their voice by means of the ear ; furthermore, deaf children, when 
they use their organs of speech, are apt to use them only in the extremer posi- 
tions, either in screaming or in other harsh and loud tones, called forth by pa^on, 
or by excitement ; if in a passive state of mind, they produce sound with the 
least possible exertion, and thus call forth the falsetto action of the vocal cords. 
Another illegitimate action often met in deaf-mutes is the depression of the 
epiglottis, causing the voice to sound muffled, and rendering a clear and correct 

enunciation of the vowels impossible. Producing the ^-sound, as mentioned, 
brings the vocal cords into the position for chest-tone, and the shape of the 

mouth necessary for e prevents the depression of the epiglottis. This valuable 

exercise is multiplied by the successive practice on the vowels «, <?, /. The 
successive expulsion of the vowels may continue as long as the breath holds out. 
The sounds must not be allowed to run together,, they must be kept perfectly 
distinct. One repetition of this exercise seems sufficient, as it is somewhat tiring. 
After thus calling forth the quick and decisive action of the voCal cords we 
find in 

Exercise X. 

the proper drill for the organs in sustaining tone. A fault very common 
among deaf-mutes is the inability-to prolong the vowel sound, or to speak it 
with sufficient volume of tone. There is no body to the vowel. This is often 
caused by negligence, often by the incapacity of the cords to hold long enough 
the more contracted position necessary for the vowel tone. A remedy is found 
in giving a prolonged sound of the vowel. It is expedient to use the three 

fundamental vowels first, a, e^ oo, to which are added ?, o, a, a, dr, in which 

the form of the lips undergoes very distinct changes. The lip-action produced 
is a valuable addition to the exercise, as the lips of deaf-mutes are generally 
found to be very stiff, and their free action is essential to good enunciation. 
Each vowel may be pronounced three times in a prolonged, full tone. The 
teacher can regulate the length of the tone by appropriate motions of the arm 
and hand. A sweeping motion of the right arm, outward, with open hand, will 
indicate the strong character of the tone. The motion of the arm having 
reached its terminus, the still open hand suggests the continuation of the sound, 
and closing the hand indicates discontinuation of sound. 

The drill on the short sounds, in Exercise IX., can also be aided in a similar 
way by short, quick motions of the hand downward. 

Exercise XI. 

For enhancing the rapidity and skill in the use of the organs of speech, the 
following will prove serviceable : Place the vowels on the black-board. Begin 
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by placing: the consonant k before the vowels, and in succession pronounce them 
together with the consonant, producing, for instance, babababa, bobobobo, etc. 
Each day another consonant is used. 

V 

Exercise XII, 

The final exercise deals with the most difficult action for lips and tongue — 
the combination of consonants. Beginning with coalitions composed of funda- 
mental consonants, or atonies, such as are found in the beginning and ending 
of words, for instance, j/, ks^ ft^ sk^ {sc\ sp^ps, etc., the combinations of the 
subtonics are then added, until the exercise embodies all the principal combina- 
tions. 

This finishes the special vocal gymnastics. The exercises should be intro- 
duced at the ver}' beginning. The first four can be practiced on the first day 
the child comes to school. The succeeding ones are to be introduced as soon as 
the pupil can form the necessary sounds. Analagous to the introduction of con- 
sonantal sounds by means of the h^ is the sound of e in teaching the vowels. It 

may not always be possible to obtain the ^.sound as first vowel sound ; the a 

is easier taught. But from the a the e can then be readily formed. These 
vocal gymnastics must be the daily exercise for the first two years. The hour — 
for they occupy that length of time — cannot be spent in a more profitable way. 
The practical application of these exercises and their continuance is found in 
the phonetic spelling, which can be introduced as soon as the pupils are taught 
the first word. 

Calisthenics, selected with a view to developing and strengthening the chest 
and lungs, are not to be overlooked. They are a most valuable ally, and as such 
should have their regular place assigned in the day's work. 

In my opinion, the first two years should be employed in giving the child 
speech, nothing more. Our prime object must be, speech for the dumb : our 
next aim to fit our pupils for practical life by means of a common-school educa- 
tion. After two years of thorough work in speaking and lip-reading, in connec- 
tion with which writing is taught, the teacher has opened the avenues by which 
knowledge can be imparted to the child. A solid ground-work exists then, upon 
which towers and turrets, pillars and cornices may be reared ; but all must be 
joined and held by the main wall, which is the continuation proper of the founda- 
tion. Leaving metaphor aside, the aim of all our instruction must be, to give 
speech to the dumb. 
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We believe that, in the education of the deaf, it would be better if speech, in- 
stead of being consciously acquired as an accomplishment, could be developed 
naturally, as much as possible, in very early childhood. Our aim, therefore, has 
been to discover a system that would be adapted to the needs of deaf children 
before the regular sdiool-age. 

We have had five children in our school. Two of the children were hearing 
children (5 years and 3>i years old) ; two were congenitally deaf (4 years and 6 
years old) ; and one child (6 years old) had been deaf for about a year. Onl? 
two children have been in regular attendance ; one being the child four years 
old, congenitally deaf ; and the other being the child six years old, who had be- 
come deaf through recent illness. 

In talking over what had been shown by the first year of this experiment, 
Prof. Bell thought it would be a good plan to answer a few direct questions, 
such as the following : 

/. Are Words More Quickly Learned in Line- Writing than in 

Ordinary Writing ? 

We have reason to believe that words in line-writing are more easily learned 
than words in ordinary script, or print, because the picture formed with ttas 
phonetic characters is a much clearer picture, — the lines being fewer, slmDlar^ 
and thus the picture, as a whole, being of much more distinct and empMtkt 
character. 

It is not until very recently that we have had a really fair opportunity for com- 
parison, as line-wnting has been used, almost exclusively, throughout the entfae 
year. Within the last three weeks, however, our eldest pupil Ijpis translated the 
sentences in the reading-book from line-writing into ordinary script form. The 
sentences were written exactly opposite to each other. The child had a very 
slight knowledge of script letters before entering the school. The words which we 
have taught her in script, however, have been taught as wholes^ the same as in 
line-writing. Although this pupil was somewhat familiar with about a dozen 
words, in ordinary writing, such as " cat," **dog," ** ox," '*fox," etc.. we have 
found that words which have been totally unfamiliar to her, were harder 
for her to learn as pictures, in ordinary writing, than any word she had ever tried 
to learn in line-writing. 
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The fact that, in liDe-writins;. the same sounds ai 
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Judrinc of the propfreu, ia a fenerat way, out pupil haa letrned to trad mo- 
tmces IR otdiiMry whEing with wonderful ra^dity ; ihowing that her conrtant 
ofaaemtion Ol torn in line-writing has Kiveo her a qnfck and oaetul p erception 
of outliDM. She now readi quite a large number of sentences as fluently and - 
underslanding;1y as any adult peison. It is a special pleasure lo make this state- 
ment, for it tclli that line-writini;. instead of beinj; an interference or hiadmnce 
in the way of learning to read by the usual forms, has b«;n a very positive help. 
Thus, to this deaf child, line-writing; has been a means of making speech clear, 
just as bearing is a means of making speech clear to a hearing child. Ordinary 
writing has thus fallen into its perfectly truthful place, as a representative of 
speech which, although correspoadin? in meaning and interpretation, does not 
t^anymcim cmc^ eoanpoad to utedatwaid fbna or opRsaidnaf tpiech. 
" " "* It to Jcf'W span m a thoroocUy dear and ptacticsl 



//. UffCX^^tmLmrm to Write in Utu-Writa^ Mart Qttkkfy 

/Aatt M Orduary Writingi 
Whatever is clear and simple makes a vivid impression upon the mind. It 
follows, as a natural consequence, that [f words in line-writing are more easily 
remembered by the children, they will also be more easily written than words 
which are less simple in form. This has been proved by the children often 
rushing to the board spontaneously, to write words upon which t 
d of the &3t weelc, ll 



(Fig-L) 



week, the tittle bof. 




He remcmbereU the prominent bounding line;, but left off the small vocal 
sound (Fig. II.). thus showing, however, that the important and characteristic 
outlines of the word were clearly impressed. Before two weeks had passed, the 
same child wrote his name. " George " (Fig. III.), and the word " horse " (Fig. 
IV.) correctly, without having had any special lessons in writing. Not long ^o, 
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sentence, " ^nt jaax eftt," 



the correct fonn ia as shown by Fig. VI. 

Fig. VI. 



It will be secD that the word " shut" i 



I thoRMi^lT remem 
■ bdag a Uttk too 



ed. The 



lion to the other chiractera. The word " eyea " wis cacrecdy wa 
that the last chaiACtei was not shaded. All the words wUdh w diildicn baw 
learned to write have certainly been nriiicn moic quickly and more comctlj 
than words in ordinary script by children or the same age and with the same 
amount of training. 

Whatever special instruction has been given in writing, has been chiefly by 
means of tiacing. At the very first we had tracing slates. The children tiaced 
a picture of some animal, etc, and then wrote the name of the animal seven! 
times under the picture. We afterward had copy-books conveniently t>ound 
with tracing paper, and also allowing occasional opportunities for writing with- 
out the help of tracing. We wrote serileiices in the copy-books almost entirely. 
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III, Does Line- Writing Facilitate Speech-Reaiiinf; f 

It fadliutei speech-reading because it always remains an invariably true jmc- 

tnre erf wnnd. Any words which have the same general character in lioe- 

writinc, will have the same general character in speech. Therefore, similar 

pUtum in llne-wriling correspond to similar piciurts In speech. 

I found out recently that one of the pupils contused Ihe words brtnd anii/>laif 
when he tried to read them from my mouth. I discovered after wrili>ij; the 
jffords several times, that Ihe reason the child confused these words was, because 
Ihey 1W1II7 looked alike when spoken. The deaf child must nec^sarily depend 
upon the forms of words as pictured by the m — ■ '- "* 



ofthemouth. (Fig. VII.) 



It will be observed that line-writing shows thai the first and last characters of 
both these words (the bounding lines of the picture) are the same in form. 
These characters correspond to the first and last actions of the mouth made in 
speaUng the words. The difference in shading merely denotes the difference in 
virice-power. It does not alter the outlines of the word-picture any more than 
Toioe alten Ihe picture presented to the child in speech. 

What has been accomplished will be better shown in answering the next 
qlwstkMH. 

IV. Does Line- Writing Facilitate the Recovery of Speech t 
A child, who has once heard and spoken, will, of course, find it much harder 
to learn the separate elements of sound than a congenitally deaf child. This is 
simi^y because a child, who has once spoken, has not been accustomed to dis- 
tinct, meaningless elementary sounds, and, therefore, the method is a forced and 
artificial one. But a congenitally deaf child, who has no personal idea of spoken 
language, will find it comparatively easy to make a simple elementary sound 
quite detached from any particular meaning. It was, consequently, better and 
more natural, in the case of the child who had once hearil. to begin with words 
as wholes, and, gradually, as in lime the word.piclures become familiar, to split 
up the words into their parts and elements. The great use of line-writing, with 
its invariable symbols, at once becomes apparent. 

Our pupil knew the print-letters of the ordinary English alphabet, but these 
were not of any direct use fur speech, nor as means to sound, until they were 
10 
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converted into true sound-pictures. We, therefore, had cards with the printed 
letters on oncsideandtheirsound-pictures in line-writing on the other side. Simply 
to show how the letters were, in this way, turned into practical purposes, we 
were able to teach the child the name of one of her little pUymatea and still 
preserve the real and original sound-value of the letters. 



We made a full collection of ^mple words, repeating the ume wqiidi, by 
combining the vowel and consonantal sounds according to certain rules. Out 
of all these words we selected those that could be well and clewly illuatnitod. 
Drawings illustrating the desired words were made upon small cards, and the 
cards presented to the child. The child, recognizing the picture, would gener- 
ally give the right name at once, and if she did not, it was a very easy matter 
for her, having the picture as a definite suggestion, to find out the name we 
wanted. In case she had not remembered, or had not Itnown the word we 
wished to use, the card would simply have been laid aside. 

We then took a number of the ca'rds, and overlappinfj them so that only the 
written portions or names could be seen, we had the pupil read all the words in 
quick succession, as (or example, Fig. IX. By adding a new coasotiantal soond 
we had Figs. X. and XL: 

The advantage of this 
easily seen by all. By this , . „ . 

could recall it by going over the whole list very rapidly, and thus, v 
becoming familiar with elementary sounds, she would make the » 
or comtnnation she had been making throughout, until she suddenly n 
the lost word. 

We tried several other ways of recalling and preserving speech hf means 
of jMctures. We had a scrap-book. The remarks made by the child as the 
pictures were being pasted, were jotted down under the pictures, and the 
child was made to read her own speech. Once or twice we had quite a little 
story in this way. There is a certain free, spontaneous sense about this method 
of having a child make his own lesson that, for variety, may prove a very great 
delight. 

We had pretty pictures cut out of children's old magazines, and pasted sepa- 
rately on large cards, which we used for the same purpose as the scrap-book — 
that is, writing down what the child would say about the picture, and then hav* 
ing her read what she had said. Our reading-book (to which I referred at the 




beg;innin£ of this paper) was entirely composed of sentences which had fonned 
the language in the school-room. In fact, it was only the repetition and preser- 
vation of what had been said and done in daily exercises. 

Sentence-mailing was a most valuable exerci^. I spoke a sentence, such as 
"Please put a fish in the dish." " Put the key in the door."." Open the door." 
etc. The children would read the sentence from my mouth. They then 
selected cards from a pile of mined words, and placing the cards on the table in 
proper form they combined the separate words as they remembered them to have 
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occurred in my spoken sentence; then having reproduced the sentence cor- 
rectly as a whole, they read it aloud. This was a most thorough exercise, both 
for speech-reading and the construction of language. 

All these exercises have shown that line-writing has been of great help in 
offering most excellent opportunities for the comparison and association of words. 
Words that look alike are associated unconsciously by their resemblance ; while 
' differences, of whatever sort, are so easily pointed out to pupils that mistakes 
are soon corrected. It is an admirable fact that in line-writing, even confusion 
has its beauty and advantages. Words that are liable to be confused in line- 
writing are words that are liable to be confused in speech, so that if words are 
confused because they look alike it'is also because they sound alike. Therefore, 
in line-writing all confusion arising from resemblance increases the familiarity 
with sound. 

V. Does Line- Writifig Facilitate the Acquisition of Speech f 

It facilitates the acquisition of speech, especially, because it is a means of 
making speech clearly visible. Our congenitally deaf pupil depended much 
more upon line-writing than the pupil who was not bom deaf. If he could not 
remember a wofd as represented by my speech, he would often recall it instantly 
when shown to him in line-writing. And why ? Simply because line-writing is 
speech made clear and definite. 

Line-writing should be constantly used, as much as possible, in connection 
with speech. There is only one difficulty, and that is that if the sense of sight 
is depended upon entirely, we keep the eyes busy in two ways at once, — looking 
at the writing and watching the mouth. Prof. Bell has obviated this difficulty 
by introducing a manual alphabet. The principle is a very simple one. It is 
merely writing on the hand by touching the sound-elements. Definite places are 
chosen on the fingers and hands for the same phonetic characters that arc used 
in line-writing. A glove marked with the characters is used at first. Thus, 
while speaking to the child, all sounds are made definite by touching the various 
symbols on his hand as fast as the sounds are being uttered. This method, by 
introducing the sense of touch, allows full freedom to the e}*es, enabling them 
to watch the mouth of the speaker without interruption. 

There is a very direct advantage in using line-writing to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of speech, when we realize that every word in line-writing is $1 simple com- 
bination of distinctly clear and invariable elements. Thus every word is a 
positive gain in speech, for it can be broken up into parts, and these combined 
in many ways, and still the original parts will always have the same sounds. 
Our little pupil, four years old, was able to combine the few consonantal and 
vowel sounds which he knew, without difficulty. I taught him to combine these 
simply bv separating the sounds of a known word, and placing them in connec- 
tion with other known sounds. 

It seems hardly necessary to suggest that in the acquisition of sj^ech, even 
more than in the recovery of speech, there is an immense advantage in being 
able, by the help of hne-writing, to have such a close association between simi- 
larities of form and similarities of sound. 

VI. Are Words More Quickly Written in Line- Writing than in 

Ordinary Writing ? 
It has been proved, by actual test (with the perfectly simple and familiar Ian- 
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guage used in the school), that I am able to write several more sentences in line- 
writing, in a minute, than in ordinary writing, and with much less effort and 
fatigue. 

The Applications of Kindergarten to the Instruction of^ Deaf 

Children. 

As one's daily surroundings have so much to do in moulding effects and pro- 
ducing results, it seems suitable that I should say a few words about our school- 
rooms. They had morning and afternoon sunshine. There was a large bow- 
window, with a cosy seat running around its curve. This window overlooked a 
garden which, in the spring, burst Into a wonder of bright colors and sweet 
smells. It will- always be a pleasure to recall the memory of those rooms with 
the air of the nursery, and a touch of home ; the walls, with their pictures of 
happy children, the open fire-place, the pretty little chairs and tables, the cur- 
tained shelves full of kindergarten materials, the other toys, the horse with real 
hair, the steam-cars, the beautiful doll with her own chair and crib, and trunk 
full of clothes. We had a museum of common things — a collection of as many 
everyday, ordinary things as we thought of. These were put into bottles and 
labelled on one side in line-writing, and on the other side of the bottle in script. 

We had large white-boards. They were thick plates of ground glass, backed 
by white cotton cloth, the whole being simply and tastefully framc»d. These 
boards were jointly invented by Prof. Bell and myself. We were able to use 
charcoal instead of chalk, which is certainly more healthful and agreeable for 
such constant use. The benefit to the eyes, thus obtained, by black on white 
instead of white on black, or as it generally becomes, white on gray, is acknowl- 
edged by the best oculists and educators. I must not omit to state that white- 
boards, when compared to black-boards, have a very great aesthetic value, as 
they give clean, light, cheerful effects to the room. 

The chief object of this school has been the development of speech. There- 
fore, all kindergarten methods have been made subservient to that end. We have 
had kindergarten principles in our play, in our school-government, and in our 
general work. 

In the pleasant little house which we occupied there was a regular kindergar- 
ten for hearing children on the first floor, while we had our special school for 
deaf children on the second floor. The deaf children went down stairs for all 
the kindergarten games and for most of the kindergarten occupations. This 
plan has worked so admirably in giving a thoroughly natural companionship 
among hearing children, that it must be acknowledged as a very great success. 

At first the deaf children were shy about taking prominent parts in the games, 
but even on the first day my journal tells us that a little boy, congenitally deaf, 
• * entered with real enjoyment into the spirit of the kindergarten games with the 
hearing children, and actually tried to sing !" Gradually as our stock of words 
increased, some of the games were intelligently explained and understood, and 
now these little deaf children enter so heartily into the pretty games, that when 
visitors come I have frequently been asked the convincing question, ** Which are 
the deaf children?" 

The hearing children and the deaf children, thus thrown together in their 
daily interests and enthusiasms, have learned to feel a genuine sense of compan- 
ionship. These little ones have proved that in the free, generous, loving fellow- 
ship of childhood all difficulties are surmounted, all differences are forgotten. 
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In their spontaneoas, happy way these little hearing children have talked to the 
little deat children, and the deaf children have understood enough to make them 
want to understand still more, and — to talk also ! 

In our special work up-stairs, we began by playing, and have been playing 
ever since, as much and as hard as we could. At first, everything was labelleid — 
the doors, the walls, the windows, the tables, the chairs, and the playthings. In 
order to give the children the idea that these pictures, or written words, were the 
names of the objects upon which they were pasted, we established what we 
called ** the shop-system." We had racks filled with cards. On these cards 
were written the names of the objects. When the horse was wanted, we would 
lead the horse to the card-rack, and hunt the card which bore the same word- 
picture as the label on the horse. Having* found it, I would speak the word 
horse^ place the child's hand at my throat, and after the child had made an effort 
to reproduce the word in speech, the card was handed to me, and the child 
received the horse. In these first days, it was not so much what was said, nor 
how it was said, that we felt to be of importance. Our chief aim was to estab- 
lish the idea of speech. By and by, as the words became familiar, we did not 
need the cards with their written symbols. But instead of hunting a card, the 
children come to me directly and speak the words. 

In the beginning, we talked and wrote to the children constantly, saying any- 
thing and everything, and having them try to speak only the important words pr 
nouns, the names of their playthings, just as we naturally do with hearing 
children who are learning to talk. We introduced active verbs almost imme- 
diately, by simple . class-exercises. As fast as new words were suggested and 
known, they were combined into sentences, and, after a sufficient drill in class- 
exercises, these sentences were transferred to the reading-book. 

I will mention some exercises which were directly founded on kindergarten 
ideas. The most interesting, perhaps, are those by which the colors and the use 
of the senses have been taught, and those which have aroused an appreciation 
of quality and number. 

Squares of distinctly colored paper were lightly pasted on the white-board. 
Plenty of space was allowed between each square, so that each color stood out 
separately. The colors were the three primary colors — red, yellow, blue — 
and the three secondary colors — orange, green, purple. The names of the 
colors were distinctly written above the papers. When the children became 
familiar with the idea of association between the color and the written word, I 
covered the papers, allowing only the names to be seen. When the child would 
hesitate, I would turn up the added sheet and reveal the color itself. Then I 
made use of the kindergarten balls, which are soft, colored, worsted balls. We 
sat on the floor (this order being given, of course, as part of the exercise), and 
rolled the balls to each other. ] sat opposite to the children, facing the light. 
I had a long pointer at first, which I used to point out the written sentence on 
the board, such as, " Please roll me the red ball." I repeated the sentence in 
spoken language, and this was the signal for action. At the time of closing 
school, I had dropped all means of communication in this exercise, except that 
of speech. I spoke the sentences as rapidly as I could. I did not attract any 
individual attention, by first calling out the name of any special child, but simply 
spoke the words, looking strarght ahead. Whoever had the required ball would 
roll it. This exercise is one of the best we have had for quick speech-reading. 
At Easter time we had colored Easter eggs instead of balls. When the flowers 
came, we had still more beautiful opportunities for color exercises. The action 
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had to. be varied, and so the verbs smell and look were easily introduced. Follow- 
ing them the verbs taste and touch came quite naturally. Fruits were used with 
the flowers, and sentei^ces suiting the actions were composed. Imagine the 
pleasure of a little deaf child in being told to ** Smell the purple flower ;" 
*• Touch the large apple ;" *' Look at the cherries ;" ** Taste the banana !" As 
in former exercises, the children were able, in time, to follow the directions by 
watching my mouth alone. Elementary lessons in number were constantly sprinkled 
in with other exercises. \1 remember one which was especially successful. It 
was something as follows : **Put five blue balls on the floor;" "Jump over 
three blue balls ;'* *' Give one ball to Gracie ;" " Put one ball into the basket." 
The children had a few lessons with the counting-frame, which they enjoyed 
intensely. The kindergarten weaving was also a direct help in giving them 
ideas about number. 

We were able to have true kindergarten lessons in giving ideas about qualities, 
such as smooth^ rough, soft, hard, and about materials, such as wood, wooly 
rubber, etc. This we did by covering up the objects in a napkin and having the 
children guess, by res'&mblance or difference of form or texture, what the object 
could be. 

Quite recently we have had an exercise similar to the ball-game referred to 
above. Instead of the colors, we introduced the words ^//zjj, rubber, woolen, as : 
*' Roll the glass ball to George," *' Roll the rubber ball to Floyd." Two 
children were seated at a long table, one at each end. Both children were con- 
genitally deaf . The exercise was given, at first, in connection with line-writing. 
The words glass and woolen were new words. The game lasted briskly for 
about fifteen or twenty minutes. Before it was over the orders were read from 
the mouth, entirely without the help of writing. 

One of the pleasantest and most interesting exercises has been our "lunch." 
We had a set of doll's dishes, tiny glasses, forks, spoons, knives, napkins, etc., 
to match. Sometimes the table was set by regular command ; that is, the order 
was written on the board, and then read or spoken. It is a well-established fact 
that all children like to eat. It is a logical consequence that children are very 
sure to ask, in some way, for what they want to eat. As our school was essen- 
tially a speech-school, it was necessary that the children should have some 
definite way of finding out the names of things. So we had the names of all 
the articles of food written on tiny cards, and stuck into the articles themselves. 
Each child had a little box full of similar cards at the side of his plate. When 
he wanted any special thing, he would hunt up a card in his pile, and match 
the name of the article desired. Then showing it to me, I would give the child 
the spoken form of the word and he would repeat it. Gradually the cards were 
left aside. The little girl, who had once heard, began to speak in full and 
rounded sentences, and the little boy would ask for what he wanted by words 
instead of signs. The sentences were naturally limited, but among those which 
were frequently used at our table, I could always be sure that both children 
would understand whatever I might ask them. This lunch -exercise has afforded 
opportunities for a little training in table-manners, and has certainly been a real 
incentive to speech and speech-reading. We have, now and then, invited 
several of the hearing children upstairs to share our lunch, greatly to the enjoy, 
ment of both the deaf children and their guests. On October twenty-third, my 
journal says : " For the first time (and this was at lunch) Gracie really attempts 
very earnestly, of her own accord, to follow my lips, and makes several incoher- 
ent sounds, yet not unlike the spoken word. At any rate, she endently tried 
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to repeat something in sound, which she thought the motion of my lips 
had suggested." 

Our little train of toy-cars has been the means of most genuine and enthusi- 
astic enjoyment, and has brought us some things even more valuable than its 
wonderful merchandise. We had a store furnished with materials from our 
Museum of Common Things, such as wood, coal, spools, bread, oats, salt, 
sugar, etc. These articles were bought by writing or copying their names, and 
afterward asking for them in speech. The articles were then wrapped up in 
paper, and their names written on the outside of the bundles by the store-keeper. 
The package was transferred to the train, the signal-bell rung, and the train 
rushed off to the next station. 

We have had very good times taking care of the horse, feeding him, and giv- 
ing him water, and making him generally happy and comfortable. Our doll has 
been a most helpful and an almost constant companion in our exercises, plays 
and lunches. 

We have had a few conversational lessons with Prang's pictures of the trades 
and industries. We have taken several Saturdays, during this spring, for trips 
to the art gallery and to the national museum. These trips were naturally filled 
with interesting opportunities for the development of observation, thought, and 
speech. 

School' Gove7'?iment. 

The essential life of the kindergarten being one of freedom, the natural char- 
acter of children comes to the surface, and the teacher has much greater oppor- 
tunity for dealing with the child's moral nature than in the ordinary school. Our 
school being a playing and talking school, we have not felt the need of that 
melancholy machinery — routine. Everything has been as free and spontaneous 
as possible. Of course, we have had hard struggles, — very hard struggles some- 
times. But, by patient and persistent search after causes, I have always found, 
whenever I have found anything, that the child had a reason for misunderstand- 
ing me, and that, generally, it was a lack of intuition — of a fine appreciation 
on the teacher's part, that had aroused the spirit of rebellion. 

With the child that has given me the most trouble, I have earnestly tried, as far 
as I could, to follow Herbert Spencer's principle of punishment by natural conse- 
quences. Like most natural methods it has been very slow. But I feel that it 
has been a means of positive good in the development of character. For 
instance, the child often became very much interested in the kindergarten work, 
and would object violently to coming up stairs for another exercise. Although 
it has taken a long, long while for her to understand that in retarding one exer- 
cise she delayed, and often missed, the occupation that was to follow ; although, 
at first, this deprivation seemed cruelly unjust to her, she gradually saw that her 
freedom and happiness were in her own hands, that she was her own tyrant, and 
so, in time, the victory has been won. There have been other cases much more 
complicated, and which have required deeper thought and rnuch more delicate 
insight, but this case is so simple, and the method has proved so effectual, that 
I have chosen it to show that deaf children, of all others, need the most system- 
atic and rational moral training. It should be a system that has for its first 
principle: *' Seek the cause. " I have learned, through my own failures, that 
we must have a steadfast, wise, patient will. If we will calmly put aside all pre- 
conceived ideas of discipline, and begin by devoting ourselves to this one simple 
principle of seeking the cause of things, we shall discover that in teaching deaf 
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children we are constantly running the risk of misunderstanding the child, 
because we do not sufficiently realize that the child is constantly misunderstand- 
ing us. 

Let us have simplicity, and we shall have clearness. This demands that the 
teacher should feel, most earnestly, that underlying all school discipline should 
be the sincere reverence for the development of individual character. The 
greatest c^re should be taken to avoid all arbitrary rules and unexplained repri- 
mands. This implies that the teacher should have a constant willingness to 
repress her own general beliefs and feelings, and to catch the especial meaning 
or need of each new occasion. In order to deal with realities, let us grant the 
child that moral freedom and health which will allow him to evolve in his own 
mind a sound and personal sense of right. 

We have learned that deaf children do not use signs if they can have words. 

We have learned that the kindergarten should be studied and used in the home. 

We have learned that departments for deaf children should be established in 
connection with free kindergartens. 

We believe a new world lies before the deaf child. Language is to be de- 
veloped naturally. A great command is to be gained. The kindergarten is a 
means for this end. It develops mind and heart, and the child's whole being. 
It brings him in harmony with outward nature. Let us be ready to offer the 
little child a natural way to express his full, eager, young life. O, it is a great 
and glorious work ! What is the natural way? Does not every mother-heart 
know ? Does not every one, who has felt the beauty of child-life, know ? Can 
we wait until the school-age ? For what was this sweet, eager, impressionable 
time of infancy and youngest childhood given ? Is it not especially for the 
general development of body, and mind, and heart ? Is it not especially for the 
development of speech ? Ou^ht we to wait ? How can we allow these little 
spirits to be imprisoned by our neglect of human nature's most natural time for 
spontaneous speech ? Are we not overlooking one of God's best opportunities ? 

THE DISCUSSION. 

Vice-President Stainer: May I ask Mrs. Hurcon to help me on one point? I have taken a 
deep interest in this line-writing. I understand it to be a stenography founded on Visible 
Speech ; that is to say, sound written in the shortest, and, therefore, in its quickest form. I 
should like an illustration of the difference between the ordinary Visible Speech and this line- 
writing. 

[Mrs. Burton gave, on the black-board, the exhibition desired.] 

Mrs. Dunham : I have only become acquainted with line-writing recently. I taught it to 
my congenitally deaf boy. I have never heard of any other method of articulation that I had 
not learned and tried. This, I consider, very far superior at present. I cannot imagine that 
I shall ever abandon it. It has been of incalculable benefit to me and to my little child. I 
have been able to decide already that he can write it with great ease. It presents a picture of 
the words very distinctly. He takes them almost immediately, and reproduces them at once 
very nearly perfectly. He is seven years old, to be sure older than the congenitally deaf pupil 
of whom Mrs. Burton has told you. He has visited Mrs. Burton's school occasionally, and I 
desire to testify my thanks for the help she has given him. I think that all the parents here 
ought to become acquainted with this line- writing system . 

Prof. Gordon : I have listened to the paper by our president, and the following one by Mrs. 
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Burton, with very great interest, and with considerable appreciation. I cannot quite follow 
this *^ line-writing " yet, but I hope sometime to be able to understand it more fully. As 
early as 1838, something was attempted in this direction by Leon Va'isse, of the Paris institu- 
tion. He devised graphic symbols to represent and suggest the characteristic positions of the 
vocal organs for the sounds of the French language. His phonographic symbols were crude, 
and doubtless founded, in part at least, upon a faulty analysis of the mechanism of iq)eech. 
I believe he represented the vowels by larger or more prominent characters than the conso- 
nantal elements. The system was devised as an aid to articulation teaching, but possibly its 
imperfections prevented its general adoption. I do not recall any similarity between the 
forms of the mimo-stenographic symbols of Prof. Vai'sse and of those used by Prof. Bell. 

Vice-President Stainer : I have no doubt that Prof. Bell is acquainted with the fact that 
somebody has previously tried to make speech visible ; but I suppose in that case, Prof. Gor- 
don, it was intended for the deaf only. As I understand this, it is intended to be read by 
anybody. 

President Bell : It is, sir. It was not intended for this purpose by my father, and it is only 
quite recently that I saw the application of it. It was introduced, in the first place, for the 
purpose of teaching articulation in our primary schools. He urged that this phonetical sys- 
tem in our primary schools would have less objections than any other strange form of characters, 
because the pupils, when they grew up, could learn the practice of contraction for shorthand 
reporting, and make their livelihood out of it by simply joining the characters together. For 
clearness and simplicity, however, they are separated. The system has been developed in the 
latter part of his work into a system 6f stenography for all languages. 

Prof. Gordon : What is the easiest way for teachers to get hold of line- writing, for use in 
the coming autumn ? 

President Bell : Well, if any teacher feels sufficiently interested in it to send me his or her 
name and address, and wants the alphabet, I will be glad to have it hektographed, with some 
specimens. I would simply say that I have considered the advisability of using the line- 
writing as my father gave it, and the advisability of joining the letters together in the latter 
part of his work ; but I came to the conclusion that it was better to separate the letters, so 
that the same letter should always come in the same relative position. In shorthand writing 
you go up and down from the line, and the same letter may stand for two words, and although 
it is very much more rapid when the letters are joined together, it is simpler and clearer, I 
think, to write them separately. It makes a clearer picture, and the writing is more rapid 
than anything else excepting shorthand itself. 
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" Josephine F. Rintoul, C. W. Van Tassell, 

Dr. Thomas Gallaudet. 
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Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes^ Northampton^ Mass. 

Active. Honorary. 

Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Lewis J. Dudley, 

Caroline A. Yale, Miss H. O. Yale. 

Katherine Fletcher, 
A. Josephine Vinton, 
Rachel C. Fish, 
M. A. Kathan, 
Fannie W. Gawith. 
Alice E. Worcester, 
Rebecca E. Sparrow, 
Ruth Witter. 



Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providefue, R. I. 

Active. 

Miss Katharine H. Austin, 
" Ardelia C. Dewing, 
" Ellen J. Kerr. 



New York State {General), 

Active. Honorary. 

Miss Amelia Selleck, Henry S. Redfield, Elmira, 

Westchester, Dr. F. L. Radcliff, 
" Mary E. Tousey, Brooklyn, 

Babylon, A. J. Pierson, 
" Lillie E. Warren, Edgar S. Werner, Albany, 

31 E. 17th St., N. Y. W. L. Waters, Brooklyn, 
" L. A. Hick, Mt. Vernon, John Carlin, 212 W. 25 St., 
Prof. Edw. Grossmann, New York, 

112 E. 80th St., New York. Mrs. John Carlin, 212 25th 

St., N. Y., 
W. E. Partridge, Brooklyn, 
Mrs. W. E. Partridge, 

Brooklyn, 
Miss Kattie Partridge, 

Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Maria Fell, 

Schenectady. 
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American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb^ Hartford^ Conn, 

Active. 

Job Williams, 
Abel S. Clark, 
Miss Ada R. King. 



St. Joseph's Institute for the Improved I fistruction of Deaf ' 

Mutes^ Fordham, N. K. 

Active. 

Miss Anna M. Larkin, 
" M. Frances O'Connor, 
** Mary C. Hendrick, 
" Mary E. Livingston, 
" Margaret A. Regan. 



Institution for the Imprm^ed Instruction of Deaf-Mutes^ 

Neiu York City. 

Active. Honorary. 

D. Greenberger, Mr. Benjamin, 

Miss A. L. Hare, ** Isaac Rosenfeld, 

" Sadie Keeler, " Eckman, 

" L. J. Smith, ** Hermann, 

" M. M. Root, Mrs. Rosenfeld, 

" L. A. Buckingham, Miss Ida Rosenfeld, 

H. E. Lyman, S. Goldsmith, 

D. H. Torrey, Mrs. S. Goldsmith, 

Miss M. Marshall, S. F. Cornelius, 

" S. Moffatt, Theo. Froehlich, 

D. L. Elmendorf. Timothy F. Driscoll. 



Western New Y(rrk Institution for Dea f -Mutes, Rochester ^ N. Y, 

Active. 

Miss C. A. Yendes, i 

- H. I). McGill, 
" Cornelia M. Elv. 
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Le Cauieulx Si, Mary's Instiiutianfor the Improved Instruction of 

Deaf -Mutes, Buffalo, N, Y. 

Honorary. 

Sister Mary Isidor, 
" " Dositheus. 



New Jersey. 

Active. 
Miss Caroline R. Lounsbury, Englewood. 



Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia, 

Active. Honorary. 

Mrs. A. F. Snider. John P. Walker. 

Miss Fanny Wood. F. W. Booth, 

S. T. Walker, 
W. G. Jenkins, 
Geo. L. Weed, 
Miss Kate E. Barry, 
" Laura Nelson. 



Oral Branch of the Pennsylvania Institution, 

Active. 

Miss Emma Garret, 
" Mary S. Garrett, 
" Sarah D. McClain, 
" F. C. McDowell. 
" Susan E. Bliss, 
" Emma F. West, 
" Mary B. Shaw, 

Mrs. E. M. C. Harvey, 

Miss Hattie H. Bedford, 
" Bessie D. Dunning, 
" Agnes Grinom. 
^^ Clara E. Weidner, 
" Mary B. C. Brown, 

Sidney C. Morrison. 
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Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb^ 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Active. 
Miss Lottie Kirkland. 



Scr anion Day School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Active. 
Miss Mary Allen, Philadelphia. 



Wilmington, Delaivare. 

Active. 
Miss Mary C. Hoopes. 



Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb, Frederick, Md. 

Active. Honorary. 

Miss Kate H. Fish, Charles W. Ely. 

" Emily D. Bokee, 
" Florence H. Fitch, 



Prof, A, Graham BelVs Private School for the Deaf, 

Washington, D. C. 

Active. Honorary. 

A. Graham Bell, Mrs. Hull, 

Mrs. Gertrude Burton, Miss Anna Schmidt, 

Mrs. Katharine Bingham, John Hitz, 



National Deaf -Mute College, Kendall, Green, Washington, D. C. 

Active. Honorary. 

Miss Mary I. G. Gordon, Prof. Samuel Porter. 

" Sarah H. Porter, 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
Prof. Joseph C. Gordon. 
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Miss Mary E. Armistead, Washington, D. C. 



West Virginia Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 

Romney, W. Va, 

Active. 
John C. Covell. 



Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio. 

Active. 
• Anna B. Chidester. 



Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Active. 

Miss E. L. Hough, 
" Maud Crosby. 



Indiana. 

Active. 
Miss Sarah L. D. Summers. 



Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville, III, 

Active. Honorary. 

Miss Kate A. Getty, Philip G. Gillett, 

" Laura D. Richards. Rev. F. W. Wines. 



Voice and Hearing School for the Deaf, Chicago, III. 

Active. 

Miss Mary McCowen, 
" Cora M. Wheeler. 



LIST OF MEMBERS. l6l 

Chicago Day School for the Deaf^ Chicago^ lit: 

Active. 
. Miss Grace D. Emfery. 



» • 



Mississippi Institution for the Deaf and Dumb^ Jackson, Miss, 

Active. 
Miss M. McGann. 



Missouri Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jefferson City, Ma 

Active. Honorary. 

Miss Eliza Reed. Miss MoUie Hughes, 

" Ida Wheeler. . 



Michigan Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Flint, Mich, 

Active. 
Miss Carrie H. Summers. 



Minnesota Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, Fair- 

bault, Minn, 

Active. 

James L. Noyes, 
Mrs. J. L. Noyes. 



Nebraska Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Omaha, Neb. 

Active. 
J. A. Gillespie. 



Wiscomin Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Active. 
Paul Binner. 
1 1 
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Kentucky Institution for Dea f -Mutes ^ Danville y'^Ky. 

Active. 

Miss Helen O. Roberts. 
" Anna M. Black. 



Ontario Institute, Belleville, Canada, 

Active. Honorary. 

Miss Harriett E. McGann. James Watson. 



England, 

Active. 

J. D. Gaillard, Liverpool, 
Rev. Wm. Stainer, London. 



E.B.nNJAMIN, 

« BABCXAT ST;, ) ( IMPORTER 

13 TESET ST., \ \ AND 

BHEW TOBK. | | MANUFR OF 

CHEMICAL 

-A N D- 

PHYSICAL 
APPARATUS. 

A very large stook of first-olass Apparatus fbr sale at low- 
est rates for best goods. Correspondence solioited. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY VOCAL STUDENT. 



THE OLD ITALIAN 

SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

By LEO KOFLER, 

TEACHER OF THE ART OF SINGING AND CHOIR MASTER 

OF ST, PAULS CHAPEL, TRINITY PARISH, 

NEW YORK, 

[From the American Art Journal^ 

It is a well-known fact that the vocal profession presents a medley of various theories in 
otter contradiction of each other, and to endeavor to bring system and order out of this chaos 
is a Herculean task. Mr. KofIer*s book gives abundant evidence that he possesses the necessary 
qualifications for such an undertaking. It is at once apparent that he has studied all existing 
systems of voice culture, and, moreover, he has sifted the immense amount of material with 
a sharp eye, and thus he is able to present to his readers the vocal method which he has made 
his own with a clearness that shows at once that he is not only a hard student and a deep 
thinker, but that he possesses in no ordinary degree the power of imparting his knowledge to 
others in the most interesting and practical way. 

Cloth, $1.25, ppst-paid. Address the Publisher, 

EDGAR S. WERNER, Albany.N.Y. 



ESTHETIC 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

, A SELF-INSTRUCTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CIR- 
CLES, AND ESPECIALLY FOR ORATORI- 
CAL AND DRAMATIC ARTISTS. 

By OSKAR GUTTMA NN. 

There is no similar work in English. It is of great practical vslue to public 
speakers and singers, actors, elocutionists, and to all who desire aesthetic physi- 
cal developnient, whether of voice, gesture or physique. The author, without 
towwing of Delsarte, Aas devised a system easily understood and applied^ which 
embodies the principles of the Delsarte Philosophy, simplified and made avail- 
able. Delsarteans ^U find this book more serviceable than any other printed 
matter obtainable. 

Our literature poaseases no work of this kind. Its special value is the strictly scientific basis 
on which che author rests. The book is to be considered in a twofold manntv,— ^from the g:en- 
eral standpoint of a person of culture, and from the particular standpoint of a professional 
artist. The author proceeds from the rig^ht principle, namely, that every actor must first be a 
man of culture. In this respect, the scope of the book is a masterpiece. Prof. Guttmann*s 
keen powers of observation, to which we had occasion to refer in reviewing his ** Gtymnasdcsof 
the Voice/* are more strikingly manifested in *' iCsthetic Physical Culture," and we ur^ntly 
advise young persons of both sexes, who are anxious to improve themselves, to closely follow 
the teachings of both these books. 



FROM LEO KOFLER, TEACHER OF THE ART OF SINGING, NEW YORK. 

Lin his '' The Old ItaUan School of Singing."] 

We have arrived now at the last expedient of a singer's good style 'in singmg ; 
namely, the external demeanor of the body and the facial expression. This sub- 
ject ought to eng^e a singer's very careful attention and study. This was, 
hitherto, no easy matter. There was, to my knowledge, no work in existence 
that treated this subject fully and systematically from the singer's standpoint. It 
is true that in a number of books pertaining to the vocal and dramatic art, this 
subject has been ventilated ; but nowhere has it received the attention it de- 
serves, except at the hands of Oskar Guttmann, in his excellent work, *' ./Esthetic 
Physical Culture." He treats this subject in his own practical and philosophical 
way, and I warmly commend his book to the faithful perusal of every student of 
vocal and dramatic art. 

FROM J. E. FROBISHER, DIRECTOR OF COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 

ACTING, NEW YORK. 

. I have read " i'Esthetic Physical Culture "with delight. And I must say that while It is aO 
compact in bulk it is truly the most comprehensive work I have as yet seen upon the subject. 
)t is so suggestive in its style, touching upon every desired point, leaving nothmg, apparently. 
^nsaid, and in fact covering the entire field of aesthetic movements. Similar ideas I nave tried 
^o inculcate all my life, but perhaps in not so extended and formal a method. It is a work 
that ought to be studied and practiced by every clergyman, lawyer, actor, and elocutionist in 
the land. For myself I shall try to put it into the hands of my pupils as a moot e ao el ktt t 
guide and monitor in their work. 

. Copiously illustrated ; handsomely priinted and bound ; priice S3, postpaid. 

Address the Publisher, „ 

EDGAR S. WERNER, Albany N. Y. 



SECOmO fiDITION— ENUkRaED. 

Celsarte System of Oratory, 

By I'Abbe Delamnosoe and Angeliqne Arnand (pupils of Delsarte). 

WITH AN ESSAY ON 

"The Attributes of Reason," by Frangois Delsarte. 

( The only authentic published production from his pen* ) 



Indispensable to every person nirho mrlshes to give ex- 
pression to his iwrorlc, iwriiatever that i«rork may 
be,— Acting, Oratory, Painting, Senipture, 

eie*, eie* 



publisher's announcement. 

Another edition of this the only English book attempting to give an exposition 
of the Delsarte Philosophy and Art of Expression has t^ome necessary. In 
issuing the second edition, we have added the treatise of Mme. Amaud who, like 
M. Delaumosne, was intimate with Delsarte for many years, and who possesses 
many of his papers and has treasured up many of his sayings. In certain respects, 
these authors know more of Delsarte, personally and professionally, than any 
other living persons. They are French, and thus were able to commune wita 
their master in his own and their own mother tongue — an advantage that can 
liardly be overestimated. Their treatises are the only printed expositions of the 
Deis£u-te System, in any language. 

We have also added ** The Attributes of Reason," which, although an unfin- 
ished essay, furnishes a better specimen, perhaps, than hitherto available of DeU 
sarte*s acuteness, depth, and originality as a thinker. It was his last composi- 
tion, and is translated directly from his own manuscript now owned by Rev. Wm. 
R. Alger, himself a devoted disciple and able exponent of Delsartism. 

The book oontains over 800 pages; is copiously illiu9tra- 
ted with charts, figiires and diagrams, and is printed and 
bound in fine style. 

Price 93, postpaid. Not for sale at bool&stores. 

Send direct to the Publisher, 

EDGAR S. WERNER, 
' Editor of The VOICE, Albany, N. Y. 

Descriptive circular sent on application. 



Tl THROAT AID ITS FDHGTIONS 

SnlltiiBg, SmOiBg ud tlu rrodutio& of thi Toiti 

By LOUIS ELSBERG, A. M^ M. D., of New York. 

Twenty-five iUnstrations, most of wUdi were prepared expressly for this 
work, at large expense. 

IsmIwis win lid iUs a Kurt ExoeUnt I«zt-lNok fir 

ELOGUTIOHARY, SlHQlltQ AND SCHOOL PUPILS: 

Sent Post-paid on Receipt of Price. 
Address the publisher, 

EDGhAB B "W^XINEB, 



I 1 > ! ftml^-^ 



THE aREATBST 'WORK ON BLOCUTION. 






EXjOOTJTIOaST; 



Or the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and tfie Elxpression of die 

by Language, Countenance and Gesture. To which is added, a special lecture <m the 
causes and cure of imjpediments of speech. Bein? the substance of the introductory course 
of lectures annually delivered by Cnarles John Plumptre^ lecturer on pubUc reading and 
speaking at King's College, London. Dedicated, by pemussicm, to H. K. H. the Prince of 
Wales. New and greatly enlarged illustrated edition. z88z. 481 pages, octavo^ dotli, with 
portrait of author. 



By special arrangements with the publishers (Messrs. Trtbner & Co.), we can mapply thi 
most valuable book for 

$4, POST-PAID (Regular Price, $6). 



A BOQIC OF PRACTICAL VALUE, 

By EDMUND J. MYER. 
Cloth, 50 cents; postpaid. Address, 

EDGAR S.f WERNER. Albany, N. Y. 



Jl M FBI AITICIIMTIBI TBUGlllS I 

Seconds Edition — Revised and Enlarged. 

GYMISTASTICS OF THE VOICE ; 

A SYSTEM OF CORRECT BREATHINGlN SINGING AND SPEAKING, BASED 

UPON PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 

A Practical Guide In the Training and Use of the Speaking and Singing Voice, 

DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS AND FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION^ 

By OSKAR GUTTMANN, 

Prttfusor o/jEstheiic Phystcai Culture ^ Dramatic Reading and Acting^: Author o/ 
".Esthetic Physical Culture/* " Talbnt and School," etc. 



PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Many persons begin their professional career by publishing *^ treatises/' ** methods," ** w^- 
tems" — mere theories which the authors themselves have not tested, and which are either 
plagiarisms^ or, if orijpnal, possess little or no merit • sometimes these publications are even 
mjurious because the^ are the result of ignorance and false principles. 

OsKAR GuTTMANN, lu contradistiuction to the many writers who flood and afilict the public, did 
not take up the pen until he had something of value to communicate, — something which had 
been subjected to the crucial test of practical bxpbriencb. But he had no prototype, no 
author from whom he could draw. He was alone. He was the discoverer, the inventor, the 
pioneer, the formulater. It is well that he was forced to go to nature, to drink at the fountain 
head, f 7r in so doing he produced a work founded upon the natural, scientific principles 
governing vocal anatomy, ph^siolo^ and hygiene ; the production, management and cultiva- 
tion of the singiiag and speaking voice. 

Twenty-five years ago was issued the first German edition of Gymnastics of thb Voice, 
which at once became a standard authority, — a position it holds until this day, notwithstand- 
ing the many volumes that have appeared and which are — forgotten ! It has been the source 
from which many subsequent writers have taken ideas and exercises, generally without credit 
and also without properly and intelligentlv reproducing them. 

The repeated editions in Europe, and the necessity of another American edition so soon 
after the issue of the first, are proof positive of its merit and durability. Jt is a booh that has 
come to stay / 

The text for the new edition has been thoroughly revised from beginning to end. Many 
pages of new. matter have betn added, including numerous exercises for Practice which have 
NB\'BR BRFORB BEEN IN PRINT, and which are the results of th^ author's life-long study and 
Experience ; and the whole work has been put into a form adapted to use as a text-book in 
colleges and schools, and as a self-instructor by any person. 

POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 



I. It is founded on natural, 
scientincla^^ ^^^^^^ 

4. l^ha^peen thoroughly 
tested. 

7. iHias been translated in» 
toanumberoflanguagcs. 
10. It IS original in design, 
convenient m arrange- 
mentranaunegnalled m 
excellence. ^^^^^^^^ 



3. It is safe. 

5. ^^^^woduce^satis^c- 

tor^jMults. 
8* JLM^ise^a a text-book 

j^ja^arcTOniverStynn 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^pri- 

vate teachers. 
XX, I^^finel^printe^and 

boun^an^iuIl^nuSi^ 



3. iMsplainandpractical. 
6. It is reco^izeaa^au- 
thontyinAmenc^m^n 



tedT 



[t is complete and com- 
prehensive, yet concise^ ^ 
Z3. I^i^^^ure guide in 

voice. 
13. jfn^old at a low price. 



^♦•^ 



Price 81*29, postpaid. Liberal reduction by the dozen. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address the Publisher, EDGAR S. WERNER, 

Editor of The Voice, Albany, N. Y. 



An International Review of the SPEAK- 
ING and SINGINa VOICE. 

The Only Journal in the World making the Cure of 

Vocal Defects a Specialty^ 



It aims to give practical instruction in the USE, IMPROVEMENT and 
RESTORATION of the voice, in READING, SPEAKING and SINGING 

Its value is testified to by scores of speech-sufferers and by leading MUSI- 
CIANS, EDUCATORS, CLERGYMEN and PHYSICIANS in different 
parts of the English-speaking world. 

Its contributors include LEADING SPECIALISTS of the VOICE, in 
America and in Europe. 



Indispensable to every Singer and Elooutionist ; 

A means of communicating necessary professional knowledge to every 
Physician and School Teacher ; 

Of great value to every Public Speaker ; 

A guide to Parents in directing and improving the speech of their Chll* 
dren; 

The press exponent of the human voice in its manifold phases; to treat 
of its uses and capabilities ; give direction to its cultivation and man* 
agement, whether in singing, preaciiing, lecturing, reading, or con- 
versing; point out the way to remedy its bad habits or defects and 
restore it to healthful action, organic and functional ; 

A journal which discusses pulpit and secular oratory; the methods cf 
teaching reading and declamation in schools; the various systems of 
cultivating the voice for singing ; elocution ; the art of conversation; 
and, in fact, everything pertaining to I'le speaking and singing voice. 



Published monthly at $1.50 a year in advance; aingle 

copy, 15 cents. 

Address, EDGAB S. WEBNEB, 

Editor of The Voice, ALBANY, N. Y. 



THE AMERICAN ANNALS 

OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 

is a quarterly periodical, devoted to the theory and practice of 
the education of the deaf. It is edited by Dr. E. A. Fay, Professor 
in the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C, under 
the direction of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the National 
College ; Dr. I. L. Peet, Principal of the New York Institution ; 
Dr. Thos. Maclntire, Principal of the Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution ; Miss H. B. Rogers, Principal of the Clarke Institu- 
tion, and Dr. P. G. Gillett, Superintendent of the Illinois Insti- 
tution for the Education of Deaf-Mutes. The contributors to 
the Annals are the leading instructors of the deaf in America 
and Europe, including advocates of the manual, the oral, and 
the combined methods. 

The twenty-nine volumes ot the Annals already published af- 
ford the most complete cyclopedia obtainable of all matters re- 
lating to the deaf. The early volumes were for some time out 
of print, but have now been reprinted, and complete sets can be 
furnished at §2.00 a volume. 

Each number of the Annals contains at least sixty-four pages 
of matter, principally original. The subscription is §2.00 a year, 
payable in advance. Single numbers, 50 cents. m 

All communications relating to the Annals may be addressed 
to the Editor, 

E. A. FAY. 
National Dkak-Mutk Coi.i.k(;e. 

Kexdali. Grekn, WASHINGTON, 1). C. 



JOSEPH G 1 L L O T T ' S 

STEEIi PEXS. 

GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, -1878. 

HIS CELEBRATKl) NUMHKRS 

303-404- 1 70-604-332 

and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 

Joseph Gillott & Sons, Xcnv York 



JUST ISSUED. 

A new edition of the '* PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC," by Adams S. 

Hill, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College, 

containing an index of the authors quoted. 



HILVS ''PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC" was adopted August 14, i8ig, 
for exclusive use in the High Schools of the City of Chicago^ and re-adopted 
June 7j, 1884. 



Retail Price, 80 cents ; Exchange, 45 cents. 

Standard Tszt-Books Published by Harper & Brothers. 

HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES.—Two-Book Scries. 

They are approved by the highest professional authorities ; they bear the 
test of the class-room ; they are the cheapest. 

HARPER'S ARITHMETICS —Two-Book Series. 

They combine oral and written work ; contain a minimum of theory and a 
maximum of practice ; the character of the problems is entirely practical ; they 
are the cheapest. 

HARPER'S NEW LANGUAGE SERIES.— In Three Books. 

It contains subject-matter of the best arrangement and selection ; the topical 
analysis and black-board reviews are excellent ; it combines theory and practice 
in the best possible manner ; it is the cheapest. 

HARRINGTON'S GRADED SPELLING-BOOK. 

A vigorous and radical attack upon an old and vicious system in education ; 
it contains script forms for beginners ; the selection of words for study is ra- 
tional ; it is the cheapest. 



For sample copies, prices, terms of introduction, etc., address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Squake, New York. 
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